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Steamship Firerooms, 





Complaint is heard among fireman em- 
ployed on the new coastwise steamers at 
the excessive heat in the firerooms. It is 
claimed that on the new steamers of the 
Mallory, Ward, and Morgan lines the tem- 
perature in the firerooms reaches 140° and 
is seldom below 120°. On the Leona, the 
latest steamer of the Mallory Line, a tem- 

erature of 138° has been recorded in the 
Sveveous by a thermometer held directly 
underneath the ventilator. On the City 
of August of the Savannah Line a temper- 
ature of 140° has been noted by Chief En- 
gineer Charles Moore, the present chief 
engineer of the Leona. On the Louisiana 
of the Cromwell Line the fireroom temper- 
ature 1s said to average about 125°. Dur- 
ing the summer time the heat of the trop- 
ics is added to that of the firerooms, with 
the attending consequence that men work 
until they drop. It is reported as being 
no uncommon thing for firemen to be car- 
ned from the fireroom to the deck over- 
come by the heat. The pay of firemen at 
present on Atlantic coast steamers is $35 


feet high, and represents Boyden, aproned 
as a mechanic, at work at the anvil with 
his arms bared to the elbows, his left hand 
holding a miniature locomotive, which he 
is intently studying. On the base. in 
bronze, is the city seal, surrounded by 
implements of industry. On the front, in 
large raised letters, is the inscription 
‘* Seth Boyden, Inventor.” The cost was 
about $8000, and the money was secured 
by private subscription. 


mI 


Our Census of Manufactures. 

On June 2 the work of collecting statis- 
tics of manufactures for the report of the 
Eleventh Census wil] be inaugurated 
throughout the entire country. The value 
of this report must depend wholly upon 
the accuracy and thoroughness with which 
manufacturers answer the questions pro- 
pornded, The personal interests of every 
manufacturer are involved in the character 
of the report on manufactures. It will be 
quoted for the next ten years as the offi- 
cial announcement of the exact industrial 


in the progress of the country, and cover 
ground absolutely essential to the 
presentation of its industrial conditions 
and resources, 


roper 


carne dbl iaiacticiioed 
Small Traveling Crane. 


We herewith present illustrations of a 


small traveling crane of new design, built 


by Alfred Box & Co., of Philadelphia, 
and which 1s now in successful operation 
at the shops of the Henry R. Worthington 
pump works, Brooklyn, N. Y. In many 
places small cranes can be used to great 
advantage when so constructed as to lift 
the load close up to the joist or ceiling, 
and it will be seen from the drawings that 
this crane, since it occupies a space of only 
20 inches when the hook is drawn up 
close under the machine, is admirably 
adapted for such conditions. This lifting 
of the hook to the extreme hight can be 
safely done at all times, as an automatic 
stop throws out the friction gears after the 
hook has been drawn up to its highest 
point, and also the gears are thrown out 
when the hook is at its lowest point. The 





per month. The general rule in force is to 
work the men four hours at a time, with 
eight hours off watch. On the Leona, a 
vessel which made her first run only last 
September, and which is supposed to be 
fitted with all modern appliances, the fire- 
room is so ineffectively ventilated that fire- 
men have come off watch in an exhausted 
condition. Chief Engineer Moore of the 
Leona is of the opinion that the fitting of a 
few blower engines on all the coastwise 
steamers would lower the temperature in 
the firerooms some 20°. On the Majestic 
of the White Star Line the fireroom tem- 
perature seldom rises above 105° and is 
often lower. It is pointed out that these 
blower engines could be fitted to almost 
any steamer at a cost not exceeding $500 
or $600. 





Newark, N. J., unveiled a bronze statue 
of Seth Boyden, the distinguished in- 
ventor. Seth Boyden was born in Fox- 
boro, Mass., in 1788, and in early life was 
employed on a farm. Later, while em- 
ployed at a furnace, he discovered the 
principle which finally led to the produc- 
tion of malleable iron. He was the first 
to invent many of the most valuable me- 
chanical appliances known. One of his 
greatest accomplishments was the niaking 
of patent leather. He lived in Newark 


from 1815 until his death in 1870. The 


statue is in bronze, and was designed by 
Karl Gerhardt, of New Haven, and cast 
by Henry Bernard, of New York. It is 8 





SMALL TRAVELING CRANE. 


condition of the country, and will be the 
basis for any future legislation that may 
be enacted in regard to the wants of our 
people, whether engaged in agricultural 
Therefore it is of 
vital importance to each manufacturer 


or mechanical pursuits. 


that an accurate report shall be made. 


The Superintendent of Census has taken 
every possible precaution in the prelimi- 
nary work to make this census complete 


and satisfactory, and the earnest co-opera- 
tion of those engaged in productive indus- 


try is all that is now necessary to secure 
Every manufacturer 


valuable results. 
should bear in mind that his answers to 
the questions relating to his business are 
held strictly confidential, are not disclosed 
to any competitor or to other persons, and 
are not used by the government as predi- 
cate for the purposes of taxation or license, 
or in any way to advers-ly affect his indi- 
vidual business. This assurance is printed 
on each schedule over the signature of the 
Superintendent of Census. 

The expert Special Agent in charge of 
this branch of census work, Frank R. 
Williams, bas personally visited the prin- 
cipal manufacturing centers and consulted 
representative manufacturers, the publish- 
ers of trade journals, and practical busi- 
ness men generally, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the proper scope of the in- 
quiry for each branch of manufacture 
|The questions contained in the census 
schedules are those suggested by the manu- 
' facturers and other persons most interested 


general arrangement of the working parts 
of the machine will be understood from 
Figs. 2 and 3. The hoisting gear is com- 
posed of the Box patent double-screw 
gear, the screw being hollow. The splined 

riving shaft passes through and allows 
the trolley to slide freely on it, as in- 
dicated in the plan view, Fig. 2. The 
racking and traveling motions are operated 
by hand, the operating ropes passing over 
sheaves geared so as to produce the de- 
sired motions of the machine. It has 
been found that this method of operating 
by hand is most suitable for small cranes. 
The main driving shaft is driven by a 
rope which passes under the first of three 
sheaves, then over a center sheave, then 
under and away from the third sheave. 
On the shafts of the second and third 
sheaves, shown in the end elevation, are 
mounted grooved friction drums, which 
are adapted to be brought into engage- 
ment with a large drum on the trolley 
driving shaft, and which, by means of a 
sleeve splined to the shaft and formed 
with a worm, drives the trolley through a 
suitable gear. By bringing either of these 
friction drums in contact with the center 
drum on the shaft it is possible to drive 
the trolley in either direction. The ma- 
chine is mounted on wrought iron beams, 
well braced together at the ends. Shafts 
extend across the machine in order to pro- 
pel both ends simultaneously. The whole 
machine is compact and very rigid, ang 
when tested by the manufacturers proveg 
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itself capable of carrying a much heavier 
load than it was intended for. The power 
is conveyed by a 1 inch rope running over 
the large sheaves, as described, and trav- 
eling at the rate of about 1500 feet per 
minute. Since no gears are used in the 
operation of the machine, it is almost 
noiseless, and as far as possible to judge 
it will have a long life. The modified ar- 
rangement for driving, shown in Fig. 4, 
does away with one of the three sheaves, 
the construction of the rest of the driving 
apparatus being merely changed so as to 
conform to this design. It will be ob- 
served that thé rope passes over the driv- 
ing drum on the left over the second 
sheave, then back and around the first 
sheave, then to a guide sheave on the 
frame, then down, over a lift carrying a 





Be tL 





weight for taking up slack, then over a 
second guide drum on the frame and back 
to the main driving drum. In this way 
two sheaves on the machine are made to 
do precisely the same work that the three 
sheaves formerly performed. 





New Lake Ore Harbor.—Conneaut 
Harbor on Lake Erie has been purchased 
by Chauncey Andrews, who proposes to 
make it an important receiving port for 
Lake Superior ore destined for Youngs- 
town and its vicinity. It is situated in 
Ohio, east of Ashtabula and immediately 
north ot Youngstown, and is considered 
the last unappropriated harbor on the 
south shore of Lake Erie. Extensive 
docks are to be built and the shipping fa- 
cilities are to be made equal to those of 
other prominent lake ports. A short line 
of railroad from the harbor, running 


which run direct to Youngstown. The 
manufacturers of that place regard this 
acquisition by Mr. Andrews as a most im- 
portant move in their interest, as the com- 

etition in the carriage of ore is thus 
increased, Some of them are contemplat- 
ing the erection of their own docks at 
Conneaut Harbor to control the movement 
of ore as much as possible, as well as for 
use in shipping their coal to Western 
points, 

———  ~ aa 


A New Atlantic Liner. 





A new competitor in the Atlantic ser- 
vice, the Normannia (Hamburg-American 
line), was tried on the Clyde with remark- 
able results. It is only 12 months since 
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the first proposals to build the vessel were 
made, and she was delivered the very day 
she was due. Her dimensions are 500 feet 
in length, 57} feet breadth of beam, 
measurement 8500 tons. The Normannia 
is said to have realized a greater speed on 
the measured mile than any other Atlantic 
liner on her trials, and with distinctly less 
effort. She has nine double-ended boilers, 
with eight furnaces in each, and three 
funnels, but has no forced draft. She is, 
however, provided with open fans to ven- 
tilate the stokeholes. This is eminently 
satisfactory, and may lead to engineers 
abandoning the policy of forcing air 
through the furnaces to the destruction of 
the boiler plates and furnace bars, strain- 
ing the boilers by excessive contraction on 
cooling. The engines are two sets of triple 
expansion cylinders, with a downward 
stroke of 54 feet. The diameters of the 


directly south, will intersect the lake shore | cylinders are 40 inches in the high pres- 


and the Pittsburgh and Erie railroads, sure, 67 inches in the intermediate, and 
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106 inches in the low pressure. The steam 
is worked at 160 pounds, and the revolu- 
tions at sea will probably be about 85. On 
some occasions on the trial they made 93. 
These screws are only 18 feet in diameter, 
the smallest of any blades yet put upon a 
twin-screw Atlantic steamer. The horse- 
power contracted for was 14,000, with a 
speed of 19 knots, but over 16,v00 horse- 
power has been indicated, and the coal 
consumption is not much over 14 pounds 
per horse-power per hour. There are 16 
bulkheads, making 17 water tight com- 
partments, and there are doorways through 
only five of the transverse bulkheads, 
Throughout the whole length of the ship 
the floor of the vessel has a double skin, 
and the inner floor is throughout 4 inches 
above the lower or outer bottom, except 





Fig. 2.—Plan View of Small Traveling Crane. 


in the part under the engines, where the 
intervening space is 7 feet deep. There 
are no fewer than 19 of these spaces, so 
that the hull is subdivided into as many as 
36 water tight compartments. These 
spaces are largely used for water ballast, 
and their contents are controlled by pumps, 
which are in all cases worked from the 
main deck, where the donkey engine and 
donkey boiler for pumping are also placed. 
This arrangement of the pumps permits of 
continuous steam pumping in the event of 
an accident, such as that which befel the 
City of Paris, whose pumps were below 
the water line, and therefore useless as 
soon as they were swamped. To put out 
the fires and stop the engines of the Nor- 
mannia it would be necessary to make 
havoc of five compartments. The nine 
boilers are placed three abreast, and each 
triplet is contained in the center of three 
water tight compartments. Two of these 
compartments in each set are coal bunkers, 
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stretching right across the ship, and each 
set of three boilers communicates by sep- 
arate steam pipes with both sets of engines. 
The boilers are, as before stated, further 
protected by the double floor and its sub- 
divisions, and thus it will be seen the en- 
gineer has three sources from which to 


City. It is the intention of Messrs. 


Parker and Topping to continue their 
business in Minnesota, but arrangements 
will be made so that one or the other will 
be at Tacoma all tie time and manage the 
foundry there in connection with Mr. 


engine and blower room and for cleaning 
castings. There will be two cupolas of 
25 and 75 tons capacity respectively, 
making this foundry as large as that at 
Brainerd, and the largest in the Pacific 
Northwest. The foundry will manufact- 
ure all kinds of iron and brass castings, 


Milliken. 


A contract has already been 


Fig. 3.—End Elevation, 


draw his steam, besides having the two | closed with the Northern Pacific Railroad 


sets of engines for locomotion. 
TT = 
A New Puget Sound Foundry. 
Minnesota capitalists have organized 
the American Foundry Company, with a 
capital of $100,000, to operate a foundry 
at Tacoma, Wash. The officers are C. N. 


for all their iron and brass castings for the 
next five years from Helena west, including 
all branch lines. This alone will give 
work to many men. A location has been 
secured adjacent to the Northern Pacific 
machine shops in Tacoma and a good slice 
of real estate purchased, in addition to an 
ample site for the foundry buildings. The 
plans for the buildings are completed. 





Fig. 4.—Modified Arrangement of Driving. 


Parker, president; H. W. Topping, vice- 
president; C. 8. Milliken, secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. Parker and Mr. Topping 
are the lessees of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad foundry at Brainerd, Minn., 
where they have the contract for manu- 
facturing all the iron and brass castings 
used on the railroad from Helena East and 
on the branch lines. Mr. Milliken was, 
until recently, a resident of New York 


The main building of the foundry will 
be 75 x 150 feet floor, with an addition of 
30 feat, the whole length of the building, 
for the brass foundry, cupola and _ store- 
room and ovens. The buildings will be 
of heavy frame, with fire-proof paint and 
covered with iron sheathing. A railroad 
track will run through the entire sho 
and another on the outside. A secon 
building 40 x 60 feet will be erected for 





contract railroad and bridge work, &c. 
The new company will be a large im- 
porter of Scotch iron, which they will use 
until domestic iron can be had to meet 
their requirements. The citizens of Ta- 
coma are well pleased at this addition to 
their local industries. 
a 

Work is now in active progress on ten 
of the new vessels for the navy. The 
Concord will soon make her trial trip from 
the Quintard Iron Works. The Benning- 
ton is undergoing her final joiner work, 
and will be launched at Chester on or 
about May 30. The Maine, at the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard, is advancing rapidly, and 
will be launched in the autumn. The 
molds have been made, material ordered, 
and tools received for Gunboats Nos. 4 
and 5, whose keels are laid at the Bath, 
Me., Iron Works. The work has inspired 
the Bath builders to further effort, and 
they are supplying their works with an 
equipment for additional Government 
work. The second payment has been 
made on Cruisers Nos. 9 and 10, building 
at the Columbian Iron Works. The two 
stern posts have been completed by the 
Standard Steel Casting Company, and 
there is no reason why these craft should 
not be speedily completed. Unfortunately 
for the Texas, a delay has been caused by 
the faults of both stern posts, which are 
unsuited for use. 





The Pennsylvania Steel Company have 
recently started successfully, at the Steel- 
ton Works, a blowing engine for the 
Bessemer department which is said to 
possess a number of very interesting feat- 
ures. It is a high-speed compound ep- 
gine, the air valves being opened and 
closed by a positive movement operated 
by an air cylinder. 





The Jacksonville Mining and Mfg. Com.. 
pany, of Jacksonville, Calhoun County, 
Ala., have issued a prospectus calling atten- 
tion to the resources of Tredegar. 
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THE MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 


Cincinnati Meeting. 





The first paper presented at the open- 
ing session of the Cincinnati meeting of 
the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers was by Prof. J. E. Denton, of 
Stevens Institute, 


On the Measurement of Durability 
of Lubricants. 


Practical differences of durability of 
lubricants depend, noton any differences 
of inherent ability to resist being ‘*‘ worn 
out” by rubbing, bat upon the rate at 
which they flow through and away from 
the bearing surfaces. This point was il- 
lustrated by the case of the standard half- 
inch plug gauge and its ring, the latter 
being about one thirty-tbousandth of an 
inch greater in diameter than the plug. 
After cleansing these pieces thorou hiy 
with ether, it is a difficult job to get them 
to go together; but if they be smeared 
with any good oil, like lard or sperm of 
great fluidity, the plug may be pushed 
within the ring by a slight effort of the 
hand, and may be reciprocated about 20 
times per minute with the utmost effort of 
the wrist. Ifthe motion be stopped for 
five seconds, the plug will stick and must 
then be driven out of its ring with a 
mallet. The points to be here noticed 
are, first, that the oil allows itself to be 
swept into the crack between the ring and 
the plug by the reciprocating motion of 
the latter, thereby acting like a wedge to 
slightly expand the ring; and second, 
that as soon as the motion of the plug 
ceases the oil between the ring and the 
plug is squeezed out by the elastic recov- 
ery of the ring. Now, if the two pieces 
are again cleansed, and an oil so thick as 
to scarcely flow cut of any vessel at ordi- 
nary temperature be used, it will be found 
that the plug will enter the ring with the 
same readiness as when lard was the lubri- 
cant, but the force of the wrist will not 
be able to reciprocate the plug more than 
about one-third as fast, owing to the 
greater viscosity of the heavy oil. If the 
reciprocating motion of the plug is 
stopped, a period of at least 15 seconds is 
necessary to cause the plug to stick so that 
the hand cannot readily restart it. The 
explanation of this difference of action of 
the two lubricants is simply that more 
time is required for the heavy oil to es- 
cape underneath the ring and allow metal- 
lic contact. The sticking of the plug 
when allowed to rest has its parallel in 
the excessive friction offered by the jour- 
nal to starting compared to its friction 
when in uniform motion. 

The writer then gave his experience in 
detail regarding the measurement of dura- 
bility of oil in the laboratory. As ameans 
of measuring the friction between two 
rubbing surfaces there is no device supe- 
rior to what is known as the Thurston 
form of oil tester, which consists in forcing 
a pair of brasses against a journal by a 
spring, the latter being lodged in a pendu- 
lum free to swing about the journal under 
the influence of the fnction produced be- 
tween the brasses and the journal, the 
amount of friction being measured by the 
inclination to the vertical of a line joining 
the center of the journal and the center of 
gravity of the pendulum. Suppose one of 
these oil testing machines to have a jour- 
nal 14 inches square, and to be lubricated 
with one drop of oil. At first a very slow 
co-efficient of friction will be obtained at 
a rubbing speed of about 200 feet per 
minute and a pressure of 75 pounds per 
square inch of the journal. If the journal 
has been run continuously for some time, 
the friction will be found to increase gradu- 
ally and finally become double the original 













amount, and it might be suppoeed that the 
number of revolutions necessary to accom- 
plish this would measure the durability of 
the lubricant used as compared to another 
tested in the same manner. The writer 
found, however, when using a standard 
lard oil, which at a given temperature 
always produced a certain amount of fric- 
tion, that when fresh upon the bearing 
surfaces 1t was translucent in appearance 


and slippery to the touch. After about 


10,000 revolutions the friction might have 
increased to double the minimum amount, 


but the appearance of the oil showed no 
signs of deterioration. 
the cause of the extra friction was the un- 
even distribution of the oil over the rub- 
bing surfaces, and that when it had been 
redistributed with the pointed end of a 
match, and the pressure reapplied, the fric- 
tion at once resumed the minimum value, 
showing that the oil was in no sense worn 
out. This could be repeated several times, 
until finally the oil had lost its translu- 
cent appearance and oily nature, and had 
become a paste. 
not be decreased by redistribution. 


It was found that 


The friction then could 


It was found that the number of revolu- 


tions necessary to reduce the oil to the 
gummy state varied anywhere from 5000 
turns of the machine to 500,000 turns, so 
that evidently some cause was at work 
which rendered the method valueless. 
The reason for this was discovered and 
communicated to the writer by Dr. Charles 
B. Dudley, of Altoona, who had made 
similar 
analysis that the black paste to which the 
lubricant reduced itself was composed 
mainly of the material of the bearings 
themselves, this showing that the limit to 
the friction producing qualities of a 
lubricant tested in this manner was the 
rate at which it adulterated itself with the 
metal worn off the bearings, notwith- 
standing that the amount of the latter was 
so infinitesimal that years of operation of 
the machine would not produce wear suf- 
ficient to be detected by measurement. 
The rate of this metallic wear being in- 
finitely variable, it is evident that the 


investigations. He found by 


durability of oil cannot be measured by 
restricting the measurement to the be- 
haviour of a fixed quantity. It occurred 
to the writer that perhaps the method 
might be more successful if a greater 
quantity of oil than just sufficient to cover 
the rubbing surfaces was used. Such a 
plan was tried on a large size of Thurston 
machine, having a journal 4 inches in 
diameter avd 7 inches long, the brasses 
being of the same proportions as those 
used in railroad car service. Oil was fed 
to the journal through two oil cups. After 
cleansing the bearing surfaces, ten minims 
of oil were smeared upon them, and the 
pendulum then hung in place. Twenty- 
five minims of oil were then evenly dis- 
tributed between the oil cups, while about 
100 pounds poy was brought upon the 
bearings and the machine set in motion. 
The pressure was then gradually increased 
to 350 pounds, and the machine run until 
the minimum friction doubled itself. The 
arrangements were such as to maintain the 


journal in a uniform condition of lubrica. 


tion. The friction remained constant for 
several hours, and the temperature, with 
all oils of about the fluidity of lard, was 
within 5° of 130° F. Yet in spite of ever 
precaution successive records of lard oil 
were as follows: 82,000, 67,800, 53,000 
and 29,000 revolutions. A more uniform 
result was obtained with pure mineral oil, 
but even though this was the case, it was 
found in one test that 10,600 revolutions 
were required, and in a second test, ander 
conditions as nearly similar as it was pos- 
sible to get them, 64,000 revolutions were 
required. It was evident, therefore, that 
irregularity of conditions existed of a 
nature beyond the reach of any available 
means of control, and so far as is known 
to the writer, there is no method of em- 


of oil in 1,000 miles of service. 


flows with 































ploying so little oil on 9 journal as to pre- 
vent its escape from the latter and deter- 
mining anything representative of the 
quaiity of durability. 

A very economical case of practical oil 
consumption is when a locomotive main 
crank pin consumes about six cubic inches 
The sur- 
plus oil in this case, and in others like it, 
undoubtedly continuously escapes from 
the journal, and the oil leaving the crank 
pin is but little changed in fluidity, and 

a the same freedom as 
when in a fresh condition. It follows that 


the economy of one oil over another, so 
far as the quantity used is concerned, is 
simply proportionate to the rate at which 
it can insinuate itself into and flow out of 
minute orifices or cracks. Oils differ in 
their ability to do this—first, in proportion 
to their viscosity, and second, in propor- 
tion to the capillary properties which oor 
may possess 
in 
Where the thickness of film between rub- 
bing surfaces is so great that large amounts 
of oil pass through, the least amount of 
oil will be used when the viscosity is as 
great as in the petroleum cylinder stocks. 


y virtue of the particular 
ients used in their composition. 


When, however, the oil must flow freely 


at ordinary temperatures and the feed of 
oil is restricted, a3 in the case of crank 
pin bearings, it is not practicable to feed 
such heavy oils in a satisfactory manner. 
It is therefore concluded that a test of 
durability must be a test of the rate at 
which two oils fed to the same journal by 
the same device and under the same con- 
ditions permit themselves to flow between 
the surfaces and out of and off of the 
bearings. 


Discussion. 
H. A. Portafield said that a series of 


tests of oils, on Thurston oil testing ma- 
chine at the Cambria Iron Works, made 
to determine co-efficients of friction only, 
led him to think that the machine was 
valuable only for determinations of fric- 
tion co-efficients, and not for endurance 
tests. The statement by the writer, that 
endurance tests are affected by the escape 
of the lubricant from the bearing, and 
also by its mixing with particles of matter 
from the bearing itself, or from outside 
sources, is 
plants, such as iron and steel works, where 


rticularly interesting to large 


it is impossible to use the best grade of 


oil for each purpose, but where one or two 
oils only can be handled to answer many 
requirements. 


In practice there are many 
bearings where an oil does not get a chance 
to show its enduring qualities, and on 
such bearings it is often economical to use 
a low priced oil of less enduring qualities 
than the high priced. This fact is worthy 
of consideration in the adoption by a large 
plant of an oil to be used for different 


— 

The speaker recently saw an engine run- 
ning in a place where there was a great 
deal of dust of the nature ofiron. The 
oil used on bearings was of high viscosity, 
and had the reputation of being one of the 
best and highest priced mineral oils in the 
market. On substituting a second oil, of 
one-third the viscosity, and half the price 
of the first—an oil which, he thought, if 
it could be got at properly, would have 
less enduring qualities than the first oil— 


Y | the engine ran cooler on a little less quan- 


tity of the second oil than of the first. 
This might be due to the fact that the 
less viscous oil mixed differently with the 
dirty matter, and carried more of it off 
the bearings. 

Some Experiences With Crane 

Chains 
was the title of a paper presented by C. 
Seymour Dutton: 

In the foundry department of William 
Tod & Co. isa power crane, on which it is 
sometimes necessary to lift 25 tons. The 
crane was fitted with a chain of 14-inch 
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iron, running over sheaves 16 inches in 
diameter, The chain had become consid- 
erably worn in the bends of the links, and 
had broken, but not at the worn places. 
A new chain from the best makers was put 
on, but it broke within two weeks under 
a load not exceeding 18 tons, the fracture 
being short at the middle of the straight 
sides of the links. Now, here was a chain 
which had failed twice in the first month 
of its use, while only two, or possibly 
three, links had been broken in the old 
chain in 15 years’ continuous use. The 
crystallization theory will hardly account 
for this, although the fracture of the 
broken links presents the same appearance. 
The photographic _——— presented 
explain the cause. The iron is cold short 
and totally unfit for use. The chain now 
in use has not failed in any way, and if it 
is all of as good material as a link that 
was examined, it will probably only give 
out when worn to an insufficient section at 
some point. The question of principal 
interest 1s to obtain good chains. The 
writer knows of but one certain way, and 
that ia the inspection of the material, and 
of the workmanship, by a competent en- 

neer. Giving a piece of chain a mild 
ull in a testing machine enables the manu- 
acturer to certify that it has been 
‘* tested,” and may occasionally open a 
particularly bad weld, but can serve no 
other useful purpose. The ability to stand 
bending cold is the most important quality 
of chain material, because that is the 
principal, if not the only cause of chain 
failure. The writer closed as follows: 
‘* Perhaps as the millennium approaches, 
a certificate of inspection which shall 
mean something will accompany all chains. 
At present, however, we shall have to 
conduct the inspection at our own expense, 
or take what we can get. There are, un- 
doubtedly, some manufacturers who would 
make chain to suit our specifications, if 
not hampered in price; and there may be 
some who make reliable work of their own 
free will; but the search for them is not 
certain to be short or inexpensive. Our 
own experience in this direction has not 
been reassuring. At any rate, we are not 
likely to get good chain, or good anything 
else, unless we ask for it. And as long as 
we are willing to believe that a brittle link 
was made so by some mysterious influence 
or condition of its use, so long will chains 
be made of cheap cold short iron.” 


Discussion. 


Gus. C. Henning said that the experi- 
ence given in the paper under consider- 
ation was unfortunately one of too com- 
mon occurrence, and was due clearly to 
cold shortness through high phosphorus. 
High phosphorus is very common in some 
of the best grades of iron made in Pitts- 
burgh and elsewhere. It gives in the ten- 
sion test as much as from 51,000 to 56,000 
pounds tenacity, 25 to 30 per cent. elonga- 
tion in 8 inches, and from 35 to 60 per 
cent, reduction, according to whether the 
material is tested in bars of from $ inch to 
§ inch diameter, all three factors changing 
in proportion to diameter or work Sine 
during rolling. This same iron, however, 
although welding admirably when using 
a bright coke or gas fire, will give con- 
siderable trouble with coal ‘fire. _ Further- 
more, although this material when it comes 
from the rolls is thoroughly fibrous, and 
shows no crystallization whatever, it is 
precisely of that quality which, when sub- 
jected to heating and quenching, will 
become granular or crystalline and there- 
fore valueless, oy eee for chains, every 
link of which is heated, reheated, welded 
and hammered. 

The speaker wished to add his opinion 
to that of the author, that there is no such 
thing as gradual crystallization of iron, 
when properly used, although constantly 
in vibration. The iron shown and de- 
scribed, however, can be injured by shock 





or other percussion, and this can occur in 
crane chains, which are generally very 
roughly handled. They often stick under 
heavy loads, and then a sledge is used to 
loosen them. This sledging can in such iron 
produce granulation and ultimate failure 
of the chains. Unfortunately the makers 
of chains do not, as a rule, take the 
proper means to have their material in- 
spected, and generally depend almost en- 
tirely upon tension tests and welding tests, 
and as long as no granulation appears the 
material is supposed to be satisfactory. 
The proper manner to inspect and test this 
material is to subject it to such treatment as 
it can be subjeeted to by rough usage, and 
then determine whether such handling 
will injure or develop dangerous qualities 
or injure good ones. With our present 
knowledge of materials, processes of 
manufacture and accessibiiity of testing 
apparatus, there is no excuse for using 
material which is not of suitable quality 
for chains or for any purpose whatever. 
The old test of applying a proof load is 
of no value whatever, as it does not dis- 
cover defects which careful inspection 
would not reveal. Such defects which 
would be developed by this test only 
exist when the work has been carelessly, 
negligently or cheaply made. 

The next paper was by Geo. H. Barrus, 
on 


Memoranda Regarding the Indicat- 
ing of the Engine of the Steamer 
City of Richmond. 


The tests were made during the voyage 
of the engireers in June, 1889, between 
New York and Liverpool. The paper 
shows indicator diagrams which were then 
taken, and gives some brief statements as 
to the horse-power, coal consumption, &c. 
The engine is a compound vertical, having 
one high pressure cylinder 68 inches in 
diameter, and one low pressure cylinder 
120} inches 1n diameter, the stroke being 
5 feet. The cylinders are steam jacketed, 
but the jackets were out of use. The in- 
dicated horse-power of the high pressure 
cylinder was 1762, of the low pressure 
cylinder 1468, and of both cylinders 3230. 
The coal consumption varied from 90 to 
100 tons in 24 hours. Taking the smaller 
figure, the average consumption per hour 
per indicated horse-power was about 2.6 
pounds. This engine was built by Toad 
& McGregor, of Glasgow, and is one of 
the first large compound engines ever con- 
structed. 

A paper on 


The Efficiency of Locomotives 


was read by W. F. Dixon. The objec- 
tions of wire drawing and excessive com- 
pression at high piston speeds raised 
against the ordinary shafting link valve 
gear are frequently overdrawn, liberal 
proportions and the use of the Allen valve 
greatly mitigating the former, while in- 
side clearance goes far toward remedying 
the latter. The clearance spaces in loco- 
motive cylinders are usually too large, but 
as one valve controls all the events of the 
stroke, it is not advisable to reduce them 
below 7 or 8 per cent. of the piston dis- 
placement to avoid compressing to initial 
pressure before the end of the stroke is 
reached. To overcome cylinder conden- 
sation and re-evaporation, steam jacketing 
superheating and compounding have been 
tried. In spite of some economy that has 
resulted in a few instances, the writer does 
not consider the first of these expedients 
warranted, as the cost of construction and 
maintenance would probably more than 
offset any benefit. The same applies to 
the second. The results that have 
followed the introduction of the third, 
compounding, are usually attributed to 
reducing the rate of temperature per cyl- 
inder. Although this is probably true ot 
slow working engines, it is hard to see 
why it should be of fast working, as in- 


dicator cards from ordinary single expan- 
sion express engines show very slight 
evidence of cylinder condensation. If the 
high pressures which have almost always 
gone with compounding cannot be held 
accountable for resulting economy, it is 
likely that the solution may be found in 
the fact that compounding makes high 
degrees of expansion imperative. 

he history of compound locomotives 
dates back to 1852, when two were built 
in England. The first American engine 
of this type was built by the Remingtons, 
at Ilion, N. Y., in 1870, for the Wor- 
cester and Shrewsbury Railroad Company. 
At the present time there are several 
hundred running in different parts of the 
world, mostly in Europe. 

The higher the pressure is raised the 
more efficient steam will be; but 200 
pounds gauge pressure per square inch is 
about as far as is desirable to go, on ac- 
eount of the high temperature. Recent 
experiments with high class modern loco- 
motive boilers gave evaporative rates, 
from and at 212° F. of 5.68 pounds with 
anthracite and 7.2 with bituminous coal. 
Anthracite is far less efficient as a fuel 
than bituminous coal, and should only be 
used for special reasons. 


Discussion. 


Angus Sinclair said that the portion of 
Mr. Dixon’s paper relating to cylinder 
compression in locomotives deals with a 
subject about which considerable misap- 
prehension exists. When an engineer first 
examines an indicator diagram taken from 
a locomotive running fast and cutting off 
short, he is almost invariably inspired 
with an ambition to distinguish himself 
by reforming the locomotive. If he is so 
placed that the aspirations of theory are 
unchilled by the demonstrations of expe- 
rience, he will lose no opportunity to deride 
the ignorance of the railway engineers 
who persist m using an engine that pro- 
duces such a reprehensible card. If the 
would-be reformer gets the opportunity to 
arrange the valve motion of a locomotive 
to accord with his idea of the eternal fit- 
ness of that mechanism, the engine will 
invariably use more coal in doing certain 
work than one equipped with the much 
maligned link motion. 

Most of those who are struggling to im- 
prove the distribution of steam in loco- 
motive cylinders are laboring to popularize 
a delusion. Because certain phenomena 
would imply very bad practice in a 
stationary engine, they argue that their 
occurrence in a locomotive must prove the 

rformance of the engine to be defective. 

he cases are not parallel. Tne loco- 
motive of to-day is a machine developed 
by a tentative process to meet the require- 
ments of peculiarly severe and — 
service. The proportions of cylinders an 
their passages do not vary materially among 
the locomotives of different railroads or of 
different countries, and the proportions 
are undoubtedly those that produce the 
most satisfactory results in the perform- 
ance of work. In no instance of general 
practice has it been found desirable to 
make the Se of steam ports ap- 
proximate to the sizes considered necessary 
with good stationary engines. When this 
important feature is so differently pro- 
portioned in the two kinds of engines, how 
can reasonable men expect that the dis- 
tribution of steam will be nearly alike. 

The comparatively small ports and the 
restricted opening at short points of cut 
off make a high compression line ab- 
solutely necessary to enable a locomotive 
to perform fairly heavy work at high 
speed. If the compression does not reach 
close to boiler pressure, the steam line will 
drop so suddenly that the engine can do 
very little work when the piston speed is 
close to 1000 feet per minute. Increasing 
the size of the card by reducing the com- 
pression is a plausible theory, but in 
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practice at very high speed it leaves the 
main rod to drag the piston away from the 
end of the cylinder 

I can scarcely agree with Mr Dixon's 
views on steam jacketing. It is by no 
means certain that steam jacketing has 
proved successful on any high speed 
engine. 

Ia with Mr. Dixon that it is hard 
to understand how condensation can take 
place to any hurtful extent when engines 
with well protected cylinders are running 
at high speeds. I feel compelled, how- 
ever, to admit that such condensa- 
tion does take place, and to a much 
greater extent than 7 per cent. of the 
steam admitted to the cylinders, even 
though, like Mr. Dixon, I have failed to 
detect in high speed cards any trace of 
condensation or re-evaporation. There is 
so much of what Hemenway culls ‘* initial 
expansion ” in the cylinders of high speed 
locomotives, and it is impossible to judge 
how much of the drop is due to condensa- 
tion or to wire drawing. Nozzles and 
contracted steam passages exert so much 
influence on the exhaust end of the card 
that it is practically impossible to detect 
the signs of re-evaporation. 

L. 8. Randolph said that, in regard to 

_the efficiency of the locomotive, the ques- 
tion has been and is now not so much what 
is the efficiency of the locomotive, but 
what is its power; not so much how many 
foot pounds of energy it will develop per 
100 pounds of combustible, but how many 
cars it will haul and make schedule time. 
The tests of the efficiency of a locomotive, 
as usually made, are not only exceedingly 
difficult, but not very reliable. The vary- 
ing factors of grades, curves and speed, 
together with the comparatively short 
time it is possible to give to the tests (not 
more than five or eight hours at the most), 
make it impossible to get the accuracy and 
reliability that the subject demands. Not 
until we take a leaf from marine engineer- 
ing and make as it were, ‘‘ dock trials ” 
of a locomotive, will we get the accuracy 
and reliability that we should. With the 
locomotive blocked up, a pillow block 
substituted for the driving box, and a 
prony brake to measure the power devel- 
oped, we should be able to get, with accu- 
racy, the efficiency of the locomotive under 
varying conditions of load, speed, &c., 
other conditions being kept uniform. 
Knowing these points accurately, we could 
determine how much was gained or lost 
by overloading or underloading an engine, 
as well as the effect of varying dimensions. 

W. E. Hall held that in handhng the 
compression question care should be taken 
not to allow it to be too high, especially 
with engines running at high speeds 
where, with the motion cut back, it 1s apt 
to choke the engine and increase the back 
pressure and thereby interfere with the 
working. Two important elements which 
enter as economical factors in locomotive 
performance, and which it is desired to 
mention are: 1. Steam distribution and 
working; 2. Combustion. 

The distribution and working of the 
steam has been brought out prominently 
recently, in the trials and discussions of 
the application of compounding to loco- 
motives, claiming thereby economy on the 
ground of a decrease in condensation aris- 
ing from the less expansion of the steam 
in each of the two cylinders, although, 
when the high and low pressure expan- 
sions of the compound are combined, a 
higher degree is obtained than with a single 
cylinder. It issimply a case of one and one 
make two, and the percentage of condensa- 
tion is dependent, not upon the number 
of cylinders used in the expansion, but 
the degree to which the steam is expanded, 
together with that of the amount of surface 
of contact, from which increased radiation 
will result. That this is greater in com- 
pounding is self evident, but that appar- 
ent economy is found in expanding in two 


or more cylinders instead of one would 
go to show the loss which has heretofore 
been attributed to the much talked of 
‘*condensation and re-evaporation”’ has 
been overestimated. This, too, in addi- 
tion to the loss which must arise when in- 
termediate receivers are used, whether 
these be in the form of an independent 
vessel, or so-called steam pipes leading 
from the high to low pressure cylinder. 
Work cannot be obtained from steam 
without condensation, and it looks as 
though this had been confused, and a 
larger percentage of it attributed to con- 
densation from radiation, and by the walls 
of the cylinder and passages, than prop- 
erly belonged to it. 

The point which Mr. Dixon makes of 
removing the degree of expansion from 
the control of the engine driver is the all 
important one, and no doubt the true 
secret of the economy which it would 
appear has resulted from compounding. 
Apparent economy is mentioned because, 
as far as seen, all the trials of compound 
locomotives have had other influencing 
causes that would themselves produce a 
reduction in the coal consumption were 
they incorporated in the single cylinder 
engine. Special reference is made to the 
increased boiler pressure, which influences 
so much the economy of engine running. 
To determine the true efficiency of double 
against single expansion, the design of 
the boiler and the pressure carried, as well 
as all the other details of the construction, 
as near as could be, should be the same in 
both cases. No element of a machine can 
be tested in any other way. 

As regards coal consumption, it is only 
necessary to call attention to the so-called 
extended smoke boxes, now so generally 
used in locomotives, to convey some idea 
of the immense amount of mech combust- 
ible material which is collected there to 
be thrown away at a figure below the 
original cost of the coal. A reduction in 
its consumption, whether resulting through 
higher pressure, compounding, or the use 
of some form of the so-called vacuum ex- 
haust pipes, or a combination of all three 
elements, is a question which the near 
future will develop, and we should not 
lose sight of the fact that improved com- 
bustion is as important a consideration as 
that of steam distribution and working. 

The paper by W. E. Hall on the 


Working of Railroads by Electricity 


produced a long and interesting discus 
sion. The writer said that, although it 
had been predicted that at no distant day 
railroads would be run by electricity from 
a central station, there had been no dis- 
cussion of the subject that had more than 
insinuated the advantages which would 
result. The aim of the paper is to point 
out some of these benefits. One very im- 
portant gain would be the concentration of 
the power at one point, for a given length 
of line, into a few cylinders, instead of 
working it inanumber ot isolated engines, 
where the insulation is r and the 
chances for condensation the best. The 
central stations, located from 30 to 40 
miles apart, could be run by large engines 
and the expansion of steam worked at an 
economical point by better means of cut- 
off than can be obtained in present loco- 
motive construction. In experiments re- 
cently made it was found that an electric 
motor could climb a grade of over 50 per 
cent., so that a marked improvement could 
be looked for in this direction. The ques- 
tion of speed enters as a factor. The pis- 
ton speed of an engine with 24 inches 
stroke and 68 inches diameter of driving 
wheels, traveling at 60 miles an hour, is 
about 1400 feet per minute. An increase 
in the diameter of the driving wheels, with 
the object of decreasing the number of 
strokes, makes the engine correspondingly 
weaker, so that two sharp horns of a 
dilemma are placed before the one at- 


tempting to design an engine to haul the 
increasing weight of trains at a high speed. 
With electric motors it would not be ne- 
cessary to have track tanks and water 
stand pipes distributed closely throughout 
the line, and time and expense would be 
saved. It would not be necessary to carry 
the dead weight of tender and its loud, 
The experience with the centralization of 
power, where large hydraulic, pneumatic 
or electric plants are in operation, is that 
a greater amount can be supplied than 
it is necessary to develop at the station— 
that is, where there is much division a 
50 to 60 horse-power plant can take and 
supply satisfactorily about 100 horse- 
power. The reason for this is that it 
never occurs that all the power is used 
simultaneously. Multiplication of parts 
increases the number of pieces to wear 
and consequent repairs, as well as the 
chances of failure from breakage. No 
argument is necessary to indicate the ad- 
vantage which electric motors would have 
over the present design of locomotives. 


Discussion. 


F. A. Scheffler said that in reading over 
the article which had just been presentcd 
by Mr. Hall he was tempted to give a few 
points in regard to the cost of installing a 
railroad plant, such as the author of the 

aper thinks will be required in the near 
uture, and at the same time he desired to 
state that it is to be regretted that Mr. 
Hall did not spend some little time, be- 
fore writing his paper, in looking up the 
matter of electrical data, so far as railroads 
are concerned, and the necessary cost of 
installation of the generating stations at a 
distance of not more than 30 miles apart. 

The ordinary locomotive of to-day, 
when running at the average rate of speed 
and hauling the average load, does work 
of not less than 300 horse-power. Sup- 
posing the station to be built to have a 
capacity, to each 30 miles of section, of 
not more than one locomotive, the capa- 
city of the generating station would neces- 
swily have to be about 360 horse-power, 
us the best forms of motors at present 
have an efficiency of only about 80 and 85 
per cent. It will require, therefore, for 
the generating station a 360 horse-power 
engine and sufficient boilers for operating 
the same. The cost of the station can be 
summed up about as follows: 


1 360 horse-power engine............... $10,000 
Battery of 360 horse-power boilers...... 7,000 
ED, « ca aniecCntnbnsnedet rans 5,000 


Steam connections, pumps, feed-water 





IG aac cccd exis toe 8 tbcee ues 2.000 
Gemereting GYMAMO. .....6<.00cesccdeseve 12,000 
Electrical station appliances, &c...... 1,000 

Deets Os WR OE oan oie cise vccisncs $37,000 


The foregoing station outfit will not 
permit of having an auxiliary plant of en- 
gine, dynamos and boilers, which ought 
really to be included in the outfit, so that 
in case the engine or dynamos or boilers 
should at any time become inoperative 
there would be another set of appliances 
to operate the railroad with. An aux- 
iliary set of appliances would almost 
double the total cost of the station. 

For operating expenses of the station 
we have the following: 


5 per cent. depreciation on engine and 
Collers & 





paws rea Wsesussu sibs dev ei tiwa'e 68 835 

4 per cent. dépreciation on dynamo...... 480 
6 per cent. interest on station plant...... 2220 
Two firemen, night and day............. 1440 
Two engineers, night and day........... 2000 
Tw6 laborers, night and day ........... 1080 
Maintenance, such as oil, waste, &c..... 300 
NE AION locas tvevccacecucden $8355 


per year, not including the cost of coal. 
In order to ascertain what the cost of 
coal would be, we wiil suppose that the 
total power is required only for one-half 
the time and one-quarter the power for 
the balance. This will give us 2774 tons 
of coal per year required. This assump- 
tion is based on the supposition that the 
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engine will require 3 pounds of coal per 
horse-power hour. If it was a condensing 
engine, of course the assumed rate of 
coal per horse-power would be too high, 
but the speaker should not think it ad- 
visable to use a condensing engine where 
the power would be so largely variable, 
and water along railroad plants is not al- 
ways available for condensing purposes. 
Basing the cost of coal at $3 per net ton, 
the expense per year for same will be 
$8322; adding this to the operating ex- 
penses of the plant at the station, we have 
a total of $16,677. 

So far we have only taken into con- 
sideration the necessary cost of operating 
expenses of the station plant. We have 
now to consider the erection of the neces- 
sary electrical circuits along the line, the 
depreciation of same and the interest on 
the cost of same. Suppose that the 
pressure of the terminals was fixed at 2000 
volts, in order to deliver 300 horse-power 
to the motor it would be necessary to 
carry 112 amperes on the line, and allow- 
ing 20 per cent. drop in the pressure, by 
simple matter of calculation we find that 
the conductors will have to be of an area 
equal to a — rod 1 inch in diameter. 
The pressure of 2000 volts is altogether 
too high to think of using in a safe manner 
the rails for the return circuit, and a cop- 
per conductor would also have to be used 
for this circuit, making two lines of cop- 
per conductors 1 inch in diameter for the 
outgoing and return circuits. If the cir- 
cuit is 30 miles long, it would require the 
enormous quantity of 476,784 pounds for 
each conductor, and the cost of copper 
wire at the present time being 17 cents 
per pound, the amount required to pay for 
the copper wire would be $162,106. 
The interest on this outlay at 6 per cent. 
would be $9726. As an overhead circuit 
would be the cheapest possible way of con- 
veying the current to the motor, and as 
the wire is of such an enormous weight, 
it would not be well to have the poles 
more than 50 feet apart. This would re- 
quire 6300 poles. Basing the cost of 
the poles and erecting same at $2.50 
each, we have a total of $15,750. Erect- 
ing the line would be charged at $150 per 
mile, and this is a very low figure; this 
would give us $4500, making a total cost 
for the line of $20,250. The interest on 
this at 6 per cent. would be $1215. Con- 
tinuing the statement of operating ex- 
penses, it will be necessary to add the 
interest just given to same, and also the 
depreciation of the line. Putting this 
latter at about 2 per cent. (which is very 
low), which would be $3627, we have a 
sum total of $31,245 as the actual total 
annual cost of operating expenses of the 
station plant, and interest, depreciation, 
&c., on each section of 30 miles. 

It will not be necessary vo take into con- 
sideration the cost of operating the motor, 
as this would be about the same as the 
cost of operating the steam locomotive, 
and the first cost ef same would be about 
the cost of a first-class locomotive. The 
only comparison which should be made 
between the operating expenses of the 
steam locomotive and the electrical plant 
would be that of the difference of coal 
consumed between the station and the 
steam locomotive, and possibly the cost of 
repairs of the motor compared with that of 
the locomotive. I have not the exact 
figures of the coal consumed by the ordi- 
nary locomotive, but I do not think it is 
any less than 8 pounds of coal per horse- 
power hour. This being the case, and the 
locomotive develops 300 horse-power for 
12 hours, and one quarter of this horse- 
power for the balance of the day, we 
would have per year a consumption of 
6570 tons. This, at $3 per ton, is equiva- 
lent to $18,710. Deducting the same from 
the cost of total operating expenses of the 
electrical station, we find that the differ- 
ence is in favor of the steam locomotive to 
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the extent of $12,475 per year. I do not|induced currents. This is successful in 


think there would be any difference in cost 
of repairs between the electrical and steam 
locomotive. The total cost of the station, 
copper wire and pole line complete would 
be $219,356. This amount of money 
would buy about 20 new locomotives. 

The foregoing estimates are all based 
on inside figures, and if the railroad was 
600 miles long it can be readily seen what 
an enormous expenditure for electrical 
pur would be necessary, and com- 
paring this with the cost of the present 
steam railroad, would be sufficient to upset 
any calculations in the line of electrical 
railroads. 

I have selected a voltage of 2000 as a 
basis for estimating the cost of the line, 
simply because it would require extraor- 
dinary care in insulation for a higher po- 
tential where the bare conductors, con- 
nections, insulating material, &c., would 
be subjected to all kinds of rough weather. 
If it were found that 4000 volts could be 
satisfactorily insulated (and this has been 
done with covered wires in a few special 
cases), the first cost of line equipment 
would be very largely reduced to, say 
about one-half the above estimated cost, 
thereby reducing the yearly expense of 
operating by decreasing the interest and 
depreciation of the plant. As far as safety 
to human life is concerned, I do not be- 
lieve that 4000 would annihilate more 
completely than 2000 would, but the 
chances for leakage of current at the 
higher voltage would be much greater. 
This would mean greater coal consumption 
and reduced efficiency of the electrical 
apparatus. 

The operation of the plant at full power 
for one-half of the time involves, of course, 
the use of several motors, which has not 
been considered in the matter of operating 
expenses. Such consideration would not 
make any appreciable difference in cost of 
operating expenses, because there would 
necessarily be the same amount of expenses 
in the line of engineers, firemen and depre- 
ciation, &c., on the locomotives as there 
would be upon an equivalent number of 
motors. 

A statement made by Mr. Hall is as 
follows: 

‘*In experiments recently made it was 
found that an electrical motor could climb 
a grade of over 50 per cent.. which is far 
beyond the point of adhesion of loco- 
motives." I would like very much to 
make an inquiry as to the facts of this 
statement. It would be very interesting 
to the members to learn what motor it was 
and how long the grade was, and what 
speed was attained when making this re- 
markable climb. It is well known, of 
course, that there is some very peculiar 
action between the tread of the wheels on 
electric street cars and track, whereby they 
can ascend a higher grade than any other 
kind of motive power, except, perhaps, the 
cable system, but I am very loath to be- 
lieve that an electric motor could ascend 
a grade of over 50 per cent. 

It is safe to say that unless there are 
some radical changes made from the 
ordinary design of electric generators, and 
in the method of transmission of the cur- 
rent to the motor, as well as a motor of 
greater efficiency, that we will never see 
electric railroads operated in this or any 
other country. 

I venture to make the broad statement, 
that if steam transit would be permitted 
in our cities, the electric railroad business 
would not stand any kind of a chance for 
competition. 

H. C. Spaulding said that there were now 
some 300 electric railroad companies en- 
gaging in the pleasing task of cutting 
coupons. It would be useless to attempt 
to run electric roads by the present 
methods. The next step will be the adop- 
tion of high potential currents along the 
track and low potential motors run by 


electric lighting, and may be used in trans- 
portation. The entire absence of recipro- 
cating parts is a most important feature of 
the electric motor. Another point is that 
the higher the speed the greater the econ- 
omy, as the usual 16 to 1 gearing is reduced. 
Further, the adoption of electric motors 
would give an opportunity for the utiliza- 
tion of the water powers of the country. 

One most essential point was brought 
out—namely, that the cost of electric ma- 
chinery is too high, and this fact has acted 
to seriously retard the adoption of motors 
for isolated work. When a railroad com- 
pany decides to supplant steam by elec- 
tricity one of the first steps will be the 
building, and not buying, of the necessary 
plant. Then a $12,000 dynamo will prob- 
ably be obtained at an actual cost of about 
$2000. 

Several speakers were of the opinion 
that there was no increase in traction by 
the passage of a current through the wheels 
and rail. 


Thomas R. Morgan said that he had 
been compelled to make use of electricity 
in his works, and that he wanted to use 
that or any other power which would do 
the work to better advantage. It was 
necessary and most desirable to keep some- 
where near the top, and in order to do 
this it was essential to quickly make use 
of all those appliances which served to ad- 
vance a machine one step further toward 
perfection. Mr. Morgan mentioned a 
traveling crane, now in his shops, which 
was driven by a single electric motor, and 
which performed perfectly all the move- 
ments usual in such appliances. 


Determination of Sensitiveness of 
Automatic Sprinklers. 


was the subject of a paper by A. F. Nagle. 
These devices are now introduced to such 
an extent that it is necessary to form a 
scientific analysis of their sensitiveness. It 
is premised that all automatic sprinklers 
use the same low fusing solder, 155° F., 
yet the time and temperature at which the 
solder fuses, which secures the valve ia 
place, varies considerably with different 
makes of sprinklers. This variation is due 
to the quantity of solder to be melted, the 
amount of metal with which the solder is 
in actual contact, the proximity of the 
solder joint to large masses of metal and 
the strain upon the solder. The purpose 
of the paper is to correct the erroneous 
opinion now held as to the actual tempera- 
tures at which automatic sprinklers work. 
The general method of determining the 
sensitiveness is to place the sprinkler in an 
oven heated by a common gas stove and 
note the temperature at which it opens. 
Such tests give rise to various results, as 
the size of the ovens varies from 1 to 2400 
cubic feet, and the duration of the test is 
never mentioned. A hot water test would 
not be sensitive enough. Air is then 


the only practicable medium. But 
the main difficulty is found in 
the mercurial thermometer. As nothing 


else is feasible the only thing to be done 
is to determine its degree of tardiness. This 
was done by the use of an oven 8 inches 
square and 24 inches deep, open at the 
bottom, and a small gas stove placed 2 
inches below it, to send the hot gases up- 
ward. The cover joint is 43 inches from 
the top, and the thermometer projects 2 
inches into the top. Two small vent 
holes (} inch) in the top.can be opened or 
closed to permit of different rates of heat- 
ing the oven. The sprinkler is screwed 
into a cross pipe, leaving the solder joint 
about 2 inches from the top, or on a level 
with the thermometer bulb. The heat 
from the gas stove opens different sprink- 
lers in from one to three minutes, and at 
indicated temperatures ranging from 190° 
to 300°. This time may be considered the 
same as usually operates in actual fires. 
Having observed the rise of temperature 
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in the oven every ten seconds, its varying 
rate is obtained and recorded in a table 
and also graphically illustrated. Correc- 
tions in the thermometer were determined 
by heating it over the gas stove to 300° or 
so, and then instantly removing it and 
noting its fall every ten seconds, the tem- 
perature of the room being 73°. The air 
about the thermometer was fanned vio- 
lently in order to maintain the temperature 
of the air surrounding it at about that of 
the room. The writer also pointed out 
some errors which are commonly made 
when the owner attempts to test his own 
sprinkler. 
Discussion. 

Prof. R. H. Thurston said that the paper 
was a very interesting one to him, as it 
gave some data bearing upon an entirely 
different subject of investigation. Auto- 
matic sprinklers are ot enormous import- 
ance, and have proved their value upon a 
thousand occasions. To secure a solder 
for these instruments that shall certainly 
melt at a specified temperature and at 
any moment, whether a week, a month or 
a dozen years after installation, is an 
essential to theiremployment. That the 
indications of any thermometer situated in 
an atmosphere the temperature of which is 
rapidly rising are inevitably and invariably 
inaccurate, requires no proof. But if we 
can ascertain in just what is the rate of the 
thermometer under specified conditions it 
is possible that we may find ways of test 
that shall give as satisfactory results for 
their purpose as those given by a chronom- 
eter for its purpose, the instrument never 
indicating the right time, but its rate 
being known and its initial indications 
being on record. 

The defects of the usual methods of 
comparison are shown. But it should be 
remarked that the comparison is not 
simply between the temperatures of the 
room .and thermometer. The rise in 
temperature of the sprinkler itself is, per- 
haps, more likely to follow the law illus- 
trated by the thermometer than that of 
the variation of temperature of the atmos- 
phere about them. So that it might prove 
that, in certain cases, the melting tem- 
perature of the solder should be rather 
that indicated by the thermometer, than 
that of the air in the room—that is to say, 
the melting point of the solder should be 
something less than that which it is de- 
sired to set as the limit of temperature of 
the air in the room in which that sprinkler 
is to be placed. How much less would 
depend, it would seem, upon the charac- 
ter of the construction of the sprinkler 
quite as much as upon that of the solder 
itself 

There is another direction in which we 
are, many of us at least, interested, and 
in which this bit of work affords valuable 
suggestions. One of the most important 
problems confronting the engineer inter- 
ested in the applications of the heat en- 
gines is that of the determination of the 
laws and the data relating to the internal 
heat wastes. But we are there confronted 
by precisely such a difficulty as is here so 
well illustrated. We, as yet, have never 
been able to precisely determine the 
method of variation of temperature of the 
inner walls of the cylinder, and the 
method of storage of heat in them, so as 
to be able to predict, in any given case, 
just how much heat and steam, and fuel 
and money, will probably be wasted by 
the phenomenon now familiarly known as 
‘* cylinder-condensation ” in the steam en- 
gine, and in a slightly different form no 
less influential in the production of losses 
in the other heat engines. Students of 
heat transmission and engineers have 
been vainly seeking the solution of 
the problems thus brought before 
them, but all that we can to-day say is, 
that we cat, under certain condit:ons, and 
for certain cases, approximately estimate 
these wastes and the resultant efficiency 


of the engine. 
measurements of the temperatures of the 
successive layers of the interior of the 
cylinder walls, it is very possible that we 
might determine with some accuracy the 
laws of such wastes. This has heretofore 
been attempted, but with no result. This 
revelation of the absolute worthlessness of 
the mercurial thermometer for any such in- 
vestigations, is in itself likely to prove use- 
ful, though it is presumed that no one 
would to-day attempt to secure measures 
of varying temperatures by its use, under 
the conditions now referred to. 

Charles E. Emery said that the paper of 
the author shows very clearly the princi- 
ples to be observed in the construction of 
automatic sprinklers, and the principal 
distinguishing features of apparatus and 
methods necessary to make proper tests of 
the same. The writer clearly points out 
how it is possible to test such devices, 
and states correctly the actual results ob- 
tained in detail, when, on account of the 
methods employed, the tests do not show 
the true comparative value of com- 
peting devices. This can be done in test- 
ing many other devices than automatic 
sprinklers. For instance, experts know, 
what house owners and many steam-fitters 
do not, that the efficiency of a radiator 
depends upon the freedom with which air 
can circulate over the radiating surfaces; 
so engineers can be found who will make 
a careful test of a client's radiator with a 
given surface distributed over considerable 
length; for instance, with only two rows 
of small pipes, and teat in comparison an 
opponent’s wide, short radiator arranged, 
say, to put the same surfaces in pipes four 
or five rows deep The long, thin radia- 
tor will condense more water every time, 
and if the engineerin his report makes a 
correct drawing of the radiators tested, so 
that on the faceof the report he does not 
appear to deceive the public, but is careful 
not to mention the principle involved, the 
client has an opportunity of extolling the 
merits of his particular radiator in com- 
parison with his opponent’s, and to gain a 
commercial advantage not entirely war- 
ranted by the actual relative values of the 
goods themselves. Mr. Emery suggested 
as a subject for topical discussion, the in- 
quiry as to what extent engineers are war- 
ranted in making and publishing tests of 
this character. 

Prof. D. 8. Jacobus said that a number 
of tests of automatic sprinkler heads have 
been made by him, under the direction of 
President Morton, of Stevens Institute, for 
the New York Board of Fire Underwriters, 
and other parties. The sensitiveness of a 
sprinkler head is only one of the elements 
that must be considered in determining 
whether it is perfect enough to be adopted. 

A criticism that may be made on Mr. 
Nagle’s paper is, that he infers that it has 
not been usual in tests made in an oven 
to note the time required to set off the 
head, as well as the temperature. Our 
practice will not bear out this statement, 
for in all tests, some of which were made 
more than five years ago, the time has been 
recorded and included in the report. 

From the cut given by Mr. Nagle, of the 
testing oven that he makes use of, it ap- 

ars that all the sprinkler heads are placed 
in a vertical position above the pipe to 
which they are connected. If the sprinkler 
is intended to be attached on the under 
side of the pipe, as is the case with the 
greater portion of those now in use, it 
appears more logical to test them in this 
way, and other advantages will be gained 
by doing this. Aguin, in Mr. Nagle’s tests, 
air appears to be used to produce a press- 
ure on the head; this, although it con- 
forms to the = in dry pipe systems, 
is not as good a method in testing as to 
use water, because the presence of water in 
certain forms of heads retards their action. 

The experiments showing the difference 
in the actual temperature of the air and 


Could we secure exact | the reading of the mercurial thermometer, 


made by Nr. Nagle, are useful and inter. 
esting. This is not taken into account in 
our experiments, but is partly eliminated 
by making the tests of a longer duration 
than those made by Mr. Nagle. The 
capacity of the gas burner used to heat 
the oven used by us is such that the tem- 
perature is raised to 200° F in about 3 
minutes, and after this time the radiation 
of.the sides of the oven is so great that 
the heat increases very slowly, rising to 
230° in about five minutes from the start. 
The average sprinkler operates in about 
54 minutes at 235° F., so that by the 
time the head opens the temperature of 
the oven is increasing very slowly, and 
the error due to the difference of the ac- 
tual temperature of the air and the read- 
ing of the thermometer is not a great one, 
On account of the existence of this small 
error, it was proposed to preserve the 
oven at a constant temperature, say 250°, 
introduce the sprinkler head without sen- 
sibly altering this temperature, and note 
the time that was required to set off the 
head bymeans of a stop-watch. It was, 
however, decided that the test for sensi- 
tiveness as now conducted, was accurate 
enough, and the above refinement was not 
adopted. 

The following tests are gone through by 
us on each set of sprinkler heads: 

1. Tests in the oven to determine sen- 
sitiveness and reliability of action. 

2. Tests by applying direct flame at in- 
tervals, to the head, to determine relia- 
bility of action. 

3. Tests of distribution and rate of flow 
of water through the heads. 

The most prevalent and dangerous de- 
fect usually found in sprinkler heads is 
the sticking of the valve to its seat after 
the releasing device has operated To test 
the heads thoroughly in this respect the 
first and second tests, in addition to being 
made on the new heads, are repeated on 
heads that have been connected to piping, 
and subjected to the action of water and 
of brine for about three months. The 
action of the water and brine for three 
months has caused the valves of many 
heads to stick so that they would not open 
under ordinary pressure. 

The oven used for the sensitive tests is 
2 feet in hight, and of 5 cubic feet 
capacity. At two of its sides pieces of 

lass are inserted about 1 foot long by 6 
inches wide. A ‘thermometer hangs at 
such a hight that its bulb is about mid- 
way between the top and bottom of the 
oven, An arrangement of swing joints 
allows the pipe to be drawn outside of the 
oven, so that the sprinkler head may be 
readily screwed to its place. Before push- 
ing the pipe back to its position in the 
oven a water pressure is made to act on 
the sprinkler, and any air that may be in 
the pipe is removed by means of a vent. 
The sprinkler is allowed to stand about 
two minutes in order to test for leakage, 
and then is pushed to its position in the 
oven. The bulb of the thermometer is 
placed near the solder joint and at the 
same hight as the latter. The thermome- 
ter cupteyed has a translucent scale, which 
is illuminated by a flame placed op 
posite the window at the back of the oven. 
A system of plates is used at the bottom of 
the oven to distribute the heat through- 
out the same. A gas burner is employed 
for heating. 

A tank is mounted above the oven at 
such a hight that 10 teet head of water is 
obtained. The sprinklers are usually 
tested under this small head of water. If 
the valve sticks to its seat after the re- 
leasing device has operated a valve lead- 
ing to the tank is closed and the pressure 
gradually increased to that in the city 
mains, in order to determine if this will 
open the sprinklers. Uf the sprinkler 
opens the exact pressure at which it does 
so is recorded. 
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-The advantage of employing water in 
the pipes instead’ of compressed air, and 
connecting the sprinklers in the same way 
that is done in practice, arises from the fact 
that we can test their reliability of action 
at the same time that we do their sensi- 
tiveness, Sometimes sprinkler heads will 
fail on account of a slight leak starting at 
the valve which allows a small amount of 
water to run over the partly melted solder 
joint of the releasing device, thus chilling 
it and preventing the complete opening of 
the head. This action would not occur if 
compressed air were used in the pipes, or 
if the sprinkler were connected in such a 
way that the water that escaped by leak- 
age would not run over the solder joint 
and chill it, as already explained in con- 
nection with the oven tests. Various 
other defects are sometimes found in the 
releasing devices. 

The tests of distribution and rate of flow 
are made under a head- of 10 feet, as-well 
as under high pressure. A barrel is 
mounted so that the level of water in it is 
10 feet above the center of the connection 


pet 6 inches above the head to show | 


ow the water will be distributed when 

the head is used under a ceiling. If the 
water is thrown upward at too great an 
angle it will not distribute properly if 
used under a ceiling. All the heads are 
tested under 20 pounds pressure, as well 
as that due to 10 foot head. 

An additional test that requires much 
time to arrive at satisfactory conclusions is 
one for liability to loss by water damage. 
Many heads are arranged so that they may 
be tightened-up if leakage occurs. This 
tighteniag up is liable to bring an excess- 
ive strain on the solder joint, which may 
yield, not immediately, but perhaps one, 
two or three weeks afterward. It appears 
that the strain produced a slow, weaken- 
ing action. This action has often been 
observed in the heads that were connected 
to. open end pipes filled with water and 
brine and set aside for three months for 
the first and second tests, as already ex+ 
plained. Mazy of the so-called instances 
in which sprinklers have been opened by 
the water hammer may have been simply 





DUPLEX 


into which the sprinkler is secured. A 
large valve is placed directly under this 
barrel, by means of which the water may 
be admitted to the sprinkler without pro- 
ducing a throttling action. A 1-inch or- 
dinary steam pipe screws into a bushing 
fitted in this valve. At a distance of 10 
feet below the surface of the water a 
horizontal length of 4-inch pipe, 10 feet 
long, is connected by means of an elbow. 
The reason for employing the lengths of 
pipe given above was to connect the head 
so that the water furnished it should have 
to travel through about the same length of 
pipe of a small diameter as it wouldin the 
case of « sprinkler connected to system in 
a building. The sprinkler head connected 
to the testing apparatus is 8 feet above the 
floor. 

The New York Board of Fire Under? 
writers require that the distribution 8 feet 
below the sprinkler head shal] be over a 
circle whose diameter is 10 feet; that the 
diameter § inches above the head shall be 
8 feet, and that the rate of flow shall be 
greater than 1 cubic foot per minute. 

To measure the diameter 6 inches above 
the head, a graduated straight edge is em- 
ployed. The observer, standing on the 
same level as this straight edge, can 
readily observe the diameter spread over. 
In some tests a flat surface has been 


FIRE PUMP. 


caused by excessive strain on the solder 
joint. 

Testing of automatic sprinklers is in 
many cases only one of the elements that 
has to be considered before adopting a fire 
extinguishing system, as various devices 
have been adopted to prevent freezing of 
water ir the pipes. _ 

C. J. H. Woodbury said that althoigh 
the first automatic sprinklers were in- 
vented early in the century, yet the pro- 
duction of practical devices and their in- 
troduction on a large scale has been lim- 
ited to the last 12 years. 

The efficiency of such devices is shown 
by a compilation of the fires occurring on 
property insured by one insurance com- 

|pany, from January 1, 1877, to January 
|1, 1890. These fires are divided into two 
| classes; the first including those where 
automatic sprinklers. formed a portion of 
the apparatus in service over the origin of 
the fire, and the second including those 
which lacked the service of such ap- 
paratus. At 290 automatic sprinkler fires, 
only 122 of which reached sufficient 
amount to be followed by a claim, the 
losses amounted to $127,665.44, the aver- 
age cost of each fire being $433.32. The 
other losses amounted to $7,388,503.25 at 
947 fires, 400 of which were followed by 
a claim; the average cost of each fire 
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being $7,802.01, or 18 times the av 
loss occurring at fires under satomatl 

ae t is but fair to say, however, 
that these figures deal with full automatic 
sprinkler systems, and from them have 
been eliminated such instances as where 
the water was shut off from the automatic 
sprinklers, or where they were uot pro- 
vided with a proper static supply in the 
usual manner. An. automatic sprinkler 
system is not different from other me- 
chanical devices in requiring frequent in- 
spection. 

But these results were reached by a very 
few automatic sprinklers, although the 
whole number of such devices is very 
great. I have in my possession 165 differ- 
ent forms of automatic sprinklers, most of 
which would not be reliably operative in 
case of fire,-er-they are so constructed as 
to be especially prone to leakage or to dis- 
ability by corrosion. 

An automatic sprinkler does not open at 
the fusion point of the solder, which is 
about 167° F., but at the critical point of 
the alloy. 


(To be continued.) 
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Duplex Fire Pump. 





We herewith present a cut of a new 
duplex fire pump for use in large build- 
ings and factories where an independent 
fire apparatus is essential, It is very 
heavily built and well designed for the 
work. The water cylinders are cast sepa- 
rate, so that in case of breakage one of the 


_.cylinders.can be easily taken off and con- 


veniently repaired. The water cylinders 
are lined with heavy brass, or copper re- 


+movable liners, which can be taken out, 
~+rebored and replaced in a few minutes. 


These pumps are all tested to 300 pounds 
pressure, and in case of fire can be sub- 
jected to avery severe duty. The valve 
motion is so designed that the pump can 
be run at a very high rate of speed, with- 
out any danger of deranging the valves. 
The water valve area is very large and it 
will allow a large body of water to pass 
through it almost noiselessly. The cylin- 
ders are fitted with large hand hole plates 
and all the valves can be gotten at with ease. 


————— EEE 


The following members of the American 
Boiler’ Manufacturers’ Association consti- 
tute-the Committee on Insurance» ap- 
pointed to report at the next meeting of 
the association, to be held in the Park 
Avenue Hotel, New York, Tuesday, July 
1, 1890. This committee will present 
plans, &c., and upon ‘their recommenda- 
tion the association will act: Richard 
Hammond, chairman, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Philip Rohan, secretary, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
J. R. Brownell, Dayton, Ohio; J. 
Mathews, South Bend, Ind.; R. M. Con- 
nery, Philadelphia, Pa.; A. P. Pitkin, 
Hartford, Conn.; P. F. Dundon, San 
Francisco, Cal.; J. Bromich, Topeka, 
Kan.; Abiel Heilman, Allentown, Pa. ; 
William B. Dunning, Geneva, N. Y.; 
James G. Mitchell, Philadelphia, Pa.; D. 
A. Rees, Memphis, Tenn.; David F. 
Coghlan, Holyoke, Mass.; J. V. Carter, 
Bordontown, N. J.; C. Sullivan, Newark, 
N. J.; John Wich, Denver, Col.; Charles 
H. Shaw, Denver, Col.; Brobst & Himes, 
Grand Rapids, Mich; Neilan & Paul, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Scannell and Wholey, 
Lowell, Mass. All members of the, 
above committee are requested to co- 
operate with the chairman and secretary— 
Messrs. Hammond and Rohan-—and com- 
plete all preliminary work in accord with 
the views already expressed in the com- 
munications sent to the secretary of the 
association. 

rr ————— - : 

The net debt of the Dominion April 30, - 
was $233,924,000, a decrease of $575,000, 
as compared with a year ago. 
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tured by the Bryant Nail Company, of, plan, to which is secured the connecting - 
oe are Ta ae nee Boston, Mass. The schumnpiaite illus-| rod a, Figs. 1 and 2. The shaft is 3 
” The rapid development in the United trations, of*which Fig. 1 is a plan, Fig. | vided with the usual fly-wheel and 
States of the wire nail industry, the pro-| 2 is a section through some of the work-| pulley. The connecting rod has seeehed 
duct having reached within a few years!ing parts, and Fig. 3 a side elevation, | to it a head piece, to which is secured 
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Fig. 1.—Plan of Machine. 
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Fig. 2.—Partial Vertical Section. 


THE BRYANT WIRE NAIL MACHINE. 


over 2,000,000 kegs, has stimulated in-| serve to indicate the construction of the|the punch or header which forms the 

uity in "devising improved machinery. | machine. head of the nail. A pin, shown in sec- 
‘Among those brought to the attention of} The main shaft A, Figs. 1 and 2, having | tion, Fig. 2, is used to attach the header 
the trade during the past year has been | bearings in the top frame of the machine, to the connecting rod. The head piece 
the Bryant Wire Nail Machine, manufac-|is provided with a crank, shown in the! itself travels in guides, which are secured 
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by bolts to cross pieces of the machine. 

Upon the crank shaft A, inside of the 
framework, is mounted a disk, B, Figs. 
1 and 8, provided with a dovetailed slot 
which receives in it the dovetailed head 
of a bolt or stud, which can be firmly 
held in any usual manner in an adjusted 
position. This block enters into the slot 
of the lever }, Fig. 8, the lever being 

ivoted toa rocker, C, Figs. 1 and 3. 
ro the rocker C is secured one end of an 
arm, d, Fig. 1, partially shown in dotted 
lines in Fig. 8. This arm is connected 
at its other end to a pitman joined toa 
guide rod, @’, Figs. 1 and 8. The latter 
has secured to it one end of a carriage, D, 
Fig. 1, the other end of which encircles 
and slides upon a supporting rod secured 
to the top frame. 

This carriage D, near its center and in 
line with the straightening rolls N, Figs. 
1, 2 and 8, common to this class of ma- 
chine, supports between upturned ears a 
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This lever has resting upon it at one end 
an arm, the other arm of which bears on 
acam on the main shaft A. This lever 
is shown as F in Fig. 2. During a part 
of the revolution of the shaft, A, the cam 
raises the long arm of the lever, F, de- 
pressing its short arm, which causes the 
upper die to grip the wire, holding it 
firmly between it and the lower die, while 
the punch or hammer ¢, Fig. 2, strikes 
the end of the wire, upsetting it and 
forming the head of the aoail. A spiral 
spring, as the cam on the shaft A, re- 
cedes, forces upward the die e’, thus per- 
mitting the wire to be fed forward by the 
feed mechanism to form a nail of the de- 
sired length. This length can be varied 
by changing the position of the stud shown 
in Fig. 2 immediately below the dotted 
lever. 

Two cutting dies shown in Fig 1 to the 
right and to the left of the header cut the 
wire and form a conical point for the nail. 
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a by the ae = soon as the 
tter operation is ormed the upper 
die is ced and the wire is fed fomman 
until the desired length has been supplied, 
the ae die ¢’, again holds the wire, 
while the cutting dies are o , cut- 
ting and pointing the nail. Then the 
finger or clearer strikes the nail and throws 
it into the shute leading to the receiver. 
The Bryant Nail Company operated the 
machines at their factory at Lynn until 
they were burned out by a recent fire. 
The machine has been tested by the Ashley 
Wire Company, of Joliet, Ill., and has a 
capacity of making 350 8-penny nails 
with No. 11 wire, or 1100 pounds in ten 
hours. The dies of the machine have 18 
scores, which effect a material reduction in 
the cost of operation. We understand 
that the cost of knives and dies for oper- 
ating this machine amounts to only about 2 
cents per keg of nails cut. The machine 
has proved itself capable of long con- 
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lever provided with a dog to engage the 
wire after passing the rolls. The lever, 
dog and carriage constitute a feeding me- 
chanism for the wire. The dog, which is 
chisel pointed at the end, is connected to 
the lever by a screw. The other end of 
the lever is guided upon a spiral spring, 
indicated in Fig. 2, which encircles a stud 
on the carriage, this stud having pivoted 
to it a lifter, shown clearly in Fig. 2. By 
means of this lifter the feed mechanism 
may be rendered inoperative by turning it 
into the dotted line position shown in 
Fig. 2.° After being fed forward between 
the feed mechanism, the wire enters a 
ide way formed in and extending across 
the plate E, Fig. 2, the lower die 
e, is set in a recess of the plate 
E, being secured in it by a bolt, 
which is vertically adjustable by the screw 
shown, the cusion being interposed be- 
tween the die and the bolt to prevent in- 
jury to the former. The upper die, ¢’, by 
which the wire is gripped, is also set in a 
recess of a lever en to the plate, E. 
The position of this lever can be seen b 
its projecting arm with rounded end. 
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Fig. 3.—Side Elevation of Machine, 


These dies can be adjusted relatively to 
each other and in a horizontal position, or 
at an angle of 180° to insure their perfect 
working. They are made to approach and 
recede from each other by means of an 
eccentric on the shaft A. This has an 
eccentric rod of the usual construction 
shown in Fig. 3, extending immediately 
below 6. As is shown, this eccentric rod 
1s secured to the pin by a set screw. The 
arm of the cutter carrier rocks upon a rod 
shown in section in Fig. 2, immediately 
below the connecting rod a. The cutter 
carrier can be adjusted longitudinally, and 
both carriers can be moved longitudinally 
together to allow more or less metal to be 
left to form the head of the nail. 
Mechanism is provided to strike the nail 
in the case that after being cut by the 
cutting die it still clings toeither the wire 
or the dies themselves. 

The operation of the machine is, there- 
fore, that the wire, after being straight- 
ened by the straightening rolls is fed for- 
ward by the feed mechanism, gripped be- 
tween the gripping dies ¢ and ¢’, is firmly 
held by them while the head is being 
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tinued®service, the last one with latest im 
provements having been run for nearly 
two years, while the original ones, which 
were destroyed in the fire alluded too, had 
been running nearly six. 





Carnegie, Phipps & Co., of Pittsburgh, 
have begun suit to foreclose a mo 
covering the plant of the Columbia Bridge 
Company, including real estate, buildings, 
machinery, &c., given to secure notes 
amounting to $38,000, but only one of a 
series of notes for that amount being now 
due. Several firms in Dayton, Ohio, and 
other cities are made parties defendant 
because they have liens or claims against 
the bridge company. 


The property of the Washburn & Moen 
Mfg. Gonsen has been attached for 
$20,000, at Worcester, by the Worcester 
Steel Works. This is the sequel of a 
suit and attachment for $15,000 entered 
by the Washburn & Moen Mfg. Company 
against the steel works about a week ago. 
Breach of contract is claimed by both 
parties. 
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MANUFACTURING. | 


The Fort Madison Iron Works, Fort 
Madison, Iowa, have completed repairs and 


beguu work. 


The Malleable Iron Works will shortly 
remove from New Castle, Pa, to Muske- 
gon, Mich. The company will erect a 
arge plaat and give employment to 100 
hands. 


The Kilmer Mfg. Company, of New- 
burgh, N. Y., propose to erect a rolling 
mill in connection with their wire works. 





Eighteen furnaces for the melting plant 
of the Carpenter Steel Works, Reading, 
Pa.. have been completed, and a 2500- 
pound and a 20,000-pound steam hammer 
are to be erected in order to do the forg- 
ing required by the Government con- 
tracts 


The Warne Electro Steel Company have 
filed articles of incorporation at Buffalo, 
N. Y. The capital stock ef the concern 
is $100,000, and their object the manufact- 
ure of steel, machinery and mechanical 
appliances. 


At the annual meeting of the directors 
of the Spiral Weld Tube Works, East 
Orange, N. J., which was held last week, 
the capital of the company was increased to 
$1,000,000, and the following directors 
elected for the ensuing year: James C. 
Bayles, East Orange; Henry R. Towne, 
president of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Com- 
pany, Stamford, Conn.; Geo. Burnham, 
Jr., of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia ; David Bingham, East 
Orange; 8S. T. Wellman, president of the 
Chester (Pa.) Rolling Mills; John A. Price, 
president of the Scranton Stove Works, 
Scranton, Pa.; Wm. P. Prentice, New 
York; A. C. Walworth, Boston; Geo. C. 
Hallett, East Orange; Wm. 8. Church, 
Port Chester, N. Y. The board organized 
under the following officers: President, 
James C. Bayles; treasurer, Geo. C. Hallet, 
and secretary, W. S. Church. 


Several weeks since we announced that 
the employees of the National Tube Works 
Company, of McKeesport, Pa., had de- 
manded an increase in wages of 10 per 
cent., or a reduction of the hours of labor 
to nine without any reduction in wages. 
These demands were both refused by the 
company, and on Tuesday of last week 
about 3000 men went out on a strike, and 
the entire plant is now idle, with little 
prospect of a speedy settlement. A mass 
meeting of the employees was held on 
Sunday afternoon last, which was ad- 
dressed by E. C. Converse, general man- 
ager of the company. He did not offer a 
compromise, as some of the men expected. 
He spoke of arranging matters to permit 
the men in the galvanizing and threadin 
departments to work by the piece, eal 
those who so desired in the big mill, 
stating that the rates with them would be 
made satisfactory with both the men and 
the company. He also stated that the 
company had made many improvements 
in the past year, among which was the 
building of a warehouse at Chicago, which 
is stocked full of pipe, as are all the 
warehouses and yards of the company 
The remarks were of a nature to show 
why the company thought it impossible 
to grant theadvance. After Mr. Converse 
had retired a vote was taken, and it was 
unanimously decided to stand out until the 
advance is granted:>-It is reported that 
Mr. Converse will endeavor to start the 
works during the present week by hiring 
new hands. 


The W. Dewees Wood Company, of Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., have completed the erection 
of an open hearth steel plant, consisting 
cf two 15-ton furnaces of the Lash design. 

















It was built by D. R. Lean, engineer and 
contractor, of Pittsburgh. One of the fur- 
naces was fired up on Thursday, the 19th 
inst. The other one will not be started 
up for some time, as the firm will probably 
put a basic lining in it for the manufact- 
ure of basic steel. 


The Standard Oil Company recently 
placed an order for $250,000 worth of 
pipe with the Oil City Tube Company, of 
Oil City, Pa., and the Pennsylvania Tube 
Works, of Pittsburgh. It is the intention 
of the company to increase the capacity of 
the national transit system. 


While the Carroll-Porter Boiler and 
Tank Company, of Pittsburgh, have been 
in existence only a few months, they have 
sufficient work on hand to keep them busy 
for some time to come. Among recent 
contracts they have received was one for 
the ironwork for a blast furnace and a 
number of 28-inch boilers. 


It is reported that a syndicate of Pitts- 
burgh capitalists have been looking over 
the Pollock farm, located between the Mc- 
Keesport and Bellevernon Railroad and the 
Monongabela River, above Reynoldtown, 
with a view of securing a ten-acre site for 
a steel plant. 


Laughlin & Co., Limited, proprietors of 
the Eliza furnaces at Pittsburgh, are re- 
pairing their No. 2 furnace and will in- 
crease it to a hight of 75 feet. They are 
also erecting a new hoist tower, and three 
hot blast stoves, two of the latter being 
for No. 2 and one for No. 3 furnaces. All 
underground flues have been taken out and 
overhead flues substituted. Riter & Con- 
ley, of the above city, have the contract for 
the work. 


Counsel for the Catasauqua Mfg. Com- 
pany, of Catasauqua, Pa., have taken out 
a writ of error in the famous scrap iron 
case against John W. Hopkins and Philip 
Storm, and the case has been appealed to 
the Supreme Court. 


The Youngstown Bridge Company, of 
Youngstown, Ohio, received a contract to 
build a $35,000 bridge over the Ohio River 
at Wheeling, W. Va. Among other orders 
is a bridge for the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, two for the Cincinnati South- 
ern Railroad, a city bridge for Baltimore, 
Md., and one for St. Louis. 


From the Reading, Pa., Times of the 
13th inst. we take the following: The 
cast of a 4-inch steel canron was success- 
fully made in the Carpenter Steel Works 
on Saturday. This is the second gun cast 
at the works, and 33 others of various 


sizes are to be cast. Hh cast on Sat- 
urday will be sent the Washington 
Navy Yard, where it be finished. The 
finest quality of steel was used, and Mr. 
Carpenter is satisfied that it will stand the 
test. This week Mr. Carpenter will leave 
for England in the interest of the com- 
pany. The stock of the company now 
commands $100 a share. Six months ago 
the stock was sold at $60 per share. 


The nail mill of the Cumberland Nail 
and Iron Works, Bridgeton, N. J., has 
shut down, owing, it is said, to an over- 
production in the nail trade. 


The Iowa Barb Wire Mill, at Allentown, 
Pa., will be further enlarged by the addi- 
tion of a large brick building for the 
manufacturing of wire nails. 


The Harvey Steel Car Company, with a 
capital stock of $1,000,000, to deal in rail- 
way cars and supplies, has been incor- 
porated at Chicago. The incorporators 
are T. W. Harvey, G. L. Harvey and A. 
M. Turner. 


An addition of 280 x 100 feet is being 
added to the plant of the Standard Steel 
Casting Company, of Thurlow, Pa., to be 
used for molding and drying castings. A 


new storage house 100 x 80 feet, anda 
y iron foundry 100 x 60 feet are also 
ing built. 


The entire plant of the Calument Iron 
and Steel Company, at Cummings, Mich., 
has resumed, 


The officers of the Pacific Iron and Nail 
Company, San Francisco, Cal., have been 
re-elected tor the coming year. They are: 
President, H. J. Sadler; manager, William 
Wright; vice-president, W. F. Mau. 


Business men of Salem, Va., have sub- 
scribed to secure steel works, to be built 
on the land of the Salem Improvement 
Company. 


The Wisconsin Iron Company, of Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis., have given a mortgage to 
the Massachusetts Loan and Trust Com- 
pany for $1,500,000. 


The Gadsden Bar and Steel Mill Com- 
pany, capital $150,000, paid up, have been 
organized at Gadsden, Ala. The mill 
will comprise one 100-ton bar mill and 
four sheet iron mills. When completed, 
they will give employment to 300 hands. 


The Jersey City Galvanizing Company 
are running double time, and have never 
been so crowded with work since organ- 
ized. They have just added another bath 
to their capacity, which is the largest 
galvanizing tank in the United States, 
holding 35 tons melted metal, and has 
been constructed for special large work 
on which the company have a large con- 
tract. 


Andrews Bros.’ Company, of Hasel- 
ton, Ohio, are continuing to make im- 
provements to their rolling mill and fur- 
nace plant. They are now tearing down 
their old foundry with the intention of 
erecting in its stead a new one of the best 
modern type. They will not only make 
castings for repairs, but will cast rolls and 
other essentials not usually undertaken by 
owners of rolling mills. The castin 
house of the furnace has proved too smal 
and is to be extended. The warehouse 
has hitherto been located in a part of the 
rolling mill, but will shortly be established 
in a separate building. 


Machinery. 


The Harrisburg Boiler & Mfg. Com- 
pany, Harrisburg, Pa., report a most 
gratifying demand for their specialty, 
the Star Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 
The increasing trade within the past year 
has necessitated the erection of an exten- 
sion 40 x 84 feet in depth, with a wing 
56 x 60 feet, which will be utilized as a 
boiler shop, &c. This building will con- 
tain special machinery adapted to the 
manufacture of their 8s. About 
$10,000 will be expended in this direc- 
tien. The capital stock has been increased 
$20,000, and with a recent order from 
Copenhagen, Denmark, an application 
was made forthe agency for Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden. 


The Sandwich Enterprise Company, of 
Sandwich, Ill., have purchased the entire 
pump business, together with goodwill in 
trade, patterns, &c., recently owned by 
Clark Bros., at Belmont, N. Y., and will 
continue to manufacture the new Cham- 

ion force pump, which was Clark 

ros.’ finest specialty. Agencies for the 
sale of these _—- will be maintained as 
formerly in the Eastern States. The Sand- 
wich Company have a high reputation for 
the class of work in which they have long 
been engaged. ‘Their facilities enable 
them to handle a very large business with 
dispatch. 


The Springfield Foundry Company, of 
Springfield, Mass., have recently com- 
pleted the extensive additions and im- 
eo to their plant which have 

n ir progress during the past ‘year. In 
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addition to the production of iron and 
brass castings for heavy and light ma- 
chinery, electric railway plants, arc lamps, 
lawn mowers, typewriters, &c., the Spring- 
field Foundry Company make a specialty 
of hydraulic elevators. They make two 
styles, a cable elevator, which is called 
the Atlas hydraulic screw, and a plunger 
or direct lift elevator, the Titan. One of 
the Atlas hydraulic elevators will be 
erected in the new hotel now being built 
by G. F. Heublein & Bro. in Hartford. 
Among other parties who have lately had 
the Atlas elevators put in are- The Edison 
Hotel, Schenectady, N. Y., the H. B. Smith 
Company, Westfield, Mass., and the Thomas 
Morgan Envelope Company, of Springfield. 
The Springfield Foundry Company have 
recently supplied the following: Titan 
hydraulic plunger elevators, one each for 
Cooley’s Hotel, Homer, Foot & Co., 
Meekins Packard & Co., Springfield 
Steam Power Company and Springfield 
Brewing Company, Springfield; the Rock- 
ville Gas Light Company, Rockville, 
Conn., and the Springfield Emery Wheel 
Mig. Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Providence and Stonington Line 
have closed a contract with the Morgan 
Iron Works for a 3500 horse power com- 
pound beam engine, with high pressure 
cylinder between the beam center and 
crank pin and the low pressure cylinder 
at opposite end, the same as usually 
placed, making a balanced engine by bal- 
ancing the forces on either end of the 
beam and Sickles’ cut off valves on each 
cylinder; also three double ended and two 
single end Scotch type of boilers to carry 
100 pounds of steam working pressure. 
The engine, keelson and gallows aaa are 
to be of steel. 


William Tod & Co., founders and 
machinists, of Youngstown, Ohio, are 
building some very ingenious devices de- 
signed by E. L. Ford, manager of the 
Youngstown Steel Company, to facilitate 
the handling of molten iron at the Brier 
Hill plant of that company. 


C. Seymour Dutton, with William Tod 
& Co., of Youngstown, Ohio, has been 
granted a patent for an improved steam 
engine governor. The firm are now using 
it on all their engines with much success, 


The Greenlee Foundry Company, capital 
stock $100,000, have been organized at 
Chicago to carry on a general foundry 
business. 


The Duvall Engine Company, of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, have been prospecting in the 
South fora desirable location for their works 
Sherman, Texas, will probably be selected, 
and the entire plant, giving employment 
to 150 hands, will be removed to that 
place. 


The American Foundry Company, capital 
stock $50,000, have filed articles of incor- 
poration at Tacoma, Wash. 


The John Becker Mfg. Company, of 157 
Peari street, Boston, Mass., are about to 

ut on the market a new routing and mill- 
ing machine for which special advantages 
are claimed. 


The Hooker Steam Pump Company have 
removed their office and works from South 
Chicago to the Springer Building, 205 and 
207 South Canal street, Chicago. . The 
manager of this company is Wm. D. 
Hooker, who* was formerly president of 
the Hooker-Colville Steam on Com- 
pany, of St. Louis. His new company 
manufactures steam pumps for any service 
desired and either single cylinder or 
duplex. 


Hardware. 


Arnold & Co., Norwalk, Conn., while 
continuing the manufacture of their barn 
door hangers, rollers, trunk casters, &c., 
as heretofore, are now giving special atten- 











tion to general foundry work, largely for 
steam and hot water heating. 


Butterfield & Co., Derby Line, Vt., 
are adding to their present facilities for 
the manufacture of stocks and dies, solid 
die plates, Reece’s new screw plates, &c., 
a fire-proof building, 133 x 33 feet, one 
story high. Since January 1 they have 
been working two shifts, 10 hours each, 
in order to keep up with their orders. 
Their Canadian factory has been similarly 
overtaxed, and prospects for the year are 
referred to as very encouraging. 


Slaymaker, Barry & Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
are now established in their new quarters, 
314 to 320 8. Water street. Owing to 
the increased trade of the past year in 
their self-locking Scandinavian padlocks 
and hardware specialties, they were com- 
pelled to seek larger quarters. The fac- 
tory is capacious, with brass foundry, 
boiler and engine house adjoining. It is 
stated the capacity in locks is 500 dozen 
per day. 


The Anthony Wayne Mfg. Company, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., under recent date, ad- 
vise us as follows: Business is very 
fair, and we are pleased to state that our 
washer is gaining a good foothold in the 
Eastern States, especially in New York, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. 


The Springfield Emery Wheel Mfg. 
Company announced under date of April 
28, 1890, that they have moved their en- 
tire plant from Springfield, Mass., to 
Bridgeport, Conn,, where they are now 
located in their new factories, designed 
especially for them, on Howard avenue 
and Spruce street. They advise us that 
new machinery and latest appliances have 
been added, enabling them to turn out 
first class goods to meet increasing de- 
mands. 


The American Wire Nail Company, 
Covington, Ken., who were unfortunate 
in having their rod mill at Anderson, 
Ind., destroyed by fire, have since that 
time been operating under temporary 
buildings. They have, however, recentl) 
placed a contract with the Shiffler Bridge 
Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., for an iron 
building 262 x 211 feet—the building to 
be completed within 60 days. 


Under recent date the Forsyth Scale 
Company, of Youngstown, Ohio, write 
us as follows: 

Our business has been increasing very fast. 
Each year of the past five years has shown an 
increase of business over the ae year. 
This last year the greatest increase of We 
are hampered for room, and will soon be in 
possession of a large addition to our works, 
which will enable us to more than double our 
cue. For the last six months we have been 
behind our orders, and with a steady growth 
of trade, will necessitate the e ent of 
our works in the near future. We have filled 
many orders for specialties in the line of scales, 
and are now Ses a very peculiar scale 
of great capacity for a large manufacturing 
company. 

A few days ago a slight difference arose 
between the firm of H. M. Myers & Co., 
Limited, shovel manufacturers, of Beaver 
Falls, Pa., and their polishers. The 
difference was s ily adjusted, and there 
will be no delay whatever in filling all 
orders promptly. The works of the firm 
are being operated full time with plenty 
of orders on hand. 


Miscellaneous, 

McNab & Harlin Mfg. Campany, Pater- 
son, N. J., are building an addition to 
their brass works 75x 100 feet, three 
stories in hight. 

The Western Wheel Works Company, 
of Chicago, will erect two factories in 
that city at a cost of $60,000. 

The Lehigh Valley Car Company, of 
Stemton, Pa., have now under contract 


and construetion the following cars: One 
thousand five hundred box cars of 50,000 
pounds capacity by McKee, Fuller & Co., 
Catasauqua, Pa., and 500 of the samestyle 
of cars by the Jackson & Woodin Mfg. 
Company, Berwick, Pa. The company are 
also building 300 box, 200 ator and 
200 flat bottom gondolas at their own 
shops. The company will not at present 
contract for any other new cars. 


The Birmingham, Ala., Safe and Lock 
Works have passed into new hands, and 
will be started up at once. 


A wire nail works employing 150 men 
will shortly be started up at Muskegon, 
Mich. 


All the details have been completed for 
the erection of the Northern Pacific Re- 
duction Company’s smelter at Spokane 
Falls. 


The Harrington & King a 
Company, manufacturers of perfora 
sheet metals for all purposes, have removed 
their New York office to 284 Pearl street, 
corner of Beekman, a few doors from the 
location of their old office. The com- 
pany’s works in Chicago are at present 
crowded with orders to such an extent 
that the addition of new machinery has 
been rendered imperative. The extension 
recently made to their floor space will be 
occupied much sooner than was antici- 
pated. 


Among newly created Illinois corpora- 
tions are the following: Greenlee Foundry 
Company, to carry on a general foundry 
business; capital stock, $100,000; incor- 
porators, R. 8. Greenlee, R. L. Greenlee 
and R. W. Russell. Greenlee Bros. & 
Co., to carry on the business of manufact- 
uring wood turning machinery, &c. ; cap- 
ital stock, $300,000; incorporators, R. 5. 
Greenlee, R. L. Greenlee and R. W. Rus- 
sell. The Michigan Fuel Company, at 
Chicago, to manufacture and supply gas, 
electricity, &c. ; capital stock, $2,000,000 ; 
incorporators, George B. Kidder, Thomas 
I. Porter and C. C. March. Gearon Me- 
tallic Railway Track Sleeper Company, at 
Chicago, to manufacture and sell a patent 
track sleeper; capital stock, $8,000,000; 
incorporators, H. V. Slutz, Thomas Dor- 
win and Isham Randolph. 


The car axle department of the Annis- 
ton, Ala., Rolling Stock Works has re- 
ceived an order for 16,000 axles, to meet 
which the capacity of the plant will be 
doubled as soon as the necessary arrange- 
ments can be completed. 


The contract for the construction of the 
new water works system, at Big Stone Gap, 
Va., has been given to the Glamo 
Iron Works, of Lynchburg. The price 
agreed upon is $65,000. 





We had occasion recently to observe 
the working of the machine for casting 
steel introduced at a number of crucible 
steel works by the Solid Steel Casting 
—— of Newark, N. J. The machine 
was described in The Iron Age some time 
since. It has now been in operation at the 
works of Spaulding, Jennings & Co., of 
Jersey City, for a considerable period, 
and has been more recently introduced at 
the Illingworth Steel Works at Harrison, 
near Newark, N. J. We observed the 


casting of a bent, which proceeded with- 
out a hitch. The effect of the method is 


very clearly visible in the ingots _ 
duced, They are solid to the top. The 
characteristic feature of the method is 
that the ingots are cast one above the 
other, so that one practically forms the 
bend from which the mold below is fed 
until chilled. 





It will cost $225,000 to convert the 
monitor Wyandotte into a floating bat- 
tery. 
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It is now estimated that in the cotton 
and woolen industries more than two- 
thirds of the work formerly done by hand 
is accomplished by machinery, and with 
far more satisfactory results. 


Philadelphia papers figure up losses in 
that city within a year, through the em- 
bezzlement of persons holding positions of 
trust and the management of financial 
institutions, amounting to over $2,000,000. 
New York would shrink from a com- 
parison. 


There is a ‘‘blow hole” in Alaska, bet- 
ter known as a volcano, which is throwing 
a volcanic pillar four miles high. The 
location could not have been better 
chosen 





An extensive system of smuggling at 
this port has been detected by the new 
chief of the special Treasury nts, a 
number of prominent firms and indi- 
viduals having engaged in the business of 
ordering clothing in London through the 
steamship stewards of various lines, and 
avoiding the payment of duties. The in- 
spectors detected similar irregularities in 
the importation of cutlery. 

Italy is passing through a severe indus- 
trial and monetary crisis, which is popu- 
larly attributed to the triple alliance. 
Taxes have become so enormous that the 
poorer classes are forced to emigrate, 
thereby causing a loss of force to the na- 
tion, and those who remain see their lands 
and their little possessions distrained by 
the authorities for non-payment of govern- 
ment dues. The result is that agriculture 
and industry are at a complete standstill. 
Factories and banks are closing every day, 
the oldest and most respected of the finan- 
cial institutions of the country are crumb- 
ling. Credit is a thing of the past and 
trade is at astandstill. For the coming 
year $10,000,000 new taxes will be im- 
posed. 


The Roumanian Government offered for 
sale, on May 10, nearly 6,000,000 ounces 
of coined silver for which it has no further 
use. The Italian Government has 9,000, - 
000 ounces in fine silver bars which it 
would be pleased to sell. The Belgian 
Government at the end of this year takes 
over 36,000,000 ounces from the Bank of 
France, coined, counted and packed, 
which it will gladly turn over to any pur- 
chaser—f.o.b. Holland has just given its 
Minister of Finance discretion to sell over 
4,000,000 ounces of silver at the best price 
he can get. Lastly, Germany has a little 
matter of silver, 60,000,000 to 70,000,000 
ounces, which it has been longing to sell 
for 15 years. Here are about 115,000,000 
ounces of fine silver ready for sale. How 
long will a bull market in silver go on be- 
fore sales begin, and when they do, what 
chance is there going to be in maintainin 
the price of silver? The Springfiel 
(Mass. ) blican says: ‘It will be 
seen that in any case the final results 
of such a plan as Eastern Senators are 
willing to accept must be disastrous in 
the extreme and leave us buried under an 
immense stock of metal, from which we 
could not emerge without loss of national 
credit and dignity, and without shaking 
our monetary system to the foundation. 


The t steamers Puritan and Cun- 
necticut, of the Fall River and Providence 
lines respectively, had a lively ‘‘ brush” 
on the Sound a few days ago, but the 
former arrived in New York one hour 
ahead, 


As an example of the Dominion Govern- 
ment’s policy in dealing with Northwest 
and Indian Reserve timber limits, the 
Ottawa, Ont., Free Press gives the follow- 
ing: The government, as trustees for the 


Indians, sold a Whitefish Lake limit to 
Honore Robillard, M.P., for $816. He 
sold it to Barnet & McKay for $15,000; 
they sold it to Francis Bros. of Packen- 
ham, for $55,000, and this concern lately 
received $100,000 for the limit from Saxe 
Bros., of Albany. The disgruntled Ameri- 
can Lo certainly fares better with his tim- 
ber than that. 


The Calumet Street Railway Company, 
of Chicago, will have their tracks down 
before July 1, starting from the rolling 
mills and running west. 


A cave-in occurred at the Ashley coal 
mine near Wilkesbarre, Pa., last week, and 
an explosion followed which proved fatal 
to 26 men who were imprisoned in the 
gangways. 


E. V. Powderly was indicted by the 
grand jury at Scottdale, Pa., for alleged 
conspiracy in defeating Callaghan for the 
Senatorial nomination in 1888 and ruining 
his business, but the verdict ot the jury 
was ‘not guilty.” 


Wood pulp factories are being estab- 
lished in Newfoundland on a large scale, 
and a bill authorizing grants of land for 
the encouragement of this industry haye 
been introduced in the Legislature. 


The woolen branch of the dry goods 
jobbing trade in New York is conjested 
by excessive production and the need of 
an export market. Prices are at the lowest 
range ever recorded 


The election in Japan for the Shingun 
or National Assembly will be held July 1. 
Then, for the first time the lower ciasses, 
who formerly were ranked only as subjects 
of their respective damios, will be repre- 
sented in making the laws of the country. 


The Chicago Gas Trust has been ab- 
sorbed by the Standard Oil Company, who, 
it is said, propose to lay mains and pump 
natural gas into the city from the fields it 
controls east of that point. 


Subscriptions for a trade school in Chi- 
cago are being made by the Builders’ and 
Traders’ Exchange. 


As a result of the eight-hour day strikes 
about 25,000 workingmen are supposed to 
have secured a reduction to that limit of 
daily labor. 


Faunce’s Tavern, on the corner of Broad 
and Pearl streets, where the New York 
Chamber of Commerce was organized in 
1768, and which in various ways is asso- 
ciated with the memory of Gen. George 
Washington, is undergoing a much needed 
renovation. It has been well suggested 
that the Chamber of Commerce should pre- 
serve the structure as an historic relic. 


Senator Roesch’s weekly payment bill, 
now in the hands of the Governor of New 
York, compe!s all manufacturers to pay 
their employees weekly. 


Engineer Lindenthal’s plan for a bridge 
across the Hudson River, from New York 
to Jersey City, was favorably reported by 
the Senate Committee on Commerce. 


The Bonnard Bronze Company was suc- 
cessful in taking Beevher’s statue from the 
mold. 


Still another elevated railroad in Chi- 
cago has been planaed, to invade the ex- 
clusive monopoly of surface roads, possessed 
by what is known as the Yerk’s system. 
The route mapped out includes both the 
West and South sides. Threatened from 
this new quarter work on the Lake street 
project, which was stopped not long ago, 
for the ostensible reason that the iron mills 
could not sonaty materials, has been 
actively resumed. 


The new torpedo boat Cushing, on her 


trial for the benefit of members of the 
Senate Committee on Naval Affairs, at- 


tained a speed of nearly 27 miles an hour. 
While going at the rate of 25 miles an 
hour the engines were reversed and the 
boat backed at the rate of 18 miles an 
hour, She also turned in her own length. 


Thirty-five manufacturers of window 
glass met at Chicago and decided to go out 
of blast June 1. 


A le for the improvement of League 
Island, at an expense of $14,500,000, 
been reported to Congress by Secretary 
Tracy. If carried into execution, as ap- 
proved by a board of naval officers, there 
will be room in its basins for all the ar- 
mored vessels we may ess, as well as 
an indefinite number of cruisers, torpedo 
and other vessels of war. The largest 
items are $3,000,000 for the building of 
six docks. The proposed permanent im- 

rovements to be first undertaken will cost 

,274,155, which with those already ex- 
isting, the board says, will give the yard 
a capacity for effective work equal to that 
of the first of our other yards to-day. 


The improvement of the Charlestown 
Navy Yard will soon be commenced, 
Tools will be selected, the machine shops 
put in better condition, pumping machin- 
ery added and the wharves strengthened. 


The Pennsylvania Company have deter- 
mined to double track the Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroad in time 
for the World’s Fair. 


The question is asked whether New 
York is permanently losing her export 
trade. During April the exports of cotton 
and petroleum declined heavily, as com- 

with other ports, and as com- 
with last year. Philadelphia and 

Itimore made large gains, particularly 
in oil, Meanwhile Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth seem to have gained what New 
York lost. There is nothing, however, to 
indicate a permanent divergence of traffic 
from this city. 


An English commission appointed to 
consider the subject of colonization finds 
that it is no longer desirable to promote 
assisted emigration. At the same time at- 
tention is called to the fact that in 
Australia and Manitoba alike there are 
400,000 to 500,000 square mules repect- 
ively, suitable for colonization pur , 
while the area available in the United 
States is represented to be comparatively 
small. The records show that since 1815 
12,500,000 people have left the United 
Kingdom, and of these 9,000,000 since 
1853, of which 7,000,000 were of British 
and Irish origin. Two-thirds of these 
emigrants went to the United States. 


A new route between Boston and Phila- 
delphia, known as the ‘‘Shore Line and 
Pennsylvania” via the Thames Bridge at 
New London, was opened last week. The 
connection with New York is made at 
New Rochelle. At Harlem River the train 
is embarked on the steamer Maryland for 
Jersey City, a water route of 11 miles 
through the East River. 


Some recent figures by Robert Giffen, 
the English statistician, serve to confirm 
the received opinion that emigration affords 
no sufficient check on over population. . 
Great Britain has lost some 9,000,000 by 
emigration since 1853; of the number 
7,000,000 were of British or Irish origin, 
and this is an average of 243,000 a year, 
yet the population of Great Britain has 
grown to about 38,000,000, a gain of about 
10,000,000 in the same time. In the last 
four years the excess of births over deaths 
was 1,768,000, while the excess of 
immigration over emigration is only 
685.000. There has been a gain therefore 
of a little over 4,000,000 in the population 
of Great Britain since 1885. The net gain 
in population has been about three-fifths 
of the increase by births for the last ten 
years. 
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Bar Iron Extras. 





A determined effort is being made by 
wholesale dealers in bar iron to restore the 
full card rates on extras. The Heavy 
Hardware Jobbers’ National Union have 
taken the matter in hand and have made 
encouraging progress, so far as an agree- 
ment among the dealers themselves is con- 
cerned. They aim only at the restoration 
of full extras on less than carload lots, 
which is the trade properly coming within 
the province of the jobber. In this action 
they expect to have the co-operation of 
bar iron manufacturers. Their first step 
toward consummating this purpose was 
to secure harmony among themselves, and 
common interest would seem to make that 
entirely possible. Some objections have 
been expected from bar iron manufact- 
urers who maintain stores in the large 
Western cities, but the benefits to be gained 
are expected to form a convincing argu- 
ment also in such cases. Many of the 
Western jobbers have not waited for the 
unanimous action of the trade on this 
important matter, but have already begun 
to charge full extras, being evidently con- 
fident that the restoration of rates will 
be made by the entire jobbing trade. 

In seeking the co-operation of bar iron 
manufacturers, the jobbers only ask that 
the line be drawn at carload lots. On 
sales of larger quantities they do not ask 
and do not expect that full extras shall be 
maiutained. For a part of this heavy 
trade the jobbers compete with manufact- 
urers, and neither side would submit to 
being held by strict regulations. But the 
carload and smaller trade is regarded as 
the jobber’s special field, as it forms the 
basis of his business. Before the general 
adoption of half extras by the bar mills 
the jobbers had no difficulty in maintain- 
jng full card rates on all sales from stock. 
At the same time they secured concessions 
on extras from the mills. They were thus 
able to sell at close base prices to their 
customers and realize a fair profit on ex- 
tras. But after the extras were openly 
cut in two by all the bar mills, the prac- 
tice soon extended to carload and smaller 
lots, and jobbers were forced to extend 
the same terms to their customers. With 
large stocks bought at low prices this in- 
novation was not a matter to cause much 
anxiety, but in the present condition of 
the iron market it becomes a serious bur- 
den. Prices from store are now so low 


that jobbers complain that on the half 


extra rate they barely get their money 
back. 

The jobbing interest is a very important 
factor in the bar iron trade, particularly 


in the West. The manufacturers’ and con- 
sumers’ convenience are alike promoted 
by it. There is naturally a little friction 
occasionally between jobbers and manu- 
facturers over trade claimed by both, and 
conditions will arise when infringements 
are made by each on the other’s trade, In 
dull times a bar iron manufacturer will 
cultivate a small trade, which he would 
refuse to be troubled with when business 
was fairly good. Similarly, on an advanc- 
ing market, jobbers with large stocks 
bought at low prices will compete with 
manufacturers on heavy contracts) These 
are incidents of trade, however, which are 
by no means permanent. The fact endures 
throughout that the jobbing interest forms 
a pretty reliable basis for a great deal of 
business by the bar mills. The orders from 
that source are regarded as specially de- 
sirable, and a mill with jobbers’ orders on 
its books finds it very convenient to ask 
for and receive specifications when a 
period of dullness sets in. To reach 
the small consumers of bar iron 
would be impracticable on the part of the 
mills as a regular branch of their business. 
In the same way the bar iron jobbers 
prove to be a necessary convenience to 
consumers generally. They carry large 
stocks so well assorted that a small con- 
sumer can instantly secure the sizes and 
quantity he needs. If he were obliged to 
order from a mill he would lose all the 
way from a week to two or three months, 
A small consumer could not avoid this de- 
lay by anticipating his wants, for he 
would then be obliged to carry more stock 
than he could afford. 

It is in connection with this small trade 
that jobbers complain of unjust treatment 
by manufacturers, which they have set out 
to have corrected. They are fairly en- 
titled to the consideration which they ask, 
and they seem to have managed their case 
well by disposing of dissensions in their 
own ranks before making an appeal to the 
manufacturers. They could hardly expect 
the latter to promise to maintain full card 
rates on carloads unless they themselves 
scrupulously agreed to uphold such terms. 


OO 


The Position of Copper. 





About a year ago the visible supply of 
copper in Europe amounted to nearly 125, - 
000 tons. It had doubled in 12 months 
under the influence of operations of the 
Secretan syndicate, that not only stimu- 
lated production to an extreme, but forced 
radical economy in the use of the metal 
and the employment of old material and 
other substitutes as far as practicable; in 
other words, revolutionized the industry 
for a time and ultimately swamped the ex- 
tremely venturesome speculators. When 
the syndicate was in the zenith of its glory 
the price of merchant bars was £80 up- 
ward in London, as against about £39 a 
year previous to that time. Twelve months 
later, at which time the syndicate had 
gone to the wall, the price was down to 
£38. 


in Europe, partly on this side of the At- 
lantic. Production was going ahead on 
an enormous scale and the general situation 
was little short of chaotic. Subsequent 
events have clearly demonstrated the su- 
perior force of natural conditions over 
arbitrary action of speculative cliques. 
Low prices, together with the development 
of electrical science and commendable 
policy on the part of holders of the hy- 
pothecated copper, has brought about a 
complete reaction from the depression that 
existed in May, 1889. It is estimated by 
competent authorities that at least 90,000 
tons of the so-called syndicate copper have 
passed intoconsumption. The visible sup- 
ply in Europe decreased no less than 34,- 
219 tons during the year, and the price of 
merchant bars has advanced to £52, or 
about £14 per ton. On the face of the 
returns it would thus appear that con- 
sumption has caught up with if not over- 
taken production, in spite of the enormous 
proportions of the latter. 

In the United States the situation has 
doubtless undergone quite as radical a 
change, and prices here are fully 3 cents 
per pound higher than-they were a year 
ago. Speculation has played a minor part, 
if any, in bringing order out of chaos. 
Low prices stimulated general consump- 
tion and permitted the extensive use of 
copper for electrical as well as other pur- 
poses. The advance in prices thus far 
does not appear to have checked the growth 
of either, and authorities on the subject 
agree that current figures are unlikely to 
prevent a growth of the use of electricity 
for light and power. What the effect of 
a further increase in the cost of the metal 
would be is problematical. It may not be 
out of place, however, to recall the fact 
that £60 per ton for bars in London and 
16 cents per pound for Lake Superior cop- 
per in New York was a serious obstacle to 
development in that direction less than 
two years ago. 

Under existing conditions, speculation 
could doubtless be carried on more suc- 
cessfully, within certain bounds, than was 
the Secretan scheme. The large consum- 
ers, however, havethe power to effectually 
block efforts to artificially raise prices. 
Cessation of demand for copper for electri- 
cal purposes alone would, with present 
heavy production, change the aspect of 
affairs from the statistical point of view 
in no uncertain way, and it is no secret 
that an advance in prices resulting from 
speculative operations is more generally 
and stubbornly fought against than one 
that may be brought about by other in- 
fluences. 

Statistics of supply and deliveries in 
Europe during the four months ending 
April 80 are deserving of more than 
passing attention. Importations into 
England and France during the four 
months of 1890 are shown to have been 
84,124 tons of fine copper, or about 2500 
tons more than the average for the cor- 
responding period of the three ye-rs pre- 


It is superfluous to state that bank-| ceding the syndicate era. The deliveries 


ers who had rendered the syndicate finan-|in the same time were 41,451 tons, or 
cial assistance were saddled with a load of 10,000 tons more than the average for 1885, 
about 180,000 tons of copper, partly held 1886 and 1887. 


Comparison with 1888 
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and 1889 is of interest only as affording 
an idea of the revolution caused by the 
syndicate operations. Thus, it is shown 
that deliveries exceeded the receipts by 
7327 tons in the four months of this year, 
whereas there was an excess of receipts to 
the extent of 23,896 tons in 1889, and 
22,986 tons in 1888. A particularly 
striking feature of the statistical exhibits 
is the fact that European deliveries the 
past four months were equal to about 55 
per cent. of the estimated consumption for 
the entire year 1889, and stand in nearly 
the same relation to the average yearly 
consumption during the preceding five 
years. In 1880 the entire English and 
French consumption was only 48,671 tons. 
In 1883 it had increased to 66,904 tons, 
and in 1887 to 78,450 tons. Should the 
average of the past four months be main- 
tained during the balance of the year, the 
European consumption in 1890 will reach 
upwards of 120,000 tons. Apart from the 
enhanced cost of the metal, all conditions 
are favorable to the ratio keeping up. 


EE 


The McKinley Bill. 





As we go to press the news is hourly 
expected of the passage of the McKinley 
bill in the House. A good deal of criti- 
cism has been leveled at the plan of giving 
a limited time to the debate. It has been 
urged that every item of the bill should 
be thoroughly discussed before adoption. 
Such comment could only come from those 
who have not followed the discussion of 
the subject during the past four years. 
Without any reference whatever to the 
war urged in the newspapers for years, the 
discussions in Congress and the hearings 
before committees have exhausted every 
point at issue. The debate which has 
progressed in the House for some time 
past, and which some would like to have 
carried on for weeks longer, has not 
brought out any fresh arguments or facts 
on either side. In some instances some 
points have been more happily put. But 
there has been, too, a good deal of reitera- 
tion of misstatements. Our old friend, 
the list of trusts, has cropped out at fre- 
quent intervals with all its bald errors. 

So far as the iron and metal trades are 
concerned the bill presents only a few 
modifications which will be of widespread 
influence. This, of course, is particularly 
true of the tin plate duty, which will create 
a great industry and will largely increase 
the consumption of 1aw material. It is 
probable that a sharp contest between the 
American and Welsh makers will soon 
follow, so that an interesting and moment- 
ous period lies before that particular trade. 
It is not improbable that the greater part 
of the stock abroad will be rushed over to 
this country as soon as it becomes certain 
that the bill will become « law. 

In the metal trades the reduction in the 
duty on copper is of very little conse- 
quence, the only really important feature 
of the measure being the duty on foreign 
lead ores, which will keep Mexican free 
lead out of our markets. Even now the 
price of the metal has risen materially. 
Whether the frontier smelters will find it 


possible to handle any quantity of Mexi- 
can ore under the drawback system re- 
mains to be seen. 

The contest in the Senate and the com- 
promises in subsequent conferences of 
both Houses are likely to deal with other 
parts of the bill than the metal schedule, 
so that with the exception of minor modi- 
fications the McKinley rates are likely to 


prevail. 


Wall Street and Silver. 





A Wall street wmter professes to ex- 
plain the alleged surprising change of 
sentiment that has taken place in monetary 
circles concerning free coinage of silver. 
The inside view is this: 

There is nolonger any gold element in the 
country—that is to say, no cry from any 
quarter for monometallism. It is remarkable 
that in this respect the greatest change known 
to modern times has come over the banking 
and financial circles of the country. The rea- 
son is plain enough. The banks have been 
loaning money on securities that have gradu- 
ally gone down in market value until the 
bankers are afraid they will have the securities 
left on their hands and see them go still lower. 
They want the stimulation of more money and 
see no way to get it but with silver. With the 
gold-basis advocates driven to cover, free coin- 
age on one hand and the Windom bill on the 
other may be said to represent the extremes in 
Congress. 

Another says: 

First of all we have the domestic capital dis- 
placed from industrial concerns by the foreign 
investments referred to, and this domestic 
capital is seeking reinvestment in other lines 
than those from which it has been driven. 
Then comes the proposition to permit national 
banks to issue 10 per cent. more circulating 
notes or an amount equal to par of the Govern- 
ment bonds they have deposited. Again, there 
is the bill to throw out of the Treasury the 
$66,000,000 held for redemption of national 
bank notes. And still again is the tariff bill, 
the passage of which would alone be tanta- 
mount to an enormous inflation, and over and 
above all comes the silver bill, with its possi- 
bilities of enhancement of values everywhere. 

Outsiders, we may remark, are also 
doing some heavy thinking. They are by 
no means indifferent, if quiescent. By the 
class here referred to is meant the great 
body of property owners, traders and 
manufacturers, who have something to 
lose. Often on previous occasions they 
have witnessed the antics of speculators 
without concern, and perhaps have been 
bulled into a false security. They espe- 
cially deprecate ‘‘ croaking ” in any shape. 
That unsettles the market. Ordinarily, it 
is sound policy to discount all rumors and 
disparage events which, as a rule, are 
treated as exaggerations. 

There is a feeling deep down in the 
public convictions that in any event, before 
the worst comes, a barrier will be found in 
Congress. There is a sober second thought 
that arises under a sense of profound re 
sponsibility. The barriers are not burned 
away. Moreover, the speculators want 
effects; it is essential that they make a 
point, and much allowance must be made 
for horse-play. Men of sense and con- 
scious responsibility also find a solace in 
the fact that back of all, if danger im- 
pends, there is the prodigious power of 
the President’s veto, which may be inter- 
posed. As for ‘‘the boys,” some of them 
are playing for big stakes. They have 


learned by long practice to toss up millions 
with surprising nonchalance. 


rr 


From Pittsburgh, that storm center of 
the recent collapse in the iron trade, come 
at least the first indications of a turn in 
the market. The decline was precipi- 
tated and accentuated by the sudden un- 
loading of large speculative lines of Bes- 
semer pig and billets, and nearly simul- 
taneously other markets were weakened 
by a sharp struggle for new orders among 
Southern makers of forge and foundry 
grades. The majority of producers in all 
parts of the country and in nearly every 
department became eager sellers. The 
collapse abroad caused a sharp decline in 
the few articles of foreign material of 
which we are still purchasers. Buyers 
who had resisted the high prices for 
months were more than confirmed in their 
policy of withholding from the mar- 
ket, taking hold slowly. They were 
strengthened in their position by the 
knowledge of an enormous production of 
crude metal. Those who urged that the 
reaction had gone too far were referred to 
the fact that prices were still declining. 
When the argument was put forward that 
cost of new ore, of coke, &c., simply 
made it impossible to sell at current rates, 
the answer came that there are times when 
cost of production has little influence on 
selling prices. It was known that manu- 
facturers of steel were pleading for a re- 
adjustment of prices on iron ore. There- 
fore, it was believed to be a possible contin- 
gency that costs might be reduced. At 
last the reaction has come. It is not 
great, it is true, nor is it general. It 
naturally has started with the two articles 
which were unduly low, Bessemer pig and 
steel billets. As they are the foundation 
of many other industries, the wire, nail 
and plate trades, the latter may be ex- 
pected to soon feel the impetus of a 
brighter future. 





A Western correspondent states that the 
Jackson Mine, the oldest iron mine in the 
Lake Superior district, and one of the 
heaviest producers, is about to pass into 
the hands of an English syndicate. Ne- 
gotiations have been in progress for sev- 
eral months. The news of the sale will 
create general surprise in mining circles. 
The mine is stocked at 12,000 shares of 
$25 each, but will be sold at the rate of 
$125 per share, making a total of $1,500, - 
000. It is announced that this is the price 
that Captain Sam Mitchell, of Negaunee, 
where the mine is located, and William 
Chisholm and J. H. Wade, Jr., of Cleve- 
land, paid for the property about three 
years ago, but from another source it is 
learned that the price paid for the mine, 
according to a statement made by Captain 
Mitchell himself, was under $1,000,000. 
Three years ago it was considered that the 
mine had been pretty well worked out, but 
it has maintained a position near the top 
of the shipping list right along, and since 
Messrs. Wade, Mitchell and Chisholm se- 
cured it the Jackson has paid $70 per share 
on every $25 share of stock. The magni- 
tude of the Jackson mine may be judged 
from its output, which, up to the begin- 
ning of the present shipping season, 
amounted to 2,945,250 tons. 





Germany has subsidized another steam- 
ship line to East Africa. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Production of Seamless Tubing. 


To the Editor.—We notice in a Chicago 
paper, issued Mag 14, an article headed 
‘*Molten Steel and Brass Rolled into 
Seamless Tubes,” containing a statement 
which, for the better information of the 
public, would seem to need correction. In 
speaking of the economy of the process, 
and its importance in connection with the 
magnitude of the business, it says: ‘‘ It is 
stated that one concern made and sold 
$13,000,000 worth of tubes at a profit of 
$1,250,000 last year.” The location of 
this ‘‘ concern ” is not even hinted at. 

As far as the production of seamless 
brass and copper tubing in the United 
States is concerned we are in a position 
to know that this statement is so far from 
being in accordance with fact that its 
correction may be a matter of interest to 
you as well as your readers. As manu- 
facturers of this article, we know very 
nearly the volume and extent of the busi- 
ness in this country, and can say positively 
that the entire output for the year 1889 
did not exceed, or probably reach, 700,000 
pounds per month, or, say, 8,400,000 
pounds. 

The price at which ordinary seamless 
drawn brass tubing of iron pipe size was 
sold in 1889 was about 19 cents per pound 
net. To give the writer of the article 
every advantage, we will assume it to have 
been 25 cents. Under these circumstances, 
the total money value of the output of the 
country for 1889 did not exceed $2,100, - 
000, which is less than double the amount 
of the profits claimed to have been made. 

Yours truly, 
Ranpotru & CLOWEs. 

Waterbury, Conn., May 17, 1890. 
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Washington News. 





(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 20, 1890, 


The outcropping of differences of indi- 
vidual opinion and local interests within 
the Republican lines in the House during 
the discussion of the Tariff bill under the 
tive minute rule for amendments for a 
time caused undisguised concern among 
the members of the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. Representa- 
tive Butterworth’s parliamentary effort 
caused considerable surprise, as he has 
always been known as an uncompromising 
champion of party measures. Those who 
were familiar with the underlying motive 
of his remarks understood the situation, 
but those who were in position to simply 
take him literally were considerably 
thrown off their balance. Mr, Butterworth 
for several years has been co-operating with 
certain friends of reciprocity between the 
United States and Canada, and took 
this conspicuous occasion in which to de- 
clare his position publicly. The ties of 

y discipline, as far as Mr. Butterworth 
is concerned, are not so binding, now that 
the gerrymandering of his district has ar- 
rayed ayaiust him a- hopeless opposition 
majority. He favors reciprocity, and hav- 
ing taken the occasion of the McKinley 
bill as his chance for putting himself 
right before his Canadian friends for fu- 
ture use, he is likely to vote for the bill in 
the House. 

The example of Mr. Butterworth 
aroused the other members of the circle 
upon the ground of local influences, and 
for « time matters looked decidedly 
squally. The party managers at once 
instituted a careful canvass among the 
weak brethren. They discovered what 
they had known before—that there existed 
among the Representatives consider- 





able opposition to the bill on cer- 
tain points, but not as a whole, 
and, therefore, felt reassured that the bill 
in its entirety would pass. After some 
private canvassing the members of the 
party were brought into line, and Chair- 
man McKinley felt more confident than 
ever that his pet measure, and in all prob- 
ability his last conspicuous service in the 
House for a while, if not forever, would 
go through substantially intact or with 
such changes as the committee were will- 
ing to adopt. 

The scare over the safety of the Tariff 
bill in the House revives a little amusing 
tariff history. When Gen. Robert Schenck 
was chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means he, too, worked up a tariff bill, 
and with his party colleagues on the com- 
mittee passed several months in hearing 
delegations and working up the details. 
When the measure reached the House 
many weeks were devoted to its discus- 
sion. It had the party support, but there 
were a few who were not in full accord 
with all its provisions. At the last mo- 
ment a member unknown to fame moved 
to strike out the enacting clause, which, 
to the utter amazement of the chairman, 
was carried. General Schenck, seeing his 
bill thus ruthlessly slaughtered, jum 
up and yelled at the top of his voice, 
‘* Nibbled to death by pismires.” 


LL 


OBITUARY. 





WwW. W. THURSTON. 


W. W. Thurston, president of the Beth- 
lehem Iron Company, died in London on 
the 14th inst., which city he reached on 
his homeward journey from Cairo, Egypt, 
a few days before. It was Mr. Thurston’s 
desire that he should be buried where he 
died. Mr. Thurston was born April 25, 
1852. After receiving a liberal education 
at the University of Pennsylvama, when 
quite young he turned his attention to in- 
dustrial affairs and entered the works of 
the Bethlehem Iron Company on the 
lowest round of the ladder. Although a 
young man of fortune he worked faith- 
fully and’ passed through every step and 
reached at last the presiden¢y of the com- 
pany, probably the youngest man in such 
a position of whom there is record. In 
the year when South Bethlehem was rav- 
aged by smallpox, Mr. Thurston was un- 
tiring in his attentions to the sufferers, 
and when the plague finally disappeared 
he founded a children’s home in South 
Bethlehem for the orphans thus bereaved 
and for the many who should come after 
them. Being president of the Jursgua 
Iron Company in Cuba, he sought for a 
time to recruit his health there and did at 
one time think of returning for a longer 
stay in Cuba. This project was abandoned 
and he ho to find what he sought on 
the banks of the Nile during the past 
winter. About six years ago he built a 
chapel for the benefit of the Bethlehem 
Iron Company’s employees and all others in 
the vicinity. The expense was mainly 
borne by himself, and as long as his health 
permitted he was the superintendent. 


FRANKLIN H. TINKER, 


of the publishing firm of Root & Tinker, 
died at his home at Short Hills, New 
Jersey, on the 14th inst. _Three weeks 

he was attacked with bilious fever, 
which developed into spinal meningitis. 
Mr. Tinker was largely interested in the 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, the Dry 
Goods Economist, the American Exporter, 
the Clothier and Furnisher, the Hatter 
and Furrier, and other trade journals. 
He was treasurer of the company publish- 
ing the first-named journal and directed 
its management. Although still a young 
man at the time of his death, being only 
36 years of age, he stood in the front rank 


of trade journalists, and as such was 
widely known in this country and abroad. 


T. HASKINS DU PUY. 

The distinguished and widely-known 
civil engineer, who died at Orange May 
15, was a native of Philadelpha, born 
June 25, 1821, and began his professional 
life in the service of the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal Company. A year later 
he entered the service of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and built the first iron bridge 
constructed in this country. After this 
he was successively president of the Ca- 
tawissa Railroad Company, president of 
the Chicago and Fort Wayne Railroad 
Company, vice-president of the Mobile and 
Ohio Company, and assistant to President 
Hugh Jewett in the construction of the 
Chicago and Atlantic Railroad. Mr. Du 
Puy was considered one of the most com- 
petent and brillant men of his profession. 


Obituary Notes. 


Rrp.ey Ropes, one of the leading busi- 
ness men in Brooklyn, an esteemed citizen 
and philanthropist, died in that city on 
Sunday morning in his seventieth year. 
Mr. Ropes became City Works Commis- 
sioner under Mayor Low, and has been at 
the head of the Brooklyn Trust Company 
for 15 years. He was also identified with 
several banks and also with several insur- 
ance and railroad companies and with the 
Union Ferry Company. 


Rospert Liypsay, who had been 20 
years in the type foundry of George Bruce, 
Son & Co., in this city, some weeks ago 
received a one-third interest in the busi- 
ness. The news of his good fortune un- 
settled Mr. Lindsay’s mind and he became 
violently insane. On the 14th inst. he 
died, aged 40 years. 


Davip 8. CorropE, a well-known 
builder of bridges and general contractor, 
died at his home in Philadelphia on Sun- 
day, in his fourty-fourth year. Last De- 
cember he was injured in an accident, and 
never fully recovered from the effects. 
Mr. Cofrode did good service for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad after the June 
floods last year in the way of repairing 
roadbeds and rebuilding bridges. 


H. R. Harvey, a well-known mining 
expert of Duluth, Minn., died in Chicago 
on the 18th inst. Mr. Harvey was promi- 
nent in bringing the Vermilion iron ore 
region of Minnesota to the attention of cap- 
italists. He located the Chandler, Zenith 
and Pioneer mines. Latterly ill health 
caused him to retire from the work of ex- 
ploration for which he seemed to be singu- 
larly well fitted. His age at death was 
44 years. 

SO 


VIRGINIA IRON NOTES. 





The past week will prove a most notable 
one in Roanoke’s history, as it became 
definitely decided that a new and most im- 
portant industry would be established in 
that place, giving employment to no less 
than 1200 workmen. An English syndi- 
cate not long since expressed a desire to 
invest $450,000 toward establishing a roll- 
ing mill, sheet iron and muck bar mill on 
condition that citizens of Roanoke would 
show a local interest in the enterprise to 
the extent of $50,000. .This condition did 
not stand as a serious barrier to the under- 
taking, and the amount was soon pledged. 
Among those interested in the enterprise 
are 8. W. Jamison, R. H. Woodrum, P. L. 
Terry, C. O. Leary, James 8. Simmons & 
Co., Joseph H. Sands and M. A. Rife. 

The Jamison foundry and machine shop 
at Alexandria has been sold to Curtin & 
Butts for $4600, who will operate the plant 
hereafter. 

All of the $50,000 stock necessary for 
the erection of the works of the Midway 
Machine Company has been subscribed at 








_ Forge, where a development company have 
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Roanoke, and work on the plant will be 
commenced in 60 days. ils and spikes 
will be a specialty of this plant. 

Dr. Frank King, owner of the Van 
Buren furnace, near Woodstock, died on 
the 11th inst. He came to Virginia from 
Massachusetts twenty years ago and was 
held in high esteem. 

It is reported that a malleable iron 
works will be moved from Chicago to 
Radford, and a company with a capital 
stock of $130,000 will be organized. 

The old Taffey and Steel iron foundry 
at Petersburg, until recently operated by 
W. H..Taffey, has been purchased by 
Steel & Alexander, a new firm recently 
created. 

Preparations are busily going on at 
Covington, by the Rich Patch Iron Com- 
pany, and when in operation the output 
of their mines will be about 200 tons per 


y. 

All of the stonework at the West End 
furnace in Roanoke is completed, except 
that on the scale pit, which will occupy a 
few days longer. The company are build- 
ing a number of dwellings for the opera- 

ves, 

The Clinch Valley Coal and Iron Com- 
pany have just contracted for the con- 


struction, at Richlands, of a puddle mill 


building, 310 x 75 feet, and also for an 
iron bridge over the Richlands Creek. The 
Berlin Iron Bridge Company have the 
contract. 

At Goshen Bridge a development com- 
pany have been organized with a capital 
stock of $500,000. R. H. Chew, of Charles- 
town, W. Va., was elected president; J. 
F. Effinger, Staunton, vice-president ; C. L. 
Cook, Staunton, secretary and treasurer. 
The company intend establishing one or 
more furnaces and a rolling mill plant. 

At Warrenton, the East Virginia Min- 
eral and Improvement Company have been 
incorporated to mine ore lands and develop 
material interests in and around the town 
of Warrenton. The officers are: J. A. 
Jefferies, aed R. W. Hilleary, sec- 
retary, and C. W. Rosenberger, treasurer. 

At Cedar Bluff, the Richlands’ Iron 
Company, with a capital stock of $100,000, 
have been onipaiaed. 

Parties from Brooklyn, N. Y., are re- 
ported to have bought 4000 acres of min- 
eral lands in Rockbridge County, which 
they intend developing. 

The machine works which have hereto- 
fore been operated as a private enterprise, 
at Broadway, have been incorporated into 
a company, with a capital stock of $25,- 
000, under the name of the Broadway 
Machine Company. S. R. Hoover is presi- 
dent; G. 8. Aldhizer, secretary and treas- 
urer; S. C. Theis, general manager. 

The steel te which is to be erected at 
Salem, by W. F. McCarthy and others, 
has been contracted for, and the work of 
construction will commence shortly. 

Capitalists from Pennsylvania, claiming 
to represent $100,000, have been examin- 
ing iron ore properties near Fairfax court 
house, with a view to buying and devel- 
oping. 

Considerable animation exists at Clifton 


gone to work with a vigor that will be 
apt to tellin the future material expan- 
sion of the place; besides, several furnaces 
and iron works and a car wheel factory 
are to be established. 

At Alexandria, recently, letters of in- 
aaa were granted the Unika Land 
and Mining Company, with a capital stock 
of $5,000,000. A. B. Harris, of Boston, 
is president, and W. C. McIntyre, of 
New York City, is secretary and treas- 
urer. A town will be laid off and fur- 
naces will be built. 

E. M. Nettleton has opened a hardware 
store at Iron Gate, and is already doing a 
prosperous business. 





PERSONAL. 





Philip W. Moen, of Washburn & Moen 
Mfg. Company, will soon sail for Europe. 


Richard Vaux, who has been nominated 
to succeed Samuel J. Randall in Congress, 
was a secretary of the American legation 
in London at the time of Queen Victoria’s 
accession and coronation. He is now de- 
scribed as a splendid specimen of physical 
manhood, bearing gracefully the weight 
of his 74 years. 


F. 8. Witherbee, of Witherbee, Sher- 
man & Co., Port Henry, N. Y., has been 
forced by illness to abandon his proposed 
brief trip to Europe. 


We are requested by Robert Cochran to 
state thet he has charge of the construc- 
tion of the two cruisers at the Columbian 
Iron Works, at Baltimore, Md. 


C. B. Clark, for some time connected 
with the Lawrence Machine Company, at 
Lawrence, Mass., has recently been made 
their superintendent. 


Thos. Clifton, for a number of years con- 
nected with the well known Riverside 
Rolling Mills, Cincinnati, Ohio, as super- 
intendent, will fill a similar position with 
the new sheet mill to be erected at Gads- 
den, Ala., known as the Gadsden Sheet 
and Bar Mill Company. Mr. Clifton will 
also be a stockholder and director in the 
company. 


Through a misunderstanding we reported 
in The Iron Age of May 8 that J. Howard 
Roop had been elected president of the 
Chester Rolling Mill Company. The of- 
ficers of the company are Samuel A. 
Crozer, president; William G. Neilson, 
vice-president; John P. Crozer, treasurer ; 
Richard Peters, Jr., secretary, and C. B. 
Houston, general manager. 





Fuel Oil in the Northwest. 





From a statement recently made by 
I. M. Sowers, of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany’s fuel oil department, Chicago, the 
use of crude petroleum for fuel has grown 
to large proportions in the Northwest. 
Among the manufacturers who use this 
fuel in the vicinity of Chicago he enumer- 
ates the following: The Illinois Steel 
Company, Chi Steel Works, Capitol 
Mfg. Company, Calumet Iron and Steel 
Company, Chica Anderson Pressed 
Brick Company, Chicago Arc Light and 
Power Company, Chicago Brick Company, 
Chicago Drop Forge and Foundry Com- 
pany, Chicago Copper Refining Company, 
Chicago Forge and Bolt Company, Chi- 
cago Glass Mfg. Company, Chicago Tire 
and Spring Company, Chicago Union 
Lime Works, Crane Bros. Mfg. Company, 
Fowler Rolling Mill Company, Liquid 
Carbolic Acid Mfg. Company, May, 
Purington & Co., Purington-Kimbell 
Brick Company, Phenix Distilling Com- 
pany, Pullman Palace Car Company, 
Union Brick Company, William Fallon & 
Co., Wahl Bros., McCo:mick Harvester 
Machine Company, Dolese & Shephard, 
Union Drop Forge and Foundry Com- 
pany, National Forge and Iron Company, 
East Chicago Horseshoe Company, C. A. 
Treat Car Wheel Works, rmully & 
Jeffrey, Northwestern Horse Nail Corm- 
Chicago Crucible Steel Casting 


y- 

Although soft coal is very cheap in 
Illinois, it has been found by manufact- 
urers that crude oil cannot only be had at 
competitive prices, but that even where 
the initial cost is ter there are advan- 
tages in the use of the liquid fuel which 
almost compel its adoption. It is smoke- 
less, for the fine spray of oil which comes 
from the injector consists of such minute 
drops of the liquid, and is so thoroughly 




























mixed with oxygen,that when it burns the 
combustion is complete, and only steam 
and carbonic acidgas go up the chimney. 
Not a k of soot comes from the smoke- 
stack or soils the whitewashed purity of 
the boiler room. It ig absolutely clean. 
It is labor saving, too. No fireman has to 
keep shoveling coal, the flues do not have 
to be cleaned every week or so, there are 
no ashes to be out from under the 
furnace, and there are no clinkers to clog 
up the bars. One man by turning a valve 
may regulate the heat of a battery of 15 
boilers. In-the McCormick Harvester 
Works the forge fires are not covered with 
hoods to draw off the acid smoke of burn- 
ing coal as in the old days. The fires are 
open and there are 40 of them white hot, 
as white as an arc light, without a trace of 
smoke. One man can make nearly four 
times as many welds in a day by one of 
these forges as he could when they used 
coal fires. This is the invariable testi- 
mony of other consumers of petroleum 
fuel with whom the subject has been dis- 
cussed. Atone time the insurance com- 
panies objected to its introduction in 
certain establishments and localities, and 
the Chicago authorities were also hostile 
to its use in the city, lestit might prove 
dangerous, but all the objections have been 
overcome as indicated by the long list of 
Chicago consumers. 

The use of fuel oil in the Northwest has 
been pa assisted by the enterprise of 
the oil producers in piping oil from the 
wells aren Ohio, to South Chicago. A 
system of storage tanks has been estab- 
lished on a large scale, so that consumers 
can be supplied for an indefinite time in 
case of an accident to the pipe line. The 
oil is delivered by tank cars from South 
Chicago to points in the Northwest. The 
Chicago price is 70 cents per barrel of 42 
gallons, and it is estimated that a barrel 
and a half of oil equals a ton of coal in 
heat producing power. 


ec —— 


Transatlantic travelers, through a new 
organization, may now have their baggage 
taken up at any point in New York, 
Brooklyn, Jersey City and Hoboken and 
delivered without further attention from 
the owner, except that demanded by Cus- 
tom House re tions, to all the hotels 
and railway termini in the principal cities 
of Europe, and even to private residences 
in Great Britain. The perfection of the 
system is due to an ingenious device em- 
bracing a lock check, the only key to 
which is carried by the owner of the bag- 
gage, and a stout iron chain by which the 
check is fastened to the article of bag- 
gage. Combined with this system of 
checking is an organized system of regis- 
tration and forwarding between the steam- 
ers and railway stations and between the 
railways and hotels or residences. 





Consul Baker, at Buenos Ayres, writes 
freely respecting the anomalous condition 
of trade in that country, which is suffer- 
ing from ‘‘too much boom,” attended 
with a ——— shrinking of prices. The 
Argentine Republic, we are told, is no 
place for emigrants from the United States. 
Respecting the market for merchandise, 
Consul Baker alludes to the embarrass- 
ments arising from the absence of direct 
steam communication and the absence of 
banking facilities. It is on account of 
this uncertainty in the oe of orders 
that the people here, who otherwise, in 
many cases, would prefer American articles 
if they could be supplied at once, are com- 
-pelled to take an inferior make rather than 
wait. The present aspects of trade in the 
Argentine Republic are decidedly dis- 
couraging. The Government is endeavor- 
ing to raise a fund by advertising enor- 
mous sheep farms in Patagonia, and there - 
is aconsiderable movement of population 
in that direction. 
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TRADE REPORT. 


Chicago. 


Uttice of The Iron Age, 50 Dearborn street, t 
CHICAGO, May 21, 1890. 


(By Telegraph.) 

Business is increasing in every line, but 
prices are not participating in the im- 

rovement. Some branches of trade are 
folding their own in this respect, but 
others are drooping toward a lower level 
of values. Manufacturers of finished 
goods who have had large stocks are run- 
ning them off to take advantage of the 
seasonable demand, but are obliged to 
sacrifice profits in doing it. Heavy con- 
sumers are endeavoring to place contracts 
for deliveries through the last half of the 
year at present prices, which shows that 
they are satisfied that bottom has about 
been touched. 


Pig Iron.—In Pig Iron a lively busi- 
ness has been done in small lots and a few 
1000-ton orders have been entered for 
local Southern and Ohio Coke Irons. 
Some Southern furnace companies have 
notified their agents to take no more busi- 
ness at old prices, but enough willing sell- 
ers are left in the field to preserve the old 
order of things. Southern Gray Forge has 
been offered at $14. Northern furnace- 
men have encountered special Southern 
prices in several instances when they 
named rates which they deemed low 
enough to secure the business. The dis- 

ition to buy, instead of holding off for 
ower prices, seems to be so well estab- 
lished that consumers are evidently forced 
by their necessities to purchase raw ma- 
terial. This is one of the most cheerin 
signs of the present situation. Much coul 
be sold for deliveries beginning in Sep- 
tember if manufacturers were willing to 
accept present rates, but they are con- 
servative in that respect and prefer to risk 
the chances of a decline. In Charcoal Pig 
Iron not much has been done lately. Con- 
sumers are making inquiries, but will not 

y the prices asked. They could proba- 

ly shade the current quotations some 50¢ 
for immediate delivery, but they do not 
care to buy in that way, and the furnaces 
ask full rates for scattered deliveries run- 
ning into next year. Quotations are as 
follows: 





tions. Carload lots, Chicago, are quoted 
as follows: Beams, 3.20¢; Angles, 2.25¢; 
Tees, 2.65¢. From store on small lots 10¢ 
@ 15¢ #® 100 more is charged. Flitch 
Plates, plain, are’ 2.45¢ @ 2.55¢ from 
stock; Punched, 10¢ # 100 more. 


Piates, Tubes, &c.—Trade runs on very 
evenly, with a solid foundation in the 
steady demand from store. Heavy orders 
are not numerous at present. Prices are 
nominally unchanged, but concessions are 
being made on specially desirable orders. 
Pipes and Tubes are in good demand, with 

rices well maintained. Carload lots Tank 

ron are now quoted 2.35¢, Chicago; Tank 
Steel, 2.55¢; Heavy Iron Sheets, 2.50¢; 
Heavy Steel Sheets, 2.65¢. Store prices 
are unchanged. 


Sheet Iron.—In Sheet Iron quite a 
little flurry has sprung up during the 
week, caused by a demand from further 
West to take advantage of a cut on freight 
rates. The pressure brought for im- 
mediate shipment disclosed light stocks 
everywhere, and 2.90¢ was paid in some 
cases for No. 27 at mill. Business is re- 
stricted by the mill refusing to quote be- 
yond July. Galvanized Iron continues 
fairly active and reasonably firm. Jobbers 
quote 3.30¢ for No. 27 Sheet Iron, and 
624 ¢ off for Juniata Galvanized. 

Steel Rails, Fastenings, &c.—In Steel 
Rails more business has developed. One 
order for 8500 tons was placed, which was 
probably the largest trade of the week. 
Quotations continue at $35. The Rail- 
way Fastening trade has been quite active. 
A number of roads have recently made 
their purchases forthe season. Iron Splice 
Bars are quoted at 1.90¢ @ 2.20¢; Hexa- 
gon Nut Track Bolts, 2.85¢ @ 2.95¢. 


Old Rails.—Old Iron Rails are dearer 
with but light transactions reported, 
owing principally to the shortness of the 
supply. Bids of $23.25 have been refused 
by holders. Old Steel Rails, long lengths, 
are scarce and are worth about $21, but 
short prices are not wanted and would 
— bring but $17.50. Old Car 

heels are more active and a trifle 
a but quotations are uncharged at 

19. 


Serap.—For all classes of Scrap except 
Steel the demand has notably improved 
since our last report. Railroad Wrought 
is most sought for, but the inferior grades 
are also moving. Steel is neglected and a 
trifle weaker. We quote: No. 1 Railroad 


ia .50 @ $21.00 : 
[oeai Coke Foundry, No.i........*1630@ *I1-00| Wrought, $18.50; No. 1 Forge, $18; Pipes 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 2......... 16.00@ 16.50) and Flues, $13; No. 1 Mill, $14; No. 2 
Bay View Bootoh.- ss 00g 1800) Mill, $9; Fish Plates, $21; Axles, 
Am. Scotch (Strong Soft), No. 1... 239 20.00 $23.25; Machinery, Cast, $13.50; Cast Bor- 
RO ny one andeuver¥ 18.0@ 18.80| 28% $8 @ $8.50; Wrought Turnings, $13; 
Southern Coke, No. Reiki deeded 16.00@ 16.50 ae : te eine & ao oer ee 
u lo De ccccceccesccce je i eel, " ° ee : res, 
Reece ones coai No. T..2.-.1, 2000. 3090 | $20 ; Horseshoes, $18.50. 
Alabama Car Wheel.... ..... .-... 23.00 24.00 


Bar Iron.—Bar Iron is in still stronger 
demand. Car specifications have been 
placed in lots of 500 and 600 tons at 1.65¢ 
@ 1.70¢, flat, delivered. Good sized or- 
ders are also in the market from other 
sources, but buyers and sellers have not as 

et come to terms. Sellers ask 1.70¢, 
half extras, and intimate a disposition to 

o a trifle lower, but this is still above 
Solan! views. The local mills have their 
capacity well engaged, and it remains to 
be seen whether outside manufacturers 
will do better. Youngstown quotes 1.60¢ 
at mill, which is asserted to be taking or- 
ders. Small lots of Bars from store sell at 
1.90¢ for Common and 2¢ @ 2.10¢ for all 
Muck Bar Iron with full extras. 


Structural lron.—In Structural Iron 
lenty of new work is coming up, but it 
is not yet in shape to be figured on. In- 
dications favor a continuance of active 
building operations in Chicago for a 
long time to come, including a num- 
ber of enterprises of ambitious propor- 


Parkes & York, iron and steel commis- 
sion merchants, 700 Phenix Building, 
Chicago, have been appointed agents for 
the Linden Steel Company, Limited, of 
Pittsburgh, and for McClure & Co., manu- 
facturers of Connellsville Coke. Both 
members of this new firm have had long 
experience and enjoy a wide acquaintance 
in the Iron and Steel trade. 

The firm of Hawes & Cramer having 
been dissolved by the retirement of A. C. 
Hawes, their business will be continued 
by Ambrose Cramer, Phenix Building, 
Chicago. Mr. Cramer will handle bot 
Copper and Pig Iron. 

Pickands, Brown & Co., of Chicago, 
have been os agents for the sale of 
the Iron Cliffs Company’s well-known 
Pioneer brand of Lake Superior Charcoal 
Pig Iron. The Pioneer is one of the old- 
est and most reliable brands of Lake Su- 
perior Iron. It is always made only from 
the ores inined by the Iron Cliffs Com- 
pany, consisting of the Barnum, Cliffs, 


Salisbury and Foster. The company claim 
that absolute uniformity of product is thus 
insured, and that this has been the char- 
acteristic of Pioneer Pig Iron for the past 
32 years. 

4. C. Hawes has been placed in charge 
of the Chicago office of Matthew Addy & 
Co. to succeed the late 8. H. Fernandez. 
He will maintain his headquarters at the 
old location, Room 556, Rookery Building. 
Mr. Hawes thus renews old associations, 
having formerly beer connected with the 
house of Matthew Addy & Co., whom he 
represented in Chicago for eight years. 


Pittsburgh. 


Office of The Iron Age, Hamilton Building, i 
PrrrsBURGH, May 21, 1890. 


Pig Iron.—There is an increasing in- 
quiry, and the volume of business is also 
on the increase. At present business is 
confined entirely to the producer and con- 
sumer, with the assistance of the broker to 
bring them together, and while the market 
is more active and firmer there is no ap- 

ce of abcom. Bessemer Pig is u 
rom 50¢ to $1 #@ ton, as compared wit 
— of two weeks ago, while Forge Iron 

as advanced from 25¢ to 50¢. As re- 
gards Foundry Irons the feeling is firmer, 
but as yet there has been no quotable ad- 
vance. Our quotations below are based 
upon deliveries for this or next month: 





Neutra! Gray Forge........ $14.50 @ $15.00. cash. 
DPE seh Kane ésdees « 15.50 16.00, “ 
White and Mottied ........ 13.50 4m OC 
No. 1 Foundry.... .......... 17.00 17.2. “* 
No. 2 Foundry... .... ...... 16.00 16.50, “ 
No. 3 Foundry............--- 16.75 na, “ 


No. 2Charcoal Foundry .... 2150@ 22.00. “ 


No. 3 Charcoai Foundry .... 23.50 24.00, “ 
Cold Blast Charcoal ........ 26.00@ 30.90, “ 
Bessemer Iron..... ... ..... 17.50 18.00. “ 


Included in the sales of Bessemer re- 
ported was a iot of 2000 tons for May and 
June at $18,cash. Many of the furnaces 
are asking from $19 to $20, cash, for de- 
livery for July, and beyond which con- 
firms what we have already stated, that 
furnacemen are looking for better prices 
later on in the season, and are determined 
not to be caught napping as they were 
about this time last year. City made Forge 
Irons are now stiff for immediate or near- 
by delivery at $15, cash, whereas a week 
or more some few sales were made at 
$14.75 and even $14.50. 


Muck Bar.—Market firmer, and we 
now quote at $27 @ $28, cash, according 
to quality and delivery. There are now 
no sellers at the extreme low prices re- 
ported two weeks ago. There were a 
couple of small sales reported during the 

t week, one for May and the other for 

une, and both at $27.25. City mills 
generally are refusing to sell under $27.50 
@ $28. 

Manganese.—The demand for some time 
past has been chiefly of a hand-to-mouth 
character, consumers refusing to buy be- 
yond their actual wants. Small sales for 
immediate delivery at $84 @ $85 for 80 4 
domestic. Foreign is being offered for 


‘future delivery considerably below the 


prices quoted. 

Manufactured Iron.—There is an in- 
creased demand reported for nearly all 
kinds of Finished Iron which it is con-- 
fidently expected will lead to a consider- 
ably increased volume of business in the 
near future, and a better and more cheer- 
ful feeling obtains in consequence. While 
prices remain unchanged, a firmer feeling 
prevails in sympathy with raw material. 
Bars are still quoted at 1.75¢ @ 1.85¢, 60 
days, 2 ¢ off for cash, according to quality, 
character of order and delivery; Plate 
and Tank Iron, 2.10¢ @ 2.15¢; No. 24 
Sheet, 2.80¢ @ 2.90¢; Skelp, 1.75¢ @ 
1.80¢ for Grooved, and 2.05¢ @ 2.10¢ for 
Sheared. 


Nails.—The Cut Nail trade continues 
in an unsettled and unsatisfactory condi- 
tion; there is little or nothing doing here, 
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as Pittsburgh manufacturers are refusing | Last sale of Bloom Ends reported was at 
to sell at prices quoted by competing | $21, gross; Car Axles quoted at $27.50 @ 
— west of here. It is said that} $28, net ton. 
eeling is refusing to make any addi- 

tional contracts at the prices quoted a 
week ago, $1.60, 60 days, 2 ¢ off for cash, 
on cars there. Wire Nails remain “un- 
changed at $2.30 @ $2.35, 60 days, 24 
off for cash. 

Wrought Iron Pipe.—There is a fair 
degree of activity; indeed business in this 
particular line is probably better than 
almost any other branch of the Iron busi- 
ness, although it is not equal to what it 
was a year ago. The regular monthly 
meeting of this association took place in 
Philadelphia yesterday, but it was not ex- 
pected that there would be any change 














(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron continues to improve in demand, 
with more buyers than sellers at present 
prices; No. 1 Forge Irons, for immediate 
or nearby delivery, $15 @ $15.25, cash, 
and Bessemer at $17.75 @ $18, cash. 
Furnacemen generally refuse to quote 
prices for delivery beyond June 1. They 
are expecting to be able to realize con- 
siderably better prices than those 
quoted for later summer delivery. Sev- 
eral large sales are reported at prices 
quoted, including 4000 tons Forge 
and 5000 tons Bessemer. Muck Bar 
is much firmer, with a sale reported 
to-day at $27.75. Bessemer Steel Billets 
are up fully $1, with sales reported to-day 
at $28 @ $28.25. Sales of Nail Slabs are 
reported at $28 and of Open Hearth Slabs 
at $39. Finished materials of all kinds are 
stiffening up in sympathy with raw mate- 
rials, 


as before: Discounts on Black Butt 
Weld, 474 4; on Galvanized do., 40 4; 
on Black Lap Weld, 60 4; on Galvanized 
do., 4743 4; Boiler Tubes—ij-inch and 
smaller, 45 %; 2 to 4-inch, 50 4; 4-inch and 
larger, 524%; Casing, all sizes, 50 4. 
Structural [ron.—Manufacturers con- 
tinue to report an increased inquiry, and 
some of them are pretty well supplied with 
orders; indications are that business will 
be increased as the season becomes more 
advanced. No changein prices: Angles, 
2.25¢; Beams and Channels, 3.10¢; Sheared 
Steel Bridge Plates, 2.75¢; Universal Mill 
Plates, 2.40¢; Refined Bars, 1.90¢ @ 2¢. 


Merchant Steel.— Manufacturers report 
no change in the situation as compared 
with a week ago; demand fair; prices un- 
changed. Tool Steel, 8¢; Crucible Spring 
Steel, 4¢; Open Hearth Steel, base sizes, 
2§¢; Bessemer Machinery Steel, 2.35¢; 
Tire Steel 2.50¢ @ 2.60¢. 


Steel Plates.—No change in prices. 
Demand only fair. Fire Box, 44¢ @ 43¢; 
Shell, 3¢; Flange, 3.15¢ @ 3.20¢; Tank, 
2.75¢. 

Blooms and Slabs.—For Bessemer Steel 
Billets the market is considerably firmer, 
with an increased demand, and prices are 
higher. We now quote at $28. Sale of 
2500 tons reported, for delivery during the 
rest of the year at the option of the buyer, 
at $28. We are also advised of some 
small sales, for delivery next month, at 
$28.20 @ $28.25. Manufacturers gener- 
ally are disposed to contract for future de- 
livery. They don’t want to be caught up 
as they were a year ago. 

Old Rails.—There is some inquiry for 
Old Iron Rails, with but few offering; may 
be quoted at $23.50 @ $24; no sales 
reported. Consumers contend that old 
rails are too high as compared with Muck 
Bar, but there is this difference, the 
supply of the former is steadily being re- 
duced, while of the latter it is very differ- 
ent. Old Steel Rails, in the absence of 
sales, may be quoted at $20 @ $20.50 for 
short and $21.50 @ $22 for long pieces. 
The consumption of Old Rails here is fall- 
ing off, while in the Mahoning and She- 
nango Valleys it is increasing. 

Railway Track Supplies.—Spikes re- 
main unchanged at 2.05¢, 30 days, on 
cars or works here, and 2.15¢, delivered 
at Chicago and St. Louis. Splice Bars 
and Track Bolts are quoted as before, but 
it is estimated that for a desirable order 
concessions would probably be made. 

Steel Rails—Are quotable at $31 @ 
$32 on cars here, according to delivery and 
character of order. There is considerable 
inquiry, especially for small lots for imme- 
diate delivery. So far as we can learn 
there have been but few if any sales made 
here under $31, although it is intimated 
that for a very desirable order a lower 
price would be accepted. 


Old Material. —There is a fair business 
at about prices of a week ago. No. 1 
Wrought Scrap, $20, net ton; Cast Scrap, 
$15, gross; Old Wheels, $18.50 @ $19. 





Philadelphia. 


Office of The Iron Age, 220 South Fourth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 20, 1890, 

Pig Iron.—The market has shown a 
fair degree of steadiness, with indications 
of a slight improvement in the better class 
of Irons, and to some extent in the very 
low priced Irons as well. There is noth- 
ing urgent, however, and large buyers 
stand out for the low figures talked about 
some time ago. The usual asking prices 
are $15.50 @ $16, delivered, for Gray 
Forge; $17 for No. 2 Foundry, and $18 
@ $18.50 for No.1. On this basis a very 
fair amount of business is done in small 
and medium sized lots, and holders gen- 
erally are not at all anxious to increase 
their sales when such a course involves 
concessions in price. in other words, 
the market seems to have touched bottom, 
and while there is plenty of Iron at quoted 
rates, and some Iron at less than quoted 
rates, those who have a good article are 
not uneasy at the absence of large buyers. 
Stocks are not accumulating to any extent, 
and, with the present outlook, makers 
would rather take their chances of the 
market later on than to make concessions 
to secure business, which in any event is 
likely to come to them—if not in large 
blocks, in the regular day to day demand. 
Advices from other markets have been also 
more favorable during the past few days, 
so that, on the whole, sellers consider that 
they are not running much risk in waiting 
to see what the developments will be 
toward the close of the month. Southern 
Irons appear to attract very little atten- 
tion at present, and although some com- 
panies have withdrawn from this market, 
there are others willing to accept prices 
50¢ @ $1 a ton below those quoted for 
local brands. 


Bessemer Pig.—There is no business 
to report in this department. There is 
some inquiry, and as one or two important 
concerns will be in the market soon, it is 
reasonably certain that prices will not be 
less than $20 at furnace, and with any 
moderate increase in demand, still higher 
figures are expected to rule. Stocks are 


and dear, there seems to be some grounds 
for anticipating more or less of an advance 
in this class of Iron. The position from a 
seller’s standpoint is very satisfactory, and 
it is believed that prices would easily re- 
spond to any increase in the demand. 


Charcoal Iron.—There is some in- 
quiry with sellers at $22 @ $24 delivered 


not accumulating, and as ores are scarce | T 
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for hot blast, and $25 @ $27 for cold 
blast. 


Spiegeleisen.—Not much disposition 
to buy. There are sellers at $31 @ $%1.50 
for 204% duty, paid; buyers for 1000- 
ton lots at about $30.50. 

Ferromanganese.—No demand of any 
importance ; quotations $75 @ $80 for 
80 4, duty paid; — according to quan- 
tity and date for delivery. 

Steel Rails.—The demand keeps about 
as it has been for some months past—fair 
for small lots, but irregular and feverish 
on large orders. Prices are not materially 
changed from last week; nominally about 
$32 @ $32.50 for small lots, and 50¢ @ 
$1 less for orders of 5000 to 10,000 tons 
and upward, according to date for de- 
livery, terms of payment, &c. The im- 
pression is that mills will have plenty of 
work during the summer and fall months, 
and although there has been some weak- 
ness, it is not likely that prices will oe 
a great deal from the figures above quoted. 


Steel Billets.—The feeling has con- 
tinued firm all through the week, and 
while no great amount of business has 
been closed, prices seem to be hardening 
all along the line. For strictly good 4 x 4 
Billets $30 @ $30.50 delivered, is quoted, 
and it would be somewhat exceptional to 
secure a good article below these figures, 
although there are parties who claim to 
have them at $29 @ $29.50. They are 
not offered firm at either of these prices, 
but bids at $29 are asked for, on the sup- 
position that Billets can be had at that 
figure, or very near to it. One sale re- 

rted at about $29.75, delivered, with 

0 asked for other lots of similar make 
and quality. 

Muck Bars.—Prices are unsettled. 
Sellers ask $28 @ $28.25, delivered, but 
buyers are scarce, with bids of $27.59 @ 
$27.75, delivered, as a full figure for such 
lots as they require. The supply is liberal 
at $27.50, at mill, but as already men- 
tioned, buyers are few and far between, 
although at this season the demand is ex-~ 
pected to improve. 


Bar Iron.--The demand is not im- 
portart, but mills seem to be fairly em- 
ployed at about the figures ruling for some 
time past. Western Bars are offered 
delivered here at a little less than 1.80¢ for 
guaranteed quality, but local mills get 
enough business to keep them going at 
from 1.82}¢ to 1.85¢, according to size of 
order, &c. Onthe whole the market may 
be called steady, with some disposition to 
look for improvement in the near future. 


Skelp Iron.—Several good sized lots 
have been taken recently, but at low fig- 
ures. In one case 1.75¢, delivered, was 
accepted for a 1000-ton order, and smaller 
lots at fractionally higher figures. Sheared 
Skelp, 1.90¢ @ 2¢, nominal, but very 
little demand at any price. 


Plates.—Business has been fairl active 
for some days past, but without improve- 
ment in prices. Mills are pretty well sup- 
plied with orders, and for deliveries after 
next month manufacturers are talking 
better prices, but capacity for production 
is so large that it will require a consider- 
able amount of business to satisfy the 
many who are on the outlook for it. For 
the present prices are steady at the low 
figures ruling for some time past, which 
are about as follows for lots delivered in 
consumers’ yards : 


Tron. Steel. 
Ship Plates....... 2.05 @ 2.10¢ 2.25 @ 2.35¢ 
bso Ab Lach oes 2.10 @ 2.15¢ 2.30 @ 2.40¢ 
Bri Plate..... 2.10 @ 2,15¢ 2,30 @ 2.40¢ 
Gain vvcan 2.40 @ 2.50¢ 2.70 @ 2.80¢ 
eaehiwdben 8.00 @ 3.15¢ 2.90 @ 38.00¢ 
DE. i. sceiacnsiaad 5¢ 8.75 @ 4.25¢ 


Structural Material.—There is noth- 
ing calling for special remark under this 
heading. The demand is about an aver- 
age one, and is sufficient to keep thin 
moving without doing more than barely 
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enable the mills to hold their own. There 
is nothing in sight to indicate any material 
change in the position for the present, al- 
though, as usual, there are promises of 
favorable developments to be made before 
long. Meanwhile prices are about as 
follows: 2.20¢ @ 2.25¢, delivered, for 
Sheared Plates; 2.15¢ @ 2.20¢ for Angles, 
with 10¢ @ 15¢ more for the same in Steel. 
Tees, 2.5¢ @ 2.6¢; Beams and Channels, 
3.1¢ for either Iron or Steel 

Sheet Lron.—There are no changes in 
this department. Ordeis are quite up to 
the average for the season and prices are 
well maintained. Carload lots of the best 
makes quoted as follows: 


Best Refined, Nos. 14t020. ......3.00¢ @ 3.10¢ 
Best Refined, Nos, 21 to 24...... 3.20¢ @ 3.30¢ 
Best Refined, Nos, 25 to 26....... 8.40¢ @ 3.50¢ 
Best Refined, No. 27....... ......3.50¢ @ 3.60¢ 
Best Refined, No, 28...........00 3,60¢ @ 3,70¢ 
Common, 2) less than the above. 
Best Soft Steel, Nos. 14 to 20....... 3K¢ @ 3i¢¢ 
Best Soft Steel, Nos, 21 to 24........ 3%¢ @ 334 ¢ 
Best Soft Steel, Nos. 25 to 26........33%¢ @ 8%¢ 
Best Soft Steel, No. 27............. 4¢ @4i¢ 


Best Bloom Sheets, 1-10¢ extra over the above 


rices, 

Beat Bloom, Galvanized, discount.......60 ¢ 
COI, GRc co cccccccencice cssuccd 6244 & 

Old Rails.—There is some interest 
manifested, and after several weeks of in- 
activity, buyers are offering $23.50 @ $24, 
delivered at mills near by. Supplies are 
scarce, however, and for the time being 
buyers have not been able to cover their 
full requirements at the figures named, 
although a few small lots have been se- 
cured at $23.75 @ $24. Sellers ask about 
$24.50; one lot of 400 tons offered at that 
price to-day. 

Scrap Iron.—There is a somewhat im- 
proved demand, and sales*in small lots 
are made without much difficulty at last 
week’s prices, which are as follows: No. 1 
Wrought, $22 @ $23 Philadelphia, or 
for deliveries at mills in the interior, 
$22.50 @ $23.50; $16 @ $17 for best 
Machinery Scrap, $15 @ $15.50 for ordi- 
nary, $16.50 @ $17 for Wrought Turn- 
ings, $11 @ $11.50 for Cast Borings, and 
$26 @ $28 for Old Fish Plates, and $18 
@ $19 for Old Car Wheels. 


Wrought Iron Pipe.—Demand ex- 
ceptionally good for this time of the 
year. Discounts as tollows: Butt- 
Welded Black, 474 4; Butt-Welded 
Galvanized, 40 ¢; Lap-Welded Galvan- 
ized, 474 %; Lap-Welded Black, 60 ¢; 
Boiler Tubes, 13 inches and smaller, 45 ¢; 
Boiler Tubes, 2 to 4 inches, 50 4; Boiler 
Tubes, 44 inches and larger, 524 4; Oil 
Well Casing, 50 4. 





Cincinnati. 


Office of The Iron Age, Fourth and Main Sts, 
CINCINNATI, May 21, 1800. 


(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The numerous inquiries for 
Iron which have been noted during the 

t two or three weeks have proved pro- 
Sastre of large sales during the week 
under review. The ate sales made 
in Cincinnati, or more correctly through 
Cincinnati, are approximated 35,000 tons, 
two-thirds of which have been in large 
amounts for delivery mainly during 
the summer and early fall, but some trans- 
actions have been made embracing the 
entire year. While the price previously 
reported as current must still remain as 
the market competition has been keen, 
and it is reported that cuts of 25¢ # ton 
have been indulged in to secure orders. 
In other instances it is represented that 
brokers or factors have cut commissions 
where competition has been sharp and 
furnaces have refused to acceed to the 
demands of buyers who have become ex- 
acting. The sales have been largely of 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge and No. 8 
Foundry, about 12,000 tons selling in all 
at $10.50 and $11 respectively, cash, at 
furnace, but No. 2 and No. 1 Southern 





Foundry have also sold well, about 8000 
tons selling on a basis of $11.50 and $12, 
cash, respectively, at furnace. At Spring- 
field 3000 tons Gray Forge and No. 2 
Soft are reported to have been sold on the 
basis of $10.25 and $10.50, cash, at fur- 
nace, but the absence of the seller from 
the city prevents the ascertainment of 
600 gga The remainder of the sales 
make up the aggregate tonnage reported, 
the individual a, of a arte 
erate sized amounts, mainly for delivery 
extending from 30 to 90 days on the basis 
of quotation. The underlying conditions 
which make the market give no evidence 
of change, the only feature of importance 
being the larger sales recorded, but it is 
evident that bearish sentiments still pre- 
vail, and prices go down more readily than 
up, but any change meets with more de- 


cided opposition. We quote : 
Foundry. 

Southern Coke, No.1 ............. $14.75 @ $15.00 
southern Coke, No. 2........ . «+. 14.25@ 14.50 
Southern Coke, No. 3... .......... 13.50@ 14.06 
Uhio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1...... 16.59@ 17.00 
Uhio Soft Stone Coal, No. 2........ b.H@ 16.00 
Mahoning and Shenango Valley. 16.50@ 17.00 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1.... 20.00@ 21.00 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 2. 19.50@ 2.50 

Tennessee and AJabama Charcoal, 
priraseer Salt ahead tomasmaaee ns 17.20@ 18.50 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 
beaTesconece . . \ ci tonconenies 18.00@ 18.50 

Forge. 

i ee eee ee 13.25@ 13.50 
Mottied Neutral Coke ............. 12.75@ 13.00 
Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 
Southern Car Wheel. ............. 22.50@ 23.2% 
Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. ....... 21.50@ 24.25 

Lake Superior Car Wheel and Mal- 
WS. cdccce vasdes oa wewkee -. B.00@ 21.00 





The firm of E. M. Moers, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, have been dealing in Scrap, Copper, 
Brass and kindred metals since 1854, their 
annual sales ranging from $75,000 to 
$100,000 per annum. A specialty is made 
in the purchase of Brass Cuttings and 
Borings. 





Cleveland. 
CLEVELAND, May 19, 1890. 

Iron Ore.—Although an occasional sale 
of a few thousand tons of Non-Bessemer 
is reported, the market is, naturally 
enough perhaps, inactive. The only inter- 
esting feature is the effort of the Ore men 
to bring transportation from Escanaba, 
Marquette and Ashland to Lake Erie ports 
down to 85¢, $1.10 @ $1.20, respectively, 
for single trips. Locally the interest in 
the situation is concentrated in the ques- 
tion of the comparative receipts of new 
Ore at Cleveland, Fairport and Ashtabula. 


Last season the last named port received a} j 


few thousand tons more than Cleveland. 
Of the 800,000 tons already received this 
year Cleveland has been favored with 
about 110,000 and Ashtabula with 90,000, 
the remainder being divided between a 
dozen smaller ports. The docks are still 
encumbered with big stacks of old Ore, 
and every available car is being utilized to 
carry it to the furnace and thus furnish 
space for the tremendous output of 1890. 
For the few amounts of Non-Bessemer 
sold during the week the price was $4.50, 
f.o.b. vessels, Cleveland. 

Pig lron.—Prices seem to have at last 
reached the minimum limit. There will 
at least be no further concessions to pur- 
chasers for the present. The time is 206 far 
distant when the furnacemen must begin 
using Ore purchased at the high figures of 
a few months ago, which means a loss 
upon every pound of Iron manufactured, 
unless a very substantial improvement is 
made over present market value. The 
determination that prices must go upward 
rather than downward, hereafter, seems 
to have had a beneficial influence upon 
the market. The inquiries are more 
numerous, and buyers seem to have relin- 
quished their apparent purpose of driving 
quotations still lower. Furnacemen are 
considering cautiously all orders for Iron 


for two or three months’ delivery, and 
seem inclined to trust to the future and 
assume the risk of a prolongation of pres- 
ent troutles. There has been for the past 
three weeks a steady increase in the vol- 
ume of business done, although the total 
1s small, Sales are generally for cash and 
for immediate delivery. 


Old Rails.—There is a fair inquiry, and 
sales of Old Americans are reported at 
$23 @ $23.50. 


(By Felegraph.) 

There is a steady improvement in the 
demand for Bessemer and Foundry Irons, 
and it is reported to-day that prices 
slightly in advance of the bed rock quota- 
tions of the past week have been paid for 
anticipated deliveries. Nearly 75,000 tons 
of new ore have been unloaded at the 
Cleveland docks during the past two days. 


Detroit. 


Wiu1am F. Jarvis & Co., under date 
of May 19, 1890, say: Very large trans- 
actions are reported for nearly every grade 
of Metal during the past week. Several 
lots of Southern Foundry and Forge Pig 
Iron were placed at prices slightly higher 
than those of the wi part of the month, 
clearly demonstrating that bottom was 
then reached. No concessions on quoted 
figures are possible at present. The con- 
sumption seems to be increasing, and a 
healthier outlook all through is observable. 
Lake Superior Charcoal Iron, which had 
shown no activity during the present 
month, was also stirred up to the extent 
of a number of orders of more than or- 
diary quantity, and inquiries at hand 
to-day, provided they are followed by 
prompt buying, will cause more selling in 
the month of May than any previous 
month this year. Stocks in the hands of 
consumers are known to be light, and it is 
predicted that between May 15 and July 
15 a greater tonnage of Lake Superior 
Charcoal Pig Iron will be placed than dur- 
ing any 60 or 90 days previously in the 
history of the trade. The market is 
stronger in nearly every grade, and quot- 
able as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal, all num- 
bers 





$21.00 @ $21.50 


eee ee es 


Lake Superior Coke, Bessemer... 18 00 19.00 
Katahdin (Maine Charcoal) ..... 24.50@ 25.00 
Lake Superior Coke Foundry, all 

inc sscdivebvece dacuthd dee ‘dees 18.75 19.25 
Standard Ohio Blackband........ 18.75 
rare 16.50 17.00 
Southern Gray Forge............. 14.75 

ackson County (Ohio) Silvery... 18.75@ 19.25 





Chattanooga. 
Office of The Iron Age, Carter and 9th Sts., 
CHATTANOOGA, May 19, 1890. 

Pig Llron.—The furnaces report in- 
quiries far beyond their capacity from con- 
sumers and speculators, and the sales 
would simply be enormous, provided the 
buyers’ prices were met. As it is, there is 
no piling up, and production is being 
taken about as fast as made—some by 
contracts that are yet unfilled and some by 
new buyers. But as for there being a lull 
in the movement of Pig Iron, it does not 
exist, at least through the Southern pro- 
ducing centers. There are anumber of in- 
stances where furnaces are two to four 
weeks behind what they had promised to- 
ship under recent contracts. The sales 
that are now being made are fully up, so 
far as prices are concerned, to any that 
have been made in the past two or three 
weeks, and lower prices are certainly not 
anticipated by the Southern producers. 
There will be a much greater amount of 
Pig Iron used this year through the South 
than ever before. A number of new 
foundries are being built and all the rail- 
roads are increasing their rolling stock, 
much of which is being made South. 
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Birmingham. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 19, 1890. 


Pig Iron.—Continued active demand 
and firmer prices are the features of the 
Iron trade this week. No changes from 
last week’s quotations are reported, but 
manufacturers are holding to those prices 
very firmly and do not care to sell except 
for immediate delivery. There has been a 
steady flow of orders, and all the furnaces 
in the district have sold down very close 
to all the stock on hand, and a few of 
them have sold 30 days ahead. The larg- 
est shipments of the week have been to 
the West, but small Eastern orders con- 
tinue to come in. Manufacturers are 
growing more and more confident of a 
slight advance as early as August. Some 
of them will try to have some stock on 
hand by that time in order to take advan- 
tage of the expected rise. 





St. Louis. 


OFFICE OF The Iron Age, 214 N. Sixth st., t 
Sr. Louis, May 19, 1890. 


Pig [ron.—The week just closed has 
been an uneventful one as far as the 
movement of Pig Iron is concerned. 
Some small lots have been sold, but there 
is nothing in the way of large transactions. 
The market is fairly well settled, how- 
ever, inthe matter of prices, as nearly all 
the representatives of the Southern fur- 
naces are quoting the same figures, and it 
is only with a large order in view that 
these are cut to any considerable extent. 
While there is no change in — 
the feeling is ually gaining groun 
that the Seal tate od glen will be sus- 
tained, and the fear that lower prices will 
— is fast passing away. Inquiries 

uring the week under review indicate a 
healthy state of affairs as con- 
sumers, and tends to create the impression 
among sellers that with any decided in- 
crease in sales a hardening tendency in 
prices will accompany it. A lot of 500 
tons No. 3 Southern Foundry was sold at 
$14 25, f.o.b. St. Louis. Taking the 
week as a whole, there is no radical change 
but as stated above. Sellers are adhering 
more closely to prices, and sales that have 
been made were generally satisfactory to 
all concerned. The following quotations 
are ruling-for cash, f.o.b. St. Louis: 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, $15.75 @ $16.25 
Southern Coke, No.2 Foundry, 14.75 @ 15.25 


Southern Coke, No, 3 Foundry, 14.25 14.75 
s cweseecenisitieiecie! IaLaGn: aman 


phe enshwernhestba 18.00 @ 18.50 
Southern Charcoal, No. 2 

ebdneeednichesd ¥04e> 17.50 @ 18.00 
Missouri Charcoal, No, 1 

I} BA SL MAGS ORE 18.00 @ 18.50 

Charcoal, No. 2 

Lepaninp Sibeeahonke 17.2 @ 17.7% 
Ohio Softeners...........+0+++ 18.75 @ 19.50 


Connellsville Coke, f.o.b. East St. Louis, 
$5.65; St. Louis, $5.80. 


Bar Iron.—This department of the Iron 
trade shows some signs of improvement. 
Mills have advanced their views as regards 
prices, and the buyer is favored who secures 
@ concession of anymoment. The principal 
reason for this condition of affairs is the 
increased demand, which has enabled mills 
to partly fill their order books. The fol- 
lowing prices are quoted: Lots from mill 
from 1.75¢ to 1.80¢; small lots from store 
at from 1.90¢ to 2¢. 

Barb Wire.—The volume of trade is 
quite large, consumers evidently being 
anxious to take advantage of the present 
low prices. Mills are working y, and 
are enabled to market their product al- 
most as rapidly as it is manufactured, but 
are dissatisfied with prices, which are 
rapidly nearing those — last summer. 
Raw material has not declined so rapidly, 
and the reason for their dissatisfaction is 
easily seen. They hope for some improve- 


ment in this direction, but say competition 
is so keen, however, especially from 
jobbing hardware houses who carry wire 
as a side line, that there is not much 
chance of an early return to higher prices 
At present mills are quoting small lots 
of Painted from 2.90¢ to 3¢; Galvanized, 
60¢ advance over the price of Painted; 
car load lots from 2.80¢ to 2.85¢ for 
Painted, with the usual advance for Gal- 
vanized. 





C. J. Wilton, manager of the St. Louis 
branch of Geo. H. Hull & Co., Louisville, 
Ky., has opened an office in the new 
Houser Building. 





Louisville. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 19, 1890. 


Pig Iron.—A quiet buying movement 
exists,in which purchases are made for long 
deliveries, buyers being willing to pur- 
chase for delivery during this year, pro- 
vided prices are on a basis of $11.60 for 
No. 2 Foundry at furnace. Consumers 
regard the present market as an advan- 
tageous one for purchasers, believing there 
can be very little decline, and do not an- 
ticipate this, believing the tendency to be 
upward. Southern furnaces rt that 


the large stocks which were on hand be- 
tween | and April have largely dis- 
appeared, and that by the ist of June 


many furnaces will have no stocks what- 
soever. It is felt that the passage of the 
Silver bill will increase operation in rail- 
way securities, which has always resulted 
in a large increase of construction of rail- 
ways and purchase of motive power and 
equipment, and that, considering the enor- 
mous increase in consumption when the 
demand for railway purposes has been very 
light, it is evident that the increase of 
railway construction will greatly benefit 
the market. The consumption of Iron 
continues heavy and the business outlook 
for manufacturers promising. There are 
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8200 tons, Duluth delivery, by a Western 
mill, at close prices, Eastern mills havin 


competed closely for the business. It is 
reported that $34, Duluth, is approxi- . 
mately the figure. Asa matter of inter- 


est it may be stated that recently an 

American mill had taken an order for 

about 3000 tons for a Mexican road. We 

quote the market at Eastern mill at $31 
@ $31.50, nominally, although small lots 

a been sold during the week at $32 @ 
33. 


Structural Material.—The local de- 
mand continues In fact the con- 
sumption of Beams for architectural pur- 
poses thus far this year is heavier than it 
has ever been. We quote: 2.15¢ @ 
2.20¢ for Plates, 2.15¢ @ 2.25¢ for Angles, 
2.5¢ @ 2.6¢ for Tees and 3.1¢ for Beams 
and Channels. 


Fastenings.—Spikes are being sold in 
this market at $1.95 @ $2; Angle Bars at 
1.75¢ @ 1.80¢, and Bolts and Nuts at 
2.80¢ @ 3¢. A large order for the latter 
is in the market for one of the Trunk 
lines. 

Old Rails.—Outside of a small lot sold 
at $23 no transactions are reported. A 
few round lots are being offered. The 
Western mills have been feeling this mar- 
ket, and as high as $24, Youngstown, has 
been bid, equivalent to about $22, here, 
Old Steel Rails are selling in a small way 
at $19 @ $20. 





Imports. 


Hardware, Machinery, &c, 


Allentown Spinning Com » Mach’y, cs., 11 
Barbo 5. CO., Mach'y, ca. , 


ur \ . 
Borgfeldt, Geo. & Co., Hdw., cs.. 21 
Boker, Hermann & Co., Arms., cs., 17 
Downing R. F. & Co.. Armas, 0, d 

Field, Alfred & Co. anvils, 31; Haw., cs., 5 
Godfrey, Chas. J., cs., 17 

Hartley & Graham, Mdse., cs., 27 

Kitt Arms Company. Mdse.. cs., 18 


Ladenburg, Thalman & Co., Mach’y.. cs., 2 
ee. > + Valves,2;: Doors,9; Steel Cast- 
gs, ° 


Company, Mach'y, pgs., 23 
cks., 


2 & Shipman. Fen Oks 


no especially disturbing features apparent, es 
and all things look quite favorable for a rson & Son., Mach'y, cs., 28 
steady market. We quote: Schoverling, Daly & Gales, Arms, cs., 15 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry... $14.50@ $14.75 | Sunder Mig. Company » eee ee 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge...... 13.00@ 13.25 | Taylor, Thos., Mdse., cs., 5 ao 
we Goxke. Ned Grey es a 14.08 Ward, ‘Asline. Mdse, cs..3 
juthern oO. ounacry . ° ’ 
— harcoal L tard Wot, Jes. 5S Co., Nails, pgs., 25; Mach’y, cs., 
Ces coe wee seen seees. e008 22.50 @ 23.09 Werlemann, H. Guna, cs., 25 
Wiebusch & H . Arms., cs., 22; Hdw., pkg., 





New York. 


Ofies of The Tron Ags, G nS Duane street, | 
Ew York, May 21, 1800. 

American Pig.—A fair run of small or- 
ders is reported by dealers, but no sales of 
any magnitude. A number of the Southern 
producers are holding at prices which are 
above the market, while others are quite 
willing to book orders. Reports from the 
other sections indicate that if any large 
business was to come up lower figures will 
be made. For Foundry Irons we quote: 
$18 @ 18.50 for No. 1 Nort and $17 
@ $17.50 for No. 2, while Southern Iron 
can be purchased in moderate quantities at 
$16.75 @ $17 for No. 1 and $16 @ 16.25 
for No. 2. Northern Gray Forge has 
been offered as low as $14.50 at furnace 
lately in this vicinity. 

Spiegeleisen and Ferromanganese.— 
No business is reported in Spiegeleisen, 
which we —_ nominally $31 @ $31.50 
for 20%. Ferromanganese is quiet at $75 
@ $80 for future delivery. 

Billets.—Buyers and sellers are apart, 
the latter having been considerably en- 
couraged by the improvement in the Pitts- 
burgh market. 

Wire Rods.--.We note a sale of 1000 tons 
to an Eastern Wire mill at private terms, 
but reported to be very low. We quote 
nominally at sellers’ mill $41.50 @ $42. 


Steel Rails.—The only sale of any 
consequence reported this week is a lot of 


17; Anvils, 169; Vise, 1 


Coal Market. 


The Anthracite Coal market has a good 
undertone—almost strong—there being a 
common feeling that prices must be near 
the bottom, and may soon be higher. In 
consequence there is more disposition to 
buy. The companies all harmonize in the 
endeavor to uphold the market. The 
Reading have advanced 10¢ # ton, and 
hold firmly, quoting Broken, Egg and 
Stove $3.75; Chestnut, $3.50, f.0.b in New 
York. On account of restriction in pro- 
duction and gradual lessening of stocks at 
tidewater, the company feel warranted in 
taking this step, and intimate that a fur- 
ther advance about June 1 is not improb- 
able. These figures are a shade higher 
than the general market. Quotatians are 
about as follows: Broken, Stove and Egg, 
$3.50; Chestnut, $3.25; Pea, $2.65; Buck- 
wheat, $1.80 @ $2. 

Reading officials notice no in the 
amend the immediate Fanny ere the 
advance, as above. The com are 
working up to about 60 ¢ of their ca- 
pacity. One hundred members of the New 

ork and Brooklyn Coal Exchange are on 
an excursion through the Pennsylvania 
Coal regions, giving to the local agencies a 
quiet aspect. A disastrous fire broke out 
in the Nelson Shaft, at Shamokin, making 


it necessary toflood the mine. The entomb- 
ment of 25 miners by a cave-in near 
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Wilkesbarre vividly recalls the horrors of 
the Nanticoke disaster. While the losses 
to individual companies are heavy, the 
market at large is unaffected. 

In Bituminous Coal there is a better feel- 
ing and more uniformity in prices, which 
are quoted $3.50, ~_— in New York. 
Freights are very low, but irregular. 

The official statement of Anthracite ton- 
nage for the week ending May 10 is as 
follows: 











w conta region 10 78,208 8 108 

eee ts Ba 
MG cr dckenancccos 740,848 659,227 
Total for year...... 9,881,500 10,158,497 


The production of Anthracite Coal for 
April was 2,579,347 tons, and increase of 
805,148 tons as compared with the same 
month of last year, and making the total 
output for the four months ending April 
80, 8,823,839 tons, a decrease as compared 
with the corresponding period of last year 
of 278,613 tons, The stock of Coal on 
hand at tidewater shipping points on 
April 80 was 827,424 tons, a decrease of 
164,885 tons for the month. 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad are pes ing 
to develop fully the Coal land which they 
have sunaioed near Pottsville, and which 
will be reached by their new extension, the 
Schuylkill and Lehigh Railroad. Orders 
have been issued for the construction of two 
large breakers with all the latest equip- 
ments. The annual capacity of the York 
Farm Colliery alone isfput at 300,000 tons. 


Metal Market. 


Copper.—Bankers have disposed of 
about 500,000 Ih Lake Superior Ingot at 
143¢ for May delivery. Whether addi- 
tional quantities can be secured at that 
ong is uncertain, but 15¢ would doubt- 
ess be accepted for mpt deliveries. 
Futures have been sold to the extent of 
about 500,000 Ib at 153¢, including 25,000 
Tb of one brand for August and 25,000 Ib 
for October. Consumers are now well su 
phed and the mining companies generally 
well sold ahead. There are about 5000 
tons *‘ Syndicate” Lake = r tied up 
by litigation, but outside holdings other- 
wise are in good shape to be dealt 





out quietly without causing com- 
motion. The mining companies, to 
all accounts, are making no icular 


effort for orders for future delivery. No 
extensive transactions in Casting Copper 
have been quoted, but there is as much 
firmness on the part of holders on this as 
on Lake product; and while 13}¢ for 
Arizona and 13¢ for the cheaper varieties 
seem to be the highest figures for actual 
business thus far, the principal sellers 
are asking 14¢ and 13}¢ respectively. Our 
London cable confirms the sale of Matte 
for American account reported last week, 
and also notes sales of Anaconda at from 
10/9 up to 11/3 in Liverpool. Merchant 
bars in London are about the same as 
quoted a week ago. 

Tin.—Directly after our last report 
Straits Tin sold in this market at 21.15¢ 
@ 21.20¢ for prompt and current month 
delivery, and prices have varied but little 
since, Speculation has moderated, pre- 
sumably because of absence of any cue to 
operations from the London market and 
lack of opportunity for purely local manip- 
ulations. The statistical position favors 
firm prices, but trade demand is rather 
slow at present, and purchases for con- 
— barely of average amount. The 
standing of ‘‘long” and ‘‘short” specu- 


lative interest is uncertain. In some quar- | 128 


ters ‘‘ short” sales have been wovered, while 
new lines are out from other directions. 


On Wednesday spot stock in 10-ton lots 
was quoted at 21¢ bid, 21.20¢ asked. May 
delivery was about thesame; June, 20.95¢ 
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@ 21.10¢, and July, 20.90¢ @ 21.05¢. 
Store prices for jobbing quantities about 
21.35¢ @ 21.55¢ as to size of lot. 


Lead.—Prices for Pig Lead have ad- 
vanced about }¢ # tb during the weekand 
the market classed strong at 4.324¢ @ 
4.35¢. At the start about 200 tons were 
secured at 4.15¢ @ 4.20¢, and little busi- 
ness was done until yesterday, when about 
400 tons were disposed of, followed by 
sales on the Metal Exchange of 500 tons at 
4.80¢ @ 4.35¢ for June and July delivery. 
The market closes unsettled. Consumers 
have manifested only a moderate degree of 
active interest since the latter portion of 
last week, and the trade demand at pres- 
ent is rather tame. The advance is due 
wholly to the progress of legislation on the 
proposed Mexican Silver-Lead Ore duty 


and prospects for passage of the measure. 


Spelter.—Prices for Western are again 
somewhat higher and strong at the ad- 
vance, Transactions have been confined 
chiefly to single carload lots, however, and 
the demand is only fair at the present time. 
Common is quoted now at about 5.15¢; 
Prime at 5}¢, and Choice brands at 54¢. 
Up to 5.20¢ has been bid for single carload 
lots of Prime. ; 


Antimony.—The market is firm at 19¢ 
@ 194¢ for Halletts, and 254¢ @ 26¢ for 
Cooksons, prompt and near future delivery. 


Tin Plate.—English reports come in 
firmer and note a larger business recently, 
with further reduction in supplies on hand. 
In this market there have been quite ex- 
tensive purchases of Cokes and Steel 
Stamping Plates for forward delivery by 
large consumers, and prices for the former 
show about 10¢ #@ box advance from the 
lowest point. The proposed increase in 
duty has doubtless been instrumental in 
causing consumers to take hold, but the 
comparative safety of buying at late prices 
has probably been considered also. It is 
a remarkable fact that out of town jobbers 
have displayed rather indifferent inter- 
est. Spot business has been erratic, 
but doubtless larger than during the 
preceding week. Stocks here are some- 
what broken, with a scarcity of certain 
grades of Ternes. Worcester and M. F. 
are held higher, and there is about 24 rise 
on Penlan Cokes and ordinary Bessemers. 
Prices for large lines, on the spot, 
are as follows: Coke Tins—Penlan grade, 
IC, 14 x 20, $4.35; J. B. grade, do., 
$4.45; Siemens Steel, $4.65; Bessemer do., 
$4.42}. Stamping Plates — Bessemer 
Steel, Coke finish, IC basis, $4.75; [X 
basis, $5.75 ; Siemens Steel, IC basis, $4.85 ; 
IX basis, $5.85. IC Charcoals—Calland 
grade, 4X, $5.70 ; Melyn grade, $5.85 
@ $%5.874, for each additional X 
add. $1.50; Allaway e, $4.90 @ 
$5; Grange grade, 10 @ $5.15, 
for each additional X add $1. Char- 
coals Ternes — Worcester, 14 x 20, 
(scarce); 20 x 28, $9.60; M. F., 
14 x 20, $6.87}; do., 20 x 28, $13.75; 
Dean, 14 x 20, $4.55; do., 20 x 28, 
$9.10; D. R. D., grade 14 x 20, $4.45; 
do., 20 x 28, $8.90 @ $9; Mansel, 
14 x 20, $4.50; do., 20 x 28, $9; 
Alyn, 14 x 20, $4.55; do., 20 x 20, 
$9.10; Dyffryn, 14 x 20, $4.65; do., 
20 x 28, $9.20; Wasters—S. T. P. grade, 
14 x 20, $4.20; do., 20 x 28, $8.65; Aber- 
— grade, 14 x 20, $4.20; do., 20 x 28, 

-60. 


New York Metal Exchange. 
The following sales are reported: 
THURSDAY, May 15. 





10 tons Tin. December..........  «..+...+ 50g 
NN RE iia. < ccacwusescedemes 4.10¢ 

WP OO BS a hee ccecsctwennc ccscn ia 21.10¢ 

Po). RO era err 21.00¢ 

16 tons Lead, Jume..... 2... .....ceecccces 4.1244¢ 

FRIDAY, May 16. 
48 tons fx) Naduacbibacieensihe 4. 
50 tons teed Mey Secs deessinceeusebddeues fie 








SATURDAY, May 17. 
10 tons Tin, June.. ......-... 
50 Lead, spot 


Se Me Birk ox ces nda se dadad neue 4.1A6¢ 
Monpay, May 19. 
a errr rr 41ie 
BO Gane i WING vn: dviccncvesestccesenass 21.15¢ 
10 tons Lead, May....... eae 5 ease es icel 4.1744 
TUESDAY, May 20. 
TH tome LAOH, BGG. cc. cccccccs cccscccsece 4.35¢ 





Financial. 


The current volume of business trans- 
actions is considerably above the av 
indicating a wide range of speculative 
activity. In the outlook there is 
little to indicate the unsettled feeling and 
timidity in trade sometimes the subject of 
complaint and popularly ascribed to tariff 
tinkering and silver agitation. Doubtless 
the speculative element generaled by favor- 
able conditions is a prominent factor. The 
Tariff bill now goes to the Senate, and as 
res silver 1t is intimated anew, pre- 
sumably at the President’s suggestion, that 
a Free Coi bill cannot receive the 
Executive sanction. A feature of the times 
is the active speculation in silver certi- 
ficates, together with heavy deposits of 
bullion from recent importations, West- 
ern miners meanwhile holding for a rise. 
At the same time American securities 
are’ in unusual demand in Europe, 
and upon this fact the London Statist 
— the opinion that gold imports 
rom the United States cannot be 
in the early future. The abundance of 
money in London “— from a cable 
dispatch announcing the issue made 
by Brown, Shipley & Co., London, of 
$3,000,000 bonds of the West Virginia and 
Pittsburgh Railroad Company, the interest 
on which is guaranteed by the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company, was sub- 
scribed for many times over. It is said in 
Washington that no bill ae for in- 
voluntary bankruptcy is likely to the 
_o Congress. Crop accounts from the 

orthwest are less encouraging, owing to 
low temperature. Corn planting is very 
late. On the other hand, the aggregate of 
railroad earnings for April show an in- 
crease of nearly 14 4%, compared with 
April, 1889, and the clearings of 54 cities 
for the week ending May 17 are increased 
33 ¢, compared with the corresponding 
week last year. Outside of New York 
the gain was 29.3 4. 

Stocks were active and generally higher. 
London was a heavy buyer, with Reading, 
Atchison and Union Pacific among the 
favorites. The free selling of Atchison 
was not accounted for, but was attributed 
to failure in traffic agreements. The coal- 
ers were prominent, and on Monday were 
slightly affected by the failure of a Phila- 
delphia broker. It is said that the plans 
for the reconstruction of the Oregon 
Transcontinental Company are nearing 
completion, and that the announcement 
of the details will not be long delayed. 
Mr. Villard’s plan is thought to contem- 
plate macing the O. T. a banking concern 
which can father miscellaneous enterprises. 
Another industrial property which. shows 
a sharp advance is the Tennessee Coal 
and Iron Company. On Monday the 
Villard stocks, Northern Pacifics and 
Oregon Transcontinental, were prominent 
features, together with Pacific Mail, the 
latter loaning at a premium. Mr. Villard 
denied the rt that he had become asso- 
ciated in any way with Mr. Huntington. 

On Tuesday stocks were weak at the 
opening on London selling, and after an 
irregular and variable speculation, closed 
strong. Rumors from Chicago of trouble 
in the Third National berg New York 
a to have originated e fact that 
ale stockholders are dissatisfied and 
wish to reduce the capital stock and to 
have a yo president. It was stated 
that the control of the St. Louis and San 
Francisco Railroad has been absolutely 
sold to the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
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Fé Railroad. This deal adds 1400 miles 
to the Atchison system, besides giving it 
absolute control of the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Railroad. 

Exports of merchandise from this port 
for the week were $5,325,490; imports, 
$9, 272,000. 

United States bonds were steady at the 
following quotations : 


U. ’ 414s, 1891, registered......  ..... ... 1023¢ 
U.S ee ee Pee oer 10346 
U. S. 4s, 1907, registered Be ti cea 12 
U. 8. 4s. 1907, ese iebsnke hk sek 122 
U.S. currency 63,1805 0200002 116 


In bank stocks, 50 shares of Western 
National sold at 110, and 50 of Commerce 
at 213. In State bonds, $10,000 Virginia 
és Deferred Trust Receipts sold at 9}, 
$25,000 Alabama Class *‘A” at 106%, 
$25,000 Louisiana Consolidated 4s at 96, 
and $10,000 South Carolina 6s Non-fund- 


. able at 4. 


Bar silver in London was steady at 
(74d per ounce. Silver certificates here 
sold at 1043 @ 104%. 

The bank return for the week shows an 
increase of $525,900 in surplus reserve, 
which now stands at $2,012,875. The 
loans show a loss this week of $1,521,800. 
The absorption of money by the Treasury 
was less than usual, and the movement of 
currency, aside from shipments said to be 
for wool growers in Ohio, was unimport- 
ant. Money on call averaged about 5 4. 
Time money is quoted 5 ¢ for four months 
and 6 ¢ eight months on approved collat- 
eral. The leading banks are not loaning. 
Commercial paper is in light demand and 
a at 5 @ 6 4; prime single names 

6@7%. Sterling exchange weak and 
lowes, with a pressure of security bills. 
Posted asking rates reduced }¢ # Ib by 
some drawers to $4.84 for long bills and 
$4.86 for demand. 

In general merchandise there are few 
changes to note. In breadstuffs there was 
not much movement, partly on account of 
a higher range for over freights. Exports 
of wheat and corn from this port comprised 
1,000,000 bushels. Spot coffee is quiet at 
easy prices. Spot cotton is nominally }¢ 
higher. India rubber is strong. A cable 
from London says the American manufact- 
urers have raised their prices and that 
crude was worth 92¢# Ib. Sugar is more 
active, prompted by lower prices. Consul 
Mason says there is no probability that the 
decree which excludes American pork 
cs from Germany will be modified. 

e relatively low prices obtained for 
flannels at the recent trade sales have not 
affected values of cotton goods, and nearly 
all staple fabrics are very firmly held. 

Philadelphia papers publish Assignee 
Smith’s list of ‘ bills receivable” of the 
Bank of America; also those of the Amer- 
ican Life, with which that concern was 
identified, comprising three columns, none 
of them supposed to be of any value 
though held for loans aggregating about 
$1,000,000, to various officials. 





Two remarkable tubes were exhibited to 
the stockholders of the Spiral Weld Tube 
Company, East Orange, N. J., at their 
annual meeting last week. One of them 
was a spirally welded tube 6 inches in di- 
ameter and 100 feet long, welded out of a 
continuous band of steel nearly 320 feet 
long, and was raised as a flagstaff, while 
the other one was 91 feet in length, and 
rested on the ground where it could be 
easily inspected. 


H. 8. Jackson & Co., of Nashville, 
Tenn., have just perfected arrangements 
with the Shelby Rolling Mill Company, of 
Helene, Ala., manufacturers of merchant 
bars and light T Rails, for the sale of their 
Iron throughout the Southern States. The 
mill is now running its guide train, mak- 
ing all sizes up to 1-inch rounds and ’2-inch 


flats. 
a new engine, being put into the bar mill, 
is completed. This will take about one or 


two weeks. 
—_e——_— 


British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 


[ Special Cable Dispatch to The Iron Age. | 
LONDON, WEDNESDAY, May 21, 1890. 

The chief feature of interest in the Iron 
trade has been the fall in prices of Cleve- 
land warrants as compared with others. 
Business was done Tuesday at 40/8, 
and to-day at 40/3. The decline was due 
to heavy selling of warrants and sales from 
makers’ stores at reduced prices. Stocks 
in makers’ stores have thus been reduced, 
and speculation is reviving at lower 
prices. There is also interest in Scotch, 
owing to the labor strikes in Bilbao 
and anticipation of a reduction in the out- 
put of Iron in Scotland. There were 
sales yesterday at 44/6 and to-day at 44/3. 
Hematites have ranged between 53/4 @ 
54/ the past two days, and show little 
change for the week. Makers’ prices are 
again lower on Hematite Pig, Middles- 
brough and most Scotch brands. 

Absence of American demand caused a 
relapse in Pig Tin prices to £93. 5/. 
There was a subsequent rise of £1. 10/, 
with spot stock held very firmly against 
sales of forwards. It is the general opinion 
that prices will go higher should silver con- 
tinue to advance. There is only moderate 
outside speculation at present. 

In Copper a large business has been done 
in ingots at the advanced prices, and the 
demand is still heavy. A considerable 
quantity of Matte has been taken for re- 
shipment to America Smelters and 
consumers are short of stock and have 
been anxious buyers, causing a steady 
reduction in spot supplies. Only small 
quantities are held by the trade anda 
further rise is considered probable. French 
holders are conducting operations skill- 
fully. At the present rate of manufacture, 
it is estimated 12,500 tons more will be 
required this year for sulphate than was 
used last year. The visible supply de- 
creased 3300 tons during the first half of 
the month. Transactions in furnace ma- 
terial have been heavy thus far this month, 
including 1000 tons Anaconda Matte at 
10/9; 500 tons ditto at 11/8, and 1000 
tons Anaconda Argentiferous on private 
terms. 

The Namaqua Copper Company’s report 
shows a profit for the year of £34,000, the 
payment of a dividend of 124 4, and £2598 
carried forward to the reserve fund. 

Inquiries for Tin Plate have been more 
oumerous this week, but actual business 
rather slow and little variation in prices. 

Seotch Pig Lron.—Business continues 
slow and prices are still unsettled. 


No. 1 Coltness, f.0.b. Glasgow peewee ein 65/ 
me, | Gaeneen, ...,.% 2 om i whos cont 65/ 
Re. took errie, “ eee & 
o. oan. ” fal’ -¢iesbicnses 
No. 1 Carnbroe, = Oe 46/9 
No.1 Shotts,” ” at Leith... ...... 65/ 
No.1 Glengarnock, “ Ardrossan. ........ 64/ 
a. : aes " oVegecsbvd oe 
0. Hm \. She. chive 
Steamer freights, Glasgow to New York, 2/ 
nominal; Liverpoo ~ to New York. 10/. r 


Steel Ship Plates are now quoted at £7, 
f.o.b. Barrow. Wire Rods are 2/6 off 


Larger sizes will be made as soon as| also, but no further change is quoted on 


other forms of Steel. 

Cleveland Pig.—The market still weak 
and demand no better. Makers quote 
43/6 for No. 3 Middlesborough, f.o.b. 

Bessemer Pig.—Makers’ prices are 
down to a parity, with warrants and busi- 
ness slow at the decline. West Coast 
brands, Nos. 1, 2 and 38 at 54/, f.o.b. 
shipping port. 

Splegeleisen.—There has been no im- 
provement in the demand or further 
change in prices. English 20 4 quoted at 
95/, f.o.b shipping port. 

Steel Rails.—Inquiries are more nu- 
merous and the tone of the market is bet- 
ter. Heavy sections quoted at £4, 17/6 
@ £5. and light sections £5. 10/ @ £6. 
5/, f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping 
point. 

Steel Blooms.—The market dull and 
featureless. We quote £4, 10/ @ £4, 15/ 
for 7 x 7, Lo.b. at N. W. England ship- 
ae point. 

Steel Billets.—Demand does not im- 
prove and prices are nominal, Bes- 
semer 24 x 24 inch, £4.10/ @ 4&4. 15/, 
f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Slabs.—A very moderate tradeand 
no change in prices. Bessemer quoted at 
£4. 10/, f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping 
point. 

Old Rails.—The demand continues 
light and prices are unchanged. Tees 
quoted at £3 @ £3. 2/6, and Double 
Heads £3. 5/ @ £3. 7/6, f.o.b. 

Serap Iron.—Dealings light and prices 
without change. Heavy Wrought quoted 
£2. 15/ @ £2. 17/6, f.0.b. 

Crop Ends,—Light demand and prices 
as heretofore. Bessemer quoted £2. 15/ @ 
£2. 17/6, f.0.b. 


Tin Plate.—There is a fairly good de- 





mand and prices are steady. We quote, 
f.o.b. Liverpool : 

IC Charcoal, Alloway grade........... 15/6 @ 

IC Bessemer Steel, oke _- ove ie 13/9 @ 14/ 
IC Siemens oe oe l/ OU 
ok. A Ree 13846 @ .... 
Charcoal Terne, Teen Ae 13/6 @ 13/9 


Manufactured Iron.— No further 
change in prices and business yet rather 
slow. We quote, f.o.b. Liverpool : 

' 8. d. £ s.d. 


Cant. MaeeG BOGS cis cicds io seca 910 0 
“ Common “ 710 0 

Staff. BI’k Sheet, singles. . piedeal 9 0 

Welsh Rars (f.0.b. Wales)... ....... @ 615 0 


Tin.—Demand ninhiinats to-day, but 
prices steady. Straits quotea to-day at 
£94. 12/6, spot, and £95. 2/6 for three 
months’ futures. 

Copper.—Business continues fairly ac- 
tive and the market firm. Chili Bars 
quoted at $52. 15/, spot, and £53. 5/, 
three months’ futures; Best selected, £59. 
10/. 

Lead.—Prices a shade firmer and more 
business doing. Quoted at £13 @ £13. 
2/6 for Soft Spanish. 

Spelter.—The market continues firm, 
with demand fair. Quoted at £23 for 
Ordinary Silesian. 

I 

B. H. Cramp & Co., of Philadelphia, 
have accepted the challenge of ines, H 
Cowles, president of the Cowles 
Smelting and Aluminum Company, Cleve. 
land, Ohio, for a test of the metals pro- 
duced by their respective firms. 
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Condition of Trade. 


There is some complaint in this market 
in regard to the volume of trade, which 
may be referred to as fair but not heavy. 
There is, however, considerable activity in 
certain lines and a good many orders are 
being received, but most of them are for 
comparatively small lots. Reports from 
other centers indicate in most cases a good 
jobbing business, but the weakness in cer- 
tain leading lines has something of a de- 
pressing efféct on purchases. During the 
past week changes in price have been com- 
paratively few and unimportant, but in 
some of the staples there has been a further 
settling. Manufacturers report their busi- 
ness in most cases as equal in volume to 
that of last year, and are anticipating a 
good season’s trade. 

The somewhat improved condition of 
things on the Pacific Coast is indicated in 
the following careful review of the situa- 
tion, for which we are indebted to the 
Huntington-Hopkins Company, San Fran- 
cisco : 

At present the outlook for trade is some- 
what dubious. The winter has been very 
long and severe—in fact, unusually so— 
retarding the sowing of grain and making 
it decidedly difficult for farmers and mer- 
chants in the interior to effect any settle- 
ments of outstanding accounts. This, of 
course, must have its effect upon the city 
trade, making money tight ond Aesvennings 
the demand for goods. While business 
has within the past 30 days taken a pretty 
lively jump for the better, we are some- 
what doubtful as to whether such a state 
will continue for any length of time. The 
stringency in the money market is some- 
what less than it was 30 days ago. Col- 
lections are beginning to be better, and 
reports from the interior as to the possi- 
ble fruit crop seem to be somewhat en- 
couraging. As far as the grain crop is 
concern ed, the amount in acreage to be 
depended upon is a good deal less than in 
former years, but the yield on a propor- 
tionate number of acres, as compared with 
former years, it is anticipated, will be 
greater. Prices at present do not seem to 
be holding up to the mark that was looked 
for. 

The following is our special telegraphic 
report of the Chicago market: 

The wholesale Hardware trade of the 
past week has been good in every branch. 
The demand for Heavy Hardware has been 
particularly strong, some houses reporting 
a larger business than ever before at this 
time of the year. In Shelf Hardware a 
steady improvement has been experienced 
in both city and country trade. The Tin- 
ware houses are enjoying an increased 
business this month over April, their trad- 
ing having been especially brisk the past 
few days. Reports from traveling men 
are vere encouraging. Heavy rains have 
improved crop prospects in Montana and 
the Dakotas, and the recent advance in 
the price of cern and oats adds much to 
the purchasing power ot the farmers of 
Illinois and Iowa. The effect will be seen 
a little later in the year, after the heavy 


field work is over and the farmers can haul 








It is the first evidence of a return of pros- 
perity which the agriculturists of these 
States have had for several years. 

All of the Wire Nail mills are reported 
to be busy for the first time this year. 
Orders have been flowing in on them very 
freely of late, and the market has a some- 
what improved tone. The usual quota- 
tions for large lots are $2.30 @ $2.35, 
Chicago. The Cut Nail trade is by no 
means in the same condition. Prices are 
still weak, and the heavy orders recently 
taken have not perceptibly improved the 
situation. The manufacturers’ agents 
quote Steel Nails at $1.65 @ $1.70 at 
factory, with concessions for averages. 
Jobbers quote from stock $1.90 for Cut 
Steel and $2.40 for Wire Nails, with 5¢ @ 
10¢ off for carloads, on mixed carloads. 
Barb Wire is weaker; although trade 
in it is very active and stocks are rapidly 
diminishing, the situation is not improved 
by the efforts of manufacturers to close up 
their accumulated stocks before the season 
ends. Carload lots of Painted are selling 
at $2.75, and Galvanized at $3.35, with 
an advance of 10¢ # 100 for small lots. 


Wire Nails. 


The Wire Nail market does not show 
much signs of improvement, and it is still 
characterized by weakness, with a slight 
decline in prices. A good many orders 
have been placed, but there is a disposi- 
tion on the part of some large buyers to 
wait for further developments in view of 
the possibility of prices going still lower. 
As a general quotation on carload lots at 
mill $2.20 @ $2.25 may be named, but 
sales have been made at concessions from 
these figures. 


Cut Nails. 


The New York market is quiet, with 
some manufacturers still eager-for orders, 
which is the cause tor occasional cutting. 
No early improvement is expected by deal- 
ers. We quote $1.75 @ $1.80 for carload 
lots of Iron Cut Nails, on dock, with the 
market in buyers’ favor. 


Miscellaneous Prices. 


The following are the new lists of prices 
for Kirby, Limerick and Carlisle Hooks 
manufactured by the American Needle 
and Fish Hook Company, for whom A\l- 
ford & Berkele Company, 77 Chambers 
street, New York, are agents. These 
lists are subject to a discount of 10 per 
cent, : 


Kirby and Limerick Ringed and Flatted. 


10/0 90 80 70 4=60 5” 
3.57 3.06 2.19 1.65 1.23 1.10 
4/0 3/0 2/0 1/0 1tol2 
0.92 0.78 .65 0.59 0.50 
Carlisle Ringed and Flatted. 
7/0 6/0 5/0 4/0 
3.23 2.72 2.23 2.12 
3/0 2/0 «17 1t010 
1.88 1.77 1.68 1.34 


There has been no change in the list of 
other styles of Hooks, which are subject 


their stocks of corn and oats to market. | to a discount of 50 per cent. 








Abbe’s Patent Sash Cord Fastener, 
manufactured by Edwin W. Abbe, New 
Britain, Conn., is made in two sizes; No. 1 
taking No. 7 and 8 cord, and No. 2 taking 
No. 9 and No. 10 cord. Each size is sold 
at $1.50 per gross, subject to a discount of 
50 per cent. Abbe’s Cotton Sash Cord 
Fastener is sold at 60 cents per gross, sub- 
ject to a discount of 40 per cent. 

In sympathy with the reduction in prices 
of Sheet Iron, lower quotations are made 
on Gaivanized Iron Pails, Buckets, &c. 
The following are the revised quotations 
on these goods of Sidney Shepard & Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 


OP Cac x aiss vedo ccacccunmepeexaesas $2.35 
12 WW gtucddadugdusutes saqguatsuuwenes 2.85 
14 O © (wddasdavegy wh tinndsacdded antes 3.05 
16 Me Neagnd canddwedesevddanddldaenne 3,45 


The market for Sandpaper is without 
important change, and prices still rule low 
and uneven. We are advised by Baeder, 
Adamson & Co., New York and Phila- 
delphia, that they are endeavoring as far 
as possible to make their prices f.o.b. 
Philadelphia, as the delivery of goods is 
troublesome. 

A revised shoe finders’ list has been issued 
by the manufacturers of this line of goods 
under date, 15th inst. On such goods as 
Iron Shoe Nails and some other leading 
articles reduced prices are made. The 
following are the new list prices on some 
of the principal goods: 


Iron Shoe Nails, 4-8 inch 

RT 4 cents per pound. 
Tron Shoe Nails, 34-8 ine 

SNE GIN, ines cenediceed .. - “ = 
Inches and longer ....... -.2-8 and 24-8 36 3146-8 
American Iron Hungarian 

ee 12 and 13, per 


WIN iia. ods a daquieddectscs $0.10 $0.7 $0.6 
American Iron Hungarian 

Nails, gauge 13% and 15, 

WP WOME... <o csniscinass 0.10 0.8 0.7 
Hob Nails, Swedes Iron, 

GN isc cdiscn stds ag ins’ cents per pound. 
Hob Nails, American Iron, 

SI hin cdodulen ihn. 308 ee cs 5 = 
Steel Shoe Nails, all sizes. .8 be ” - 


6 oz. % 02. 1 oz. 1% 02. 
Shoe Tacks, per pound.. 580 35 $0.25 $0.20 $0.16 

14% oz. 20z. 2% oz. 3 oz. 4 02. 
Shoe eae, per 


pound........ 30.1446 $0.1246 $0.11 $0.10 $0.10 

There is as yet no improvement in the 
prices of Blacksmith’s Stocks and Dies, 
the animated competition between the 
manufacturers still continuing and keep- 
ing prices down to their present level, 
which is about as low as before the late 
understanding was reached in regard to 
keeping out of one another’s territory. 

The Wire market has not improved since 
our last report and prices are ruling low. 
It is intimated that the goods can now be 
purchased at as low figures as before the 
late advances. Notwithstanding the ad- 
vance in the price of Copper, a reduction 
has been made in the price of Copper 
Rivets and Burrs. 

A revised discount sheet, under date of 
May 15, has been issued by the Taunton 
Tack Company, Taunton, Mass. It is on 
the basis of 75 per cent. discount for 
American Carpet Tacks Blued. 


Production of Cut and Wire 
Nails. 


The recently issued official statistics of 
the American Iron and Steel Association, 
compiled by James M. Swank, general 
manager, embody some interesting facts. 
The table printed below gives ‘the total 


| Nail production of the United States 
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during the past year, from which it will 
be seen that 12 States made Cut Nails in 
1890. In this table Cut Spikes are treated 
as Cut Nails. Railroad and other Spikes 
made of Bar Iron and Horse Nails are not 
included in these statistics. The table 
shows, it will be observed, the production 
of Iron and Steel Nails respectively in 
1889, and the total production of that year 


abandonment, for the present at least, of 
the effort looking to this end, and the Tack 
Manufacturers’ Association, which for a 
number of months gave a fair degree of 
regularity to the market, has been dis- 
banded, and the market is now entirely 
open. As a result prices are somewhat 
lower, quotations being made at conces- 


/sions of from 10 to 12} per cent. below 


compared with the total production of | prices recently ruling. This condition of 











1888 and 1887: | things is not satistactory to the manu- 
1889—Kegs of 100 pounds. 
States. i a 
Iron. Steel. Total. 
Pennsylvania...... ........++. | 961,537 873,362 | 1,834,899 | 2,072,969 2,238,165 
nee cnn cea h naditi ene | 50,045 | 1,496,883 | 1,546,928 | 1,522.951 | 1,672,128 
West Virginia................ 3,463 976,883 980,346 | 1,145,151 827,325 
pckWen oueteubieaee nouns 23,200 115,000 138,200 175,397 399,040 
PRION snc sacs vi ctovences 248,667 | 3,400 252,067 275,591 346,117 
Pk snsoutnvn enemy sanebelcnecpabeau’> 204,438 204,438 241,981 275,072 
Massachusetts... ..........+++ 126,704 113,199 239,903 280,301 267,453 
See 214,000 28,000 242,000 240,000 258,193 
Bs Scbs isas ivdecedeus 144, 50,000 194,998 245, 755 250,519 
Kemtucky...... 02-000 ceeeeceeleceeeeensees 165,000 165,000 206,783 159,720 
WREROOREER 6.0.0 sccccces sesccese 4,924 6,511 11,485 41,715 ane 
cckukneb ek eekunettediialdisithdimmus bene’. janekthnsiedikla Aare 54, 
PID. S cckash stsneseran dene 2 ee ee 544 44,997 45,725 
TONG. 0. vn ccnscccsccccvecs[sccccevscessioccccecccsechenseonses soskeusesanasucs 36,473 
| 

Total Cut Nails........... 1,778,082 4,032,676 5,810,758 6,493,591 | 6,908,870 
I ee ee es er ee 2,200, 500, 1,250,000 
ER civ odiiesenns sesh secccensawene 8,010,758 7,993,591 8,158,870 











The above figures show that the leading 
Cut Nail producing districts of the United 
States are the Wheeling and Central Penn- 
sylvania districts. The Wheeling dis- 
trict comprises Ohio and Marshall Coun- 
ties in West Virginia, and Belmont and 
Jefferson Countiesin Ohio. The follow- 
ing table shows the production of Iron 
and Steel Cut Nails in these districts in 
the last five years, and also in Allegheny 
County, Pa.: 


facturers, and will be regretted by some 
in the trade, who would prefer to have 
regularity in prices rather than ragged 
and irregular quotations on a somewhat 
lower level. 

While the prices of Iron and Steel were 
firm and advancing during the fall and 
winter months the association prices were 
well maintained, notwithstanding the fact 
that the organization was only held to- 
gether by a simple agreement. Although 








Districts—Kegs. 1885. 
Wheeling district............. 1,297,136 | 1 
Central Pennsylvania. ......... 1,472,797 1 


Allegheny County, Pa........ 


1887 1888. 1889. 
annie ivenuaninnitiinenbhiraa 
858,551 | 1,848,116 | 2,187,845 | 1,825,956 
489,482 | 1,222,400 | 1,109,377 | 1,094,044 
121441 | "277410 | ‘232/762 173.765 








One important fact brought out in these 
statistics is the steady and rapid increase 
in the production of Wire Nails with a 
corresponding decrease in the production 
of Cut Nails, with no very material varia- 
tion in the total production. This is shown 
in the following comparative table: 


Cut Nails. Wire Nails. Total. 
1886... .8,160,973 600,000 8,760,973 kegs. 
1887....6,908,807 1,250,000 8,158,807 ‘* 
1888....6,493,591 1,500,000 7,993,591 “ 
1889....5,810,758 2,200,000 8,010,758 “ 


The increase of Steel Cut Nails as com- 
pared with the Iron Cut is also to be 
noticed, Steel Nails in the year 1889 being 
69 per cent. of the total quantity of Cut 
Nails produced. In 1884 the production 
of Steel Nails (including 500 kegs of iron 
and Steel) was only 398,482 kegs, or 5 per 
cent. of the total production. 


Tacks. 


The negotiations with a view to form- 
ing a strong organization of the Tack 
manufacturers have terminated in the 


short lived it was of considerable advan- 
tage while it lasted to both manufacturer 
and dealer, and was a source of relief and 
satisfaction after the long period of de- 
moralization in prices which had pre- 
viously prevailed. On these accounts its 
dissolution is to be regretted. But with 
the downward turn of prices for raw ma- 
terial, its continued maintenance was found 
to be impracticable without some stronger 
elements of cohesion than a mere agree- 
ment between the members, owing to the 
fact that there is a large preponderance of 
machines over trade requirements. In 
view of this condition of things the effort 
was made to establish s pool, a plan for 
one having been perfected and adopted, 
but the question of representation was 
found to be attended with difficulties 
which ultimately proved insurmountable. 
Whether the actual business done by 
each member for a given period or his 
present machine facilities, or both of 
these, should constitute the basis of dis- 





—_— ——— 


tribution for the pooling proceeds was the 
problem, the attempted solution of which 
resulted in an apparently hopeless dis- 
agreement. Those who are familiar with 
the formation of pools will appreciate 
the perplexity of the situation. It is 
the usual bone of contention which 
arises in the forming of co-operative price 
organizations among manufacturers. Those 
manufacturers who have sufficient business 
to absorb their output are naturally disin- 
clined to pro rate on their machines on a 
par per machine with other manufacturers 
whose number of machines 1s greatly in 
excess of their present business require- 
ments. The latter class, however, claim 
that having a sutficient numbér of machines 
for a larger business, which in due course 
they expect to obtain, they should receive 
equal recognition for their machines with 
those of the former class. In such cases 
concessions have nearly always to be made 
by both parties, but in the present instance 
the aggregate number ot machines is so 
largely in excess of requirements that 
probably at a fair estimate there is not 
business enough in the country to absorb 
the output of more than about one-half of 
them running full time. For this reason 
some of the manufacturers with a steady 
growing business for their machines were 
unwilling to tax their output forthe ‘ sup- 
port of the whole,” unless they received a 
larger percentage in the pool per machine 
than the inactive machines. The question 
of representation was thus the rock upon 
which the movement split. 

In this condition of things uncontrolled 
prices are reinaugurated for the time be- 
ing; but whether this condition will con- 
tinue for a long or brief period cannot at 
this early stage be foretold. There is little 
doubt but that a large majority of the 
manufacturers desire uniform prices and 
some sort of an organization, and their 
present attitude is due more to the feeling 
that a further attempt to reconcile con- 
flicting interests would be a hopeless un- 
dertaking than to any spirit of indiffer- 
ence or disinclination. Future develop- 
ments are therefore looked forward to with 
much interest. Some manufacturers may 
withdraw from the market, as they did 
before, awaiting results, but their idle ma- 
chines will continue a standing menace to 
the active manufacturers, and will in some 
way have to be recognized in any plan 
that may be established. Meantime the 
uncertainty as to the duration of the exist- 
ing order of things is likely to make the 
manufacturers more than usually cautious 
in naming new prices, and while a lower 
range than has recently been current is in- 
evitable, it is hoped that prices will 
speedily reach their level and a good tone 
and a fair degree of hardiness prevail in 
the market. This is especially to be an- 
ticipated because the previous range of 
open prices is very recent and the remem- 
Drance of the former extreme quotations 
is still fresh in the minds of the trade. 
The cost of raw material is still higher 
than it was ten months ago, and intrinsic 
values, a knowledge of which is so indis- 
pensable to safe buying, can be easily de- 
termined, It is therefore thought that. 
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jurious to all manufacturers in their line, 
themselves included. We have known 
frequently in our own business, where 
shortly after prices had been advanced, to 
find customers who had placed orders just 
previous to the advance, covering lon 
periods of time and often in excess of their 
wants. We believe manufacturers should 
insist upon consumers and jobbers receiv- 
ing and keeping goods ordered. We have 
at times had wane unexpectedly returned 
to us with no apparent cause or advice in 
the matter. Upon inquiry our customers 
may inform us a change in their patterns 
or a choice of their customers is the cause 
ot the goods being returned. This is 
wrong and often places the manufacturer 
in a poor light as well as a financial loss, 
where goods manufactured are special, as 
is quite frequently the case. If manufact- 
urers in general would not allow these 
privileges, we believe trade would be much 
more satisfactory. 


after the first drop, which has already in 
good part, at least, taken place, prices will 
resume something of regularity. In this 
condition of things it is obviously the part 
of wisdom for manufacturers to pursue a 
conservative course, and if they can re- 
frain from making upremunerative prices 
it will be for the best interests of all con- 
cerned, 



























Retailers’ Credits. 


A correspondent suggests a Brotherhood 
being formed for the protection of the re- 
tail trade against those who would get 
credit at the stores and then in various 
ways evade paying just debts. He pro- 
poses having a blank form printed, legally 
drawn, which customers would be required 
to sign, and to read something like this: 


I, John Doe, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing credit from Richard Roe, hereby 
certify that I have dollars ($ ) 
worth of race over and above my just 
debts and liabilities, and that the same is 
free and clear from any and all encum- 
brances. (Signed.) JoHN Doz. 

Our correspondent then adds: 

Men whom we know to be perfectly 
solvent would not hesitate to sign such an 
instrument when they understood its 
meaning, and aman who refused to sign it 


In the letter given below it is pointed 
out that if manufacturers would be con- 
tent with orders for prompt delivery as 
goods may be needed 1n the regular course 
of business, the ultimate results would be 
much more satisfactory: - 

We look upon the subject under discus- 
sion—that is, the booking of orders ahead 
in anticipation of advance in price, and 
second, of ——— the countermanding 
of orders duly placed—as being entirely 
could be set down as a knave. foreign to business policy. In the 

This suggestion opens up a subject| first place, under the present system if a 
which will be of interest to many of our| party has contracted for a certain amount 
readers, and we should be pleased to hear of from another y, and 8 com- 

. ‘ . peting party offers a little better price 
from them in regard to it. A full discus-| tore is no way of holding your y to é 
sion of the subject may develop the fact | fair, square and honest deal. The situa- 
of a greater need of such protection than | tion is remindful of the old adage—that 
is generally supposed; also add some sug- 


is, ‘‘If you are in Rome, you must do as 
gestions to those already given which Rateany-" Se, icedeiraghnen; Seay 
will put the matter in practical shape. In 


ing into consideration the competing na- 
ture of the trade in general, that if all man- 
some of the States there are associations for 
the purpose of protecting retailers against 


ufacturers, jobbers, &c., would rely solely 
loss, the plan of operation being different, 


upon immediate transactions, or in other 
words, the booking of orders for immedi- 
however, from that suggested by our cor- 
respondent. A detailed account of such 


ate delivery, they would find themselves 
better satisfied at the end of the year with 
associations, their plan of working, and 
the actual results, would be of interest. 


the result of their labors. We trust there 
Not long ago we were advised by a mer- 


cen be enough said upon this subject to 
chant that he allowed 10 per cent. for loss 


bring about the desired result. 
on book accounts each year! This was, it 


In the following letter from well known 
manufacturers of Steel Goods the injustice 

is to be hoped, an extreme case; but this 

is the kind of a leak that should be 


of condemning the merchant for this con- 
stopped. 


dition of things is referred to, and the 
Countermanding Orders From 


point made that the correction of the 
abuse rests with the manufacturers. Manu- 
Manufacturers’ Point of View. 


facturers’ agents are also touched upon, 
and allusion is made to their sympathy 
with the interests of the merchant rather 
than the manufacturer: 


In introducing the subject of speculative 
orders in your issue of May 1, you invited 
discussion on a very important matter. 
Your own comments on the question, both 
in your May ist and May 8th issue, are in- 
telligent, direct to the point and just. 
My brother manufacturers in the extracts 
from their letters given in last week’s pa- 
= show a good deal of human nature in 

laming the merchants for entering specu- 
lative orders and for countermanding. 
The merchants would not take these ad- 
vantages, however, if the manufacturers 
did not allow them. The facts are, I 
think, that manufacturers initiated and in- 
vited the practice. Certainly a great many 
of them have weakly submitted to it. It 
is to be expected that the merchant will 
take every honest advantage he can, and 
it is absurd to condemn him for so doing. 
He is not going to institute a reform in 
this matter. Why should he? It is vain 
then to lecture the merchant. Horace 
Greeley said ‘‘The way to resume specie 
payments is to resume.” The way to re- 


One prominent manufacturing concern, 
writing in regard to this matter, explains 
that they have not been in the habit of 
permitting their customers to place orders 
in anticipation of an advance, and when 
goods have been purchased from them 
have insisted on their delivery as agreed. 
They express the opinion that manufact- 
urers are largely to blame for the existing 
condition of things, as in their solicitude 
to obtain business they have accepted or- 
ders with the understanding that the buyer 
need not take the goods unless he wants 
to, the matter of specification being ieft 
entirely open. As bearing also upon this 
point, we have the following communica- 
tion from prominent manufacturers of 
Bolts and Nuts: 


To our knowledge some manufacturers 
give options to their customers which we 
consider not only unnecessary, but also in- 
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form this abuse of speculative orders is to 
stop taking them. It will not be reformed 
by each maker waiting for his neighbor to 
stop the practice or waiting either for 
combined action. Every maker must say 
for himself ‘‘I will not take an order from 
a merchant which practically says ‘ Heads 
I win tails you lose,’” The Iron Age has 
taken the first step in opening the matter 
for discussion and presenting the abuse 
and its consequences in forcible terms. A 
more intelligent understanding of what is 
involved in this unbusinesslike practice 
must result. The next step is for the 
manufacturers to act up to their know!- 
edge and each for himself stop the per- 
nicious practice. In your issue of May Ist 
you remarked: ‘‘It is also a well known fact 
that some manufacturers’ ts have done 
much to develop and extend this mis- 
chievous practice, as when they ascertain 
that an advance is likely to be made ad- 
vices of such an advance are immediately 
telegraphed to prominent buyers, to the 
effect that their orders have been entered 
for the line of goods on which the advance 
is to take place.” I quote this in full, and 
I hope you will repeat it. It is a very im- 
portant statement in itself and important 
as evidence of another great abuse which 
will bear discussion in your paper. I refer 
to the attitude of agencies. Many agents, 
and most agencies, ostensibly the repre- 
sentatives of the manufacturers, act more 
in the interests of the merchant than of 
the manufacturer. They are on the side 
of the buyer rather than of the seller. 


From a concern in the South we have 
the letter given below, in which the writer 
expresses an opinion based on many years 
of experience: 


I think that the practice of allowing 
orders placed in anticipation of an ad- 
vance to be canceled is a very unbusiness- 
like proceeding. I doubt very much 
whether it is wise or judicious in the 
manufacturer to urge crders or contracts 
on the buyer in the place of an advancing 
market. If the market advances the buyer 
is sure to want every pound of the goods. 
If it declines he will discover all at once 
that rou are not ishing him as good 
ae you bargained to do or that his 

emands for your kind se en have sud- 
denly fallen off, or he will write you ask- 
ing you to give him a rebate, and if you 
do not do this he is inchned to be of- 
fended, and perhaps when you come to 
make a trade again Sclunte you for some 
other manufacturer, i ining that he has 
not been well treated. every case the 
manufacturer gets the worst of it. Itisa 
matter that I have given considerable 
thought to, and I very much doubt the 
benefit of this plan of selling goods. If 
the buyer would occasionally ask you to 
allow him to pay more for the goods on 
account of an advance, there might be 
some recompense to the manufacturer, but 
does it ever happen in that way? 


Trade Topics. 

The diversity in the shape and size of 
catalogues, price-lists, &c., is recognized 
as increasing greatly the difficulty of ac- 
commodating them in any convenient and 
accessible form. Suggestions have from 
time to time been made in regard to the 
adoption of two or more standard sizes, 
which would reduce this diversity to a 
minimum and greatly facilitate the arrange- 
ment of catalogues in bookcases or other 
receptacles. As bearing upon this point 
we have received the following communi- 
cation from a Hardware merchant in 
Louisiana : 

The greatest obstacle to the systematic 
conservation of catalogues, price-lists, &c., 
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is the diversity of their size and form. 
While it would hardly be practicable to 
make one size answer for all, two standard 
sizes, say, that of The Iron Age, and the 
half of it would probably fill all require- 
ments, The adoption of some such plan 
by a few prominent houses would soon re- 
sult in the majority ‘of retailers filing 
them instead of consigning them to the 
waste basket, and a knowledge of this 
fact being brought home to other catalogue 
issuers, its adoption would soon become 
general. Under the present ‘‘ crazy patch 
work ” arrangement a satisfactory plan of 
filing them for ready reference is almost 
impracticable. 

It is questionable whether manufact- 
urers could be led to take any concerted 
action such as is indicated above, and while 
our correspondent’s suggestions may be 
theoretically good, and while there is no 
doubt the reform recommended would 
materially diminish the perplexities of 
Hardware buyers, it is, however, probable 
that in the future, as in the past, the trade 
will be obliged to encounter and care for 
catalogues, price-lists and circulars in 
many different forms and sizes, and that 
there will be for a long time to come oc- 
casion for the exercise of ingenuity and 
patience in the management of such trade 
literature. We trust, however, that our 
Hardware Competitions will result in 
eliciting descriptions of approved methods 
of caring for such publications, 

There is much ground for the objection 
taken by our correspondent whose letter is 
printed below, in which he calls attention 
to the unsatisfactory labels which are put 
on many Hardware goods, their illegibility 
and unattractiveness being especially em- 
phasized : 

A reform is needed in labels on Hard- 
ware packages. Many are labeled very 
fancifully at unnecessary cost, but with 
utter disregard of the purpose of a label. 
Frequently they are printed in small type 
with poor gold or bronze ink, on glazed 
black or dark blue paper, and all the space 
outside of the type filled in with orna- 
mental scrolls in such manner that the 
whole isa confused medley, which, even 
at short range, can only be read by catch- 
ing the light on it ina particular direction, 
and not at all when on the retailer’s 
shelves, which are frequently consid- 
erably above the line of sight. The 
technical name, number and size of 
the contents should be printed in plain, 
clear, bold-faced type, so as to be easily 
and rapidly readable at some distance; the 
distinctive characteristics and uses should 
be briefly described where necessary, for 
the benefit of both salesman and customer; 
ample space for the retailer’s cost and sell- 
ing mark should be left at one of the lower 
corners—the left hand is best; and, where 
een the label should be so placed 
that if it is necessary to expose a sample 
of the contents, the label will still be in 
sight from below. 


Price Lists, &c. 


The Racine Malleable and Wrought 
Iron Company, of Racine, Wis., manu- 
facture a line of Hardware specialties 11- 
lustrated in a package of publications just 
received. A dainty catalogue is devoted 
to the Racine Automatic Steel Copying 
Press, describing the various styles and 
sizes made and their method of con- 
struction and operation, and also covering 
a number of useful accessories to letter 
copying. The circulars refer to the Ra- 
cine Wire Tightener, for stretching Barb 
Wire by simply turning an eye in it, the 
Jay-Eye-See stallion bit for either vicious 


or gentle horses, and the Freeman mop 
which has a ratchet to assist the strain on 
the hands when wringing it out. 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., 
Chicago, have issued a Bird Cage cata- 
logue. No Jess than 20 broad pages are 
filled with illustrations and descriptions 
of Bird Cages, covering almost every con- 
ceivable style of Cage and grade of finish. 
The remainder of the catalogue is devoted 
to Water Coolers, Refrigerators, Freezers, 
Ice Tools, Lemon Squeezers, Oil Stoves, 
Screen Fixtures, Lawn Mowers and other 
seasonable goods, followed by Pocket 
Knives, Razors, Horse Clippers, Hunters’ 
Knives, Tennis and Base Ball goods, &. 
Attention is called to the cheapness of 
Binder Wire, which is offered in spools at 
less than half the present cost of twine. 


The S. Freeman & Sons Mfg. Company, 
of Racine, Wis., issue a very neat cata- 
logue of their specialties, embracing 
Ensilage and Feed Cutters, Carriers, Horse 
Powers, Jacks, Fanning Mills, Engines, 
Boilers, &c. They also manufacture a 
Wagon Brake Lock, which has been ap- 
proved and adopted by many large wagon 
manufacturers, and the improved Strow- 
bridge Sower, for broadcast seed sowing. 
The catalogue contains much useful infor- 
mation to sellers of agricultural ma- 
chinery. 

The Adams & Westlake Company, of 
Chicago, have issued a very handsome 
catalogue of their Brass Bedsteads. Pho- 
togravure illustrations are given on heavy 
plate paper, with wide margins, the leaves 
being tied together with silk cord, and an 
embossed tinted paper cover protecting 
the broad interior pages. In anote to the 
trade the company state that the cata- 
logue contains but a few styles of their 
Brass Bedsteads. [Illustrations of new 
designs will be furnished as fast as the 
aie are ready for delivery. They are 
guaranteed to be the equal in every par- 
ticular of the best imported goods, and at 
as reasonable prices The illustrations 
thus far published show that the company 
have produced a number of very handsome 
designs. Their brass works have had 
long experience in the manufacture of fine 
goods for railroad use and other purposes, 
and they have brought to the manufacture 
of this new linea very high grade of skill, 
as well as a full knowledge of all the es- 
sentials to secure perfect construction and 
artistic finish. 


Goodnow & Wightman, 63 Sudbury 
street, Boston, Mass., importers, manu- 
facturers and dealers in Tools of all kinds, 
issue an illustrated price-list of over 100 
pases, showing the large variety of goods 

andled by them. They are also agents for 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company’s stand- 
ard Gears. 


Hall & Carpenter, 709 Market street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., issue an illustrated cata- 
logue of Crown Specialties, manufactured 
by them. These goods consist of Crown 
Flue Stoppers, Crown Stove Pipe Collar, 
Crown Match Safe and Comb Cases. The 
Crown Mugs are shown in five different 
styles of ornamentation. They also show 
the Crown Ranks, Crown Dredge Box, 
Crown Trays and Crown Tea Canister. 
The latest addition to their manufactured 
articles are the Crown Cooking Utensils, a 
detailed account of which we give in an- 
other column of this issue. 


Standard Scale Company, Rome, Ga., 
issue a catalogue showing the line of Scales 
which they are putting un the market. 
They include Transportation, Coal and 
Wagon Scales, a variety of Platform and 
Dormant Scales, Trucks, Suspension Scales 
Furnace Charging, Railroad Depot, Iron 
Warehouse and Railroad Track Scales. 


The IXL Pump, Lumber and Mfg. Com- 


pany, Goshen, Ind., send out illustrated 


| price-lists descriptive of the large liue of 





— manufactured by them. The IXL 
ump they describe as being made of 
selected yellow poplar or cucumber and in 
a most careful manner. They also illus- 
trate their IXL Seed Sower, Saw Bucks, 
Oval Churns, Hill’s Patent Self Locking 
Shelf Step Ladder and IXL Store and Bag 
Truck. In addition to the s above 
mentioned they allude to the fact that 
they manufacture any style of Sash, Doors, 
Blinds, Windows and Door Frames, Mold- 
ings, Corner and Phnth Blocks, Corner 
Beads, Ornaments, Store Fronts, Counters 
and Fixtures, Newel Posts, Balusters and 
Stair Work, Pulpits, Pew Ends and Church 
Work, Veranda Posts, Brackets, Ceiling, 
Flooring, Siding, Wainscoting, Pickets, 
Battens, and a fuil line of Building Ma- 
terial and Interior Finish. In regard to 
Screw Doors, they mention that there will 
be no change in last year’s lists, but in 
their output they expect to exceed that of 
1889 by at least one-third. They call par- 
ticular attention to the interesting fact that 
they are about beginning the manufacture 
of finished Houses and Buildings complete 
in the knock down, for shipment. In their 
immediate vicinity they expect to furnish 
them ready for occupaney. They allude 
to the promising condition of the crops 
in Southern Michigan and Northern In- 
diana. 


Tuerk Water Meter Company, Fulton, 
N. Y., have issued an effective catalogue 
relating to their Water Motors, Elevators, 
Ventilating Fans, hydraulic and other 
specialties. They allude to the complete- 
ness of their facilities for manufacturing, 
so that they are now prepared to supply a 
large demand. Careful and explicit de- 
scriptions are given of their Syracuse Mo- 
tors, and among these attention is speciall 
directed to their new Organ Motor, whic 
18 referred to as specially adapted to church 
organs. Illustrations are given showi 
its use. Their No. 8 Motor is intend 
for operating sewing machines. Their 
elevators are also described at some length. 
About half the catalogue is devoted to 
their Ventilating and Drying Fans, and a 
number of illustrations are given repre- 
senting the different patterns made and 
the methods in which they are intended to 
be used. 


Huntley, Cranson & Hammond, Silver 
Creek, N. Y., issue an_ illustrated 
56-page catalogue and price-list of the 
Cranson and Monitor Grain aad Corn 
Cleaning and Buckwheat Machinery. 
They call attention to the fact that their 
prices will always be found low for the 

uality of goods, the finish of which and 
the excellence of material used are espe- 
cially referred to. The catalogue first gives 
a description of the machine, followed by 
an illustration of it. Then testimonials 
from parties having used the machine. 
Thus each machine has the testimonials re- 
ferring to it immediately following the 
illustration. They make the point that 
the machines are guaranteed as to material, 
workmanship, to be perfect in all their 
parts, and 30 days trial from the starting 
of the machine is given, to show that it 
does satisfactory work, as represented. 


Short Weights. 


The articles which we have published 
in recent issues in regard to short weights 
on Nails, Barb Wire and similar goods 
have attracted wide attention, and mer 
chants in all parts of the country have 
been weighing their goods to determine 
whether or not they were up to the stand- 
ard. From a number of Hardwaremen we 
have received advices of shortage in the 
weight of Nails, but we are gratified to be 
able to say that in most cases the shortage 
was insignificant and in most cases excep- 
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tional, leaving the presumption that about 
100 pounds of Nails are generally given in 
each keg. The instances in which some 
shortage was discovered were, however, 
sufficiently numerous to make it the part 
of wisdom for merchants to be on their 
guard against the dishonest practice. 

It would appear that there is at least as 
much reason to apprehend irregular 
weights in Barb Wire, a good many mer- 
chants reporting that the reels are found 
to weigh several pounds more than indi- 
cated. On this point we have received 
the following letter from a well known 
house in Massachusetts : 


We note with pleasure the movement to 
expose the methods of manufacturers who 
seek to secure a surreptitious profit by 

iving short weights. The brands of Wire 
Nails which we have handled have always 

roved full weight, or so nearly so that the 
intent of the makers has clearly been to 

ut the goods up honestly and give full 
weld. We hove had difficulty with Barb 
Wire. 

This article offers ‘ ogous induce- 
ments,” so to s , to dishonest makers, 
for the reason that it is so difficult to prove 
a shortage. It is true that the Reels may 
be stored in a damp basement or stacked up 
out ot doors, and if the Reel weighs more 
than the marked Tare after the Wire is re- 
moved it is attributed to an excess of 
moisture. This fact proves a refuge in 
case a shortage is detected. We had a 
case in a brand made by one of the promi- 
nent concerns outside of New England. 
We entered complaint and they replied that 
‘*the trouble may be this with your cus- 
tomers that they put the Wire up and the 
Reel may become wet, &c., and then 
weighing it it, of course, would weigh 
more than when dry, as we weighed it. 
We have our scales tested regular every 
little while, and they should be as correct 
as it is ible to make them. We never 
had such a complaint before, and there- 
fore can’t see but that you are in error.” 
To settle the matter we had our scales 
tested by a sworn sealer of weights and 
measures, then took the spool out of some 
of the Reels and weighed the Wire 
separately and, under the supervision of the 
sealer of weights, weighed a large number 
of Reels. The result satisfied us that the 
Reels averaged 2 pounds short each, or 
about 1000 pounds per carload. The Reels 
averaged to weigh 5 pounds and the aver- 
age Tare was about 3 pounds. 

In reply to our letter announcing the re- 
sult of our investigation the makers wrote: 
‘* Our reels weigh 4 pounds on the average 
and we will be glad to send you a dozen or so 
that you may see this if you desire. Our 
scales are only marked down to $ pounds 
and may have been a little out of order, or 
our men may have been a little liberal to 
us in weights. We are free to say that we 
do average one-third of 1 per cent. gain, 
but if you bear in mind that we ave to 
weigh 1000 or 1200 spools daily we think 
you can account for the variation in weights 
on some other theory than that we are will- 
fully trying to take advantage of our 
customers. We hope to sell you your next 
order, and if we = will make the wire 
specially, and have the weigher give the 
fractions away instead of taking them.” 

We were amused to note that scales 
which were tested ‘‘ every little while ” 
may have been a ‘little out of order.” 
That firm has not received our ‘‘next 
order” yet. We give extracts from this 
correspondence to show how many ways 
there are to account for a shortage on the 
article in question. An unscrupulous 
maker can get a ‘‘short” profit of $35 or 
$40 per carload, and if discovered (which 
doubtless is very seldom on such an incon- 
venient article-to handle and fix the short- 


age beyond question), the reels have ‘‘ be- 
come wet,” &c., or the scales may have 
been ‘‘a little out of order,” or the work- 
men may have been a little ‘‘ liberal,” and 
then round it all off nicely by proposing to 
have the next lot specially weighed and 
generously throwing in the fractions. 

We have no sympathy with a maker who 
will resort to any such methods in order to 
secure a larger profit or undersell his 
neighbors. It is worse than theft and the 
perpetrator deserves imprisonment. We 
trust you will continue in the good work 
until every manufacturer in the country 
is forced to walk in the ‘‘ straight and nar- 
row way” at least in regard to weight, 
count and measure. 


Items. 


Dayton, Hall & Avery, of Portland, 
Ore., have moved to 204 and 206 Front 
street, near their old stand, where they 
will be admirably located until the com- 
pletion of their new store now in process 
of erection. It is to be a fine, modern 
three-story brick building, 55 x 100 feet, 
at the location they have occupied for the 
past 13 vears. The building will be called 
the Wildwood, and will be ready for their 
occupancy early 1n the fall. The jobbing 
Hardware trade is reported as very active 
now in the far Northwest, and the pros- 
pects for fall business are excellent. 


William A. Baeder announces that he 
has severed his connection with the Will- 
iam A. Baeder Glue Company, and also 
with the Baeder Flint Paper Company, 
both of which concerns, we are advised, 
have gone out of business, and has re- 
newed his connection with the old house 
of Baeder, Adamson & Co., 67 Beekman 
street, New York. 


The United States Mineral Wool Com- 
pany, 2 Cortlandt street, New York, issue 
an illustrated price-list of mineral wool. 
They explain that mineral wool is made by 
converting vitreous or scoriaceous sub- 
stances into a fibrous state. The slag of 
blast furnaces affords a large supply of 
material for this purpose. The product 
thus obtained is known as slag wool. 
Slags being seldom free from compounds 
of sulphur, which are objectionable, and 
in order to be independent of the action of 
furnaces, a cinder is prepared from which 
is made rock wool. These two products 
comprise the two kinds of mineral wool; 
they are not to be distinguished from it, 
but from each other. Mineral wool is used 
as lining for floors, walls and roofs of 
buildings, also for car lining, and cover- 
ing for steam and water pipes. The pur- 
pose of mineral wood is the deadening of 
sound, insulation of heat, protection 
against frost, prevention of spread of fire, 
freedom from rats, mice and insects; and 
it is thus entering largely into the con- 
struction of buildings. 


T. Frank Ireland, Belding, Mich., has 
taken the last page of the Belding Ban- 
ner, issues May 9, entire, to advertise his 
hardware and stove business, and to bring 
his methods and the class of goods 
handled before the public in an effective 
manner. Mr. Ireland has recently moved 
into new and convenient quarters, which 
are referred to as attractive in appearance 
and arran with reference to showing 
goods to the best advantage. 


The Matchless Metal Polish Company, 
80, 82 and 88 South Market street, Chicago, 
Ill., are manufacturing the Matchless 
Metal Polish, Baker’s Tripoline, Mexoline 
and White Diamond Glass and Silver 
Polish. The sale of these goods is spoken 
of as being for both foreign and domestic 
use; the various brands being adapted to 
numerous uses. This company also manu- 
facture Buffing Compounds, their special- 
ties being the X, and XXX grades of 
White Diamond Compositions; the two 


former are referred to as ng cutti 
properties, while the XXX grade is wal 
as a white composition for colornng metals, 
and for this use is alluded to as having 
many desirable qualities. They also manu- 
facture several es*of rouge. The 
‘ea of their busine s is spoken of as 

ing rapid, and the distribution of their 
goods as covering a large territory. 


The Alford and Berkele Company, 77 
Chambers street, New York, are prepared 
this season, as heretofore, to receive and 
execute orders for the White Mountain 
Hammock Chair, a stock of which they 
carry for the convenience of the trade. 


Among the special announcements on 
page 55, our readers will observe the notice 
to manufacturers in which Robert A. Coit, 
100 Chambers street, New York, refers to 
his business as manufacturers’ agent. Mr. 
Coit has, we are advised, an extensive 
acquaintance in the trade and is desirous 
of making arrangements with other 
manufacturers besides those for whom he 
is now agent, to represent them in this 
market. 


The Hardware jobbers of Cleveland, 
Ohio, will close May 30, Decoration Day, 
on account of the Garfield memorial exer- 
cises which are to take place on that date. 


The Illinois Wire Nail Company have 
removed their factory and office from 222 
to 226 North Union street to their new 
building on Dix street, near the junction 
of Chicago avenue and North Halstead 
street, Chicago. 


C. T. Blackwell, western manager of 
Russell, Birdsall & Ward, manufacturers 
of Bolts and Nuts, has removed his office 
from Temple Court to No. 59 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Mr. Blackwell has repre- 
sented this firmin the West for many 
years. The Montague-Woodrough Saw 
Company, manufacturers of the B. M. T. 
Patent Saws, have removed their offices 
from the Pullman Building to 19 Lake 
street, Chicago. 


A. H. Andrews & Co., Chicago, IIl., 
are constantly adding new styles and de- 
signs in their line of Bank and Office Fit- 
tings, including Wire and Brass Fixtures, 
and this is an important and enlarging 
department of their business. 


Among the Special Notices to which 
page 56 is devoted, the trade will observe 
one signed H. P., in which the advertiser 
announces that he desires a ition as 
manager or salesman in a Hardware store 
or on the road. The fact that this gentle- 
man has had an extensive experience in 
Builders’ and General Hardware, and is 
referred to in the highest terms in regard 
to character and ability, will commend 
this announcement to the attention of 
those who are desiring a person for such a 
position as is indicated. 

Slaymaker, Barry & Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
for whom W. Dodman, 103 Chambers 
street, New York, is agent, are intro- 
ducing a special cheap grade of Scandi- 
navian Pad Locks, embodying their self 
locking principles. These locks are re- 
ferred to as having one horizontal and two 
upright tumblers. These are made, we 
are advised, in maroon finish and polished 
shackles, with light cast steel keys. The 
manufacturers allude to these locks as be- 
ing the result of a demand for low priced 
goods on their self locking principle. 


The Nubian Iron Enamel Company, of 
Chicago, have issued a very neat adver- 
tising device to call attention to their 
enamel. It is an arrangement for striking 
matches, consisting of a piece of sand- 

per framed in sheet metal coated with 

nnell’s C. C. Quick Drying Nubian Iron 
Enamel, as stated on an artistically printed 
card attached to the device. The coating of 
enamel has a lustrous appearance similar 
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to japan finish and admirably illustrates 
the use to which this product of the paint 
maker’s art can be put. The enamel is be- 
ing used in increasing quantities and for a 
constantly widening range of work. 


The surviving partners of the old estab- 
lished railway supply house of Crerar, 
Adams & Co., of Chicago, have applied 
for articles of incorporation under the 
same name. The capital stock is placed 
at $400,000. The incorporators are E. 8. 
Shephard, Norman Williams, and J. Mc- 
Gregor Adams. 


Net Cash. 

Probably some Hardware manufacturers 
and wholesale merchants will appreciate 
the point made in the following letter 
from a dry-gcods house, published in a 
recent number of the Journal of Commerce, 
of this city: 


Oa March 5 and 6 I closed out a lot of 
goods to a Baltimore house. The terms 
made with the buyer, marked on the bill, 
were net cash. The house buys from me 
regularly on 30 days, 5 per cent., or 10 
days, 6 per cent., but as the goods were 
sold far below the price, it was stipulated 
expressly with the buyer that this should 
be a net cash transaction. On April 4I 
received a check from Baltimore deducting 
2 percent. I returned the same, calling 
their attention to the fact that this was a 
net transaction. ‘ In answer I had the same 
check returned, the Baltimore house claim- 
ing that it was customary to give 60 days’ 
time on a net cash transaction. This 
being different from anything I have been 
used to, I again wrote them and they now 
return the check to me, claiming that my 
bill was not marked ‘‘strictly net cash,” 
but simply ‘‘ net cash,” and its latter 
marking carries a different interpretation 
and usage from the former, in so far that 
it is understood that either a discount of 
two-tenths for cash is to be allowed or 60 
days’ time taken. When *‘strictly net” 
the terms are neither discount nor time are 
allowable. 

Our readers will also appreciate the force 
of the following reply made by the editor 

to the above letter: 
* The habits of buyers in all ages since 
trade began have been to postpone the day 
of settlement as long as possible. 
ae the terms stated on a bill to the 
utmost, the next step was to have the bill 
itself dated ahead. A dealer once gave us 
an account of the difficulty he had to con- 
vince buyers that the words he used to de 
scribe immediate payment meant such a 
prompt settlement as he intended to exact. 


He tried ‘‘cash,” then ‘‘net cash,” then 


‘* prompt cash,” then ‘‘ cash on delivery,” 
then ‘‘cash on the nail,” and, finally, as 
he discovered that they would misin- 
terpret any form he could use, he wrote: 


‘¢ Terms—the ready pull-out as soonas the} _ 


hand can go into the pocket.” Even this 
did not fully succeed. Considerable in- 
quiry among merchants of this city en- 
gaged in the same line of business as our 
correspondent shows the customary under- 
standing among them to be as follows: 
Where the term ‘‘ net cash” is used in con- 
tract of sale it is understood that no dis- 
count is to be allowed upon the bill. But 
the term has been used so much in con- 
nection with some qualifying word, as 
“prompt,” ‘‘ten,” ‘‘thirty” or even 
‘* sixty” days, that when used without such 
qualifying word it is not understood to im- 
ly anything as to the time of payment, 
but is taken to mean simply that no dis- 
count will be allowed. ‘‘Net cash, 
prompt” or ‘‘net cash on shipment” 
mean immediate payment, but where ‘‘ net 
cash ” is used without any Lqnelisyins word 
the time of payment, according to this cus- 
tom, is left to be determined by a further 
agreement or by the custom of the trade, 


UES iscsintukve 


Remittance Blanks. 


In addition to several forms of remit- 
tance blanks which we have heretofore 
described, we are permitted to give the 
following, for which we are indebted to 
D. T. Mallett, New Haven, Conn. It 
will be observed that it embodies some 
new features. The use of such blanks is 
quite general among the larger houses to 
avoid the writing of a letter when remit- 
ting. It will be seen that the blank here- 
with given makes provision for all requis- 
ite detail, showing the items covered 
and the amount of each deduction. When 
receipted and returned the blanks are 
intended to be filed away without fold- 
ing, and as the name and date are 
already on the top, no further indexing is 
necessary. In order to accommodate the 
blank in the compass of a single column, 
it is necessary to produce it in reduced 
size. The blanks themselves are 3} 
inches wide and 10 inches long. 





New Haven, Conn., May 8, 189 0 


John Smith & Co., 


Cee eeeeeeesesee sees 


Enclosed find check in settlement of account, 
asstated. Please receipt on this blank and re- 
turn promptly. 


Respectfully yours, 
D. T. MALLETT. 


INVOICES. 
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Please Receipt here and Return. 





Marking Cutlery. 

In reply to the inquiry of a correspon- 
dent, we are advised that the most ap- 
proved method of marking Cutlery is to 
write with quill pen on the blade of the 
knife with a solution of shellac, and then 
sprinkle bronze powder on the shellac 
while still wet. This makes a distinct 
mark which is not liable to be removed 


Sometimes ink made of thin shellac and 
bronze powder is used, but this does not 
give so distinct a mark as the method de- 
scribed above. We learn also that a thin 
solution of India ink is sometimes used, 
which is referred to as satisfactory in its 
non-corrosive qualities, but it is stated 
that it is liable to chip or scale off as soon 
as it gets a little old. It may be that some 
of our readers can suggest other methods 
which in their experience have been found 
satisfactory. 


Exports. 


PER BARK SYDNEY, MAY 1, 1890, FOR BRIS- 
BANE, QUEENSLAND. 


By Arkell & Douglas.—4198 pounds Axles, 224 
dozen Axle Grease, 20 dozen Rakes, 1 dozen 
Scales, 2 dozen Axes, 100 Axie Chips, 4 
dozen Paint Brushes dozen Handles, 25 
dozen Axes, 224 nds Iron Castings, 28 sets 
Axles, 26 dozen Pumps, 2 dozen Snaths, 24 
dozen Bench Screws, 5 dozen Sad Irons, 
dozen Wrenches, 2 dozen Lemon Squeezers, 1 
dozen Sifters, 37 Ref tors, 1¢ Cul- 

ire, 1000 pounds Nails, 


Chucks, 6 Forges, 6 dozen Steel Drills, 3200 
26 Mowers and , 42 
ozen Axes, 11 ves, 32 dozen a 
By E. Miller &C "101 _ Lamp Goods 
Jo.—10 pac’ Pp 
By Welsh & Lea.—4 cases Iron Bo 


; pers. 

By H. Disston & Sons.—11 cases Hardware, 1 
case Saws. 2 
By A. S. Lascelles @ Co.— 14 dozen Hatchets, 

dozen Tills, 1 case Razor Strops, 1 case 


xle Grease, 6 Wrenches, 1 gross 
15 dozen Cow Bells. 
By R.W. Forbes & Son.—1 case Hardware, 62 
dozen Axes and Hatchets, 148 dozen 


PER SHIP EMILY F. WHITNEY, APRIL 30, 1890, 
FOR MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


Gutta Percha Rubber Mfg. Company.— 
083 pounds Rubber Hose. 

— Burdict & Barnard,—12,200 [ron 

ts. 

oy ie, Stow & Wilcow Co,—2144 pounds 
inners’ Tools. 

By Sargent & Co.—4 cases Hardware, 

By J. A. Babcock & Co.—1245 pounds Plated- 


ware. 
By W. K. Freeman.—30 dozen Handled Axes, 
4 dozen Handled Hatchets. 
By Rogers, Smith & Co.—7 casks Plated-ware. 
By Dunbar, Hobart & Co.—8960 pounds Nails. 
By A. S. Guiterman @ Co.—2 cases Granite 
P ware, 1 case Razor Strops. 
By Metal Cones Company.—2 cases Sand- 
pa 1 case Bolts. 
elsh & Lea.—12 dozen Axes, 18 dozen 
12 dozen Handles, 6 cases Hardware. 
Mailler a cases Twist Drills. 
ye Tos. Cunt a —o Ha 
or’ ozen lozen 
stan Harv 


B 
By 


cases p-ware, 1 
Machinery . 10 dozen ces, 6 dozen 
Wrenches, 1 Pulley, 18 dozen Drills, 7000 
Metallic 2240 pounds 
Grease, 814 Grease, 2 Stoves. 

By R. W. F & Son.—1 box Saws, 5 dozen 


Handles, 
Roy Banks, 31% dozen Hatchets, Hammers, 
c, 

7, See Crosty & Eddy. —24 dozen 
ies, 6 gross Shoe Polish, 67 dozen Hard- 

Sane Sita Wig A'S pois Aue 

poun 
Grease, od tones ware, 25 dozen Axes, 
6 dozen Axes, 18 dozen Hardware, 36 dozen 


ers, 12 dozen Molasses Gates, 4 dozen Meat 
22 ware, 1 case 
ase, 9 donee ls, 4 Die Stocks, 2 


until alcohol or turpentine is applied | dozen Hardware, }¢ dozen Ice Tongs, 2 dozen 
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Hardware. 
By R. W. Cameron & Co.—6 cases Handles, 5 
xes Bolts and Nuts, 7 boxes Bolts and 
Nuts, 16 cases Hardware. 

By H. W. Peabody & Co.—12 Peramulators, 2 
cases Axles, 5 packages Handles, 21 dozen 
Hoes, 88 dozen Skewers, 10,000 Cartridges. 
128 dozen Handles, 18 cases Hardware, 3 
cases Lubricators, 336 dozen Handles, 3 
dozen Tools, 1 barrel Hardware, 4 cases 
Wringers, 2 cases Emery Wheels, 13 cases 


Hardware. 
By A. Field & Co.—18 dozen Locks, 4 dozen 
s, 8 dozen Hammers, 3 dozen 
Wrenches. 
By H. B. Moore,—348 cases Agricultural. Ma- 
chinery. 


PER BARK ROSE C., MAY 10, 1890, FOR PORT 
NATAL, SOUTH AFRICA. 


By Arkell & Douglas.—10 Rea 
By R. W. Forbes & Son.—50 dozen Hatchets, 
dozen Pick Handles, 16 dozen Axes. 


By OC bs, Crosby 
Planes, 8 denen races, 


62 
dozen Hatchets, 10 dozen Handles, 12 Road 
Scraper Blades and 1 case Handles. 

By H. W. Peabody & Co,—2 Lamp- 
ware, 36 dozen Handles, 35 cases 


2 cases Pumps, &c., 84 Hardware 
18 packages Picks, 910 down Handles, 28 
packages Plows, &c., 31 packages Stoves, 

c. dozen Wireware, 4 dozen Lawn 
Mowers, 72 Churns, 2 cases Meat Safes, 6 
dozen Forks, 1 Corn Sheller, 1 case Brushes, 
4500 Nails, 17,167 pounds Barb Wire, 

48 Stepladders, 


100 dozen Handles ae Rope, 
cases 


1¢ dozen Refrigerators , 15 crates 

and 42 Implements. 
By W. Hf Crosman nd& Bro.—70,000 unds 
b Wire, 5 cases Pumps, 205 s Sash 


Cord, 24 cases Sash Weights, 12 Stoves, 114 

cases cultural Implements, 20,000 a 

Barb Wire, 7 cases Agricultural Implement 

parts. 

PER BARK HARRIET 8. JACKSON, MAY 12, 
1890, FOR EAST LONDON, SOUTH AFRICA. 


By W. H. Crossman & bro.—40 dozen Hard- 
ware, 126 dozen Handles, 20 Stoves, 5 Corn 


Shellers, 1820 pounds Sash Weights, 102 
ds Sash Cord, 2786 pounds Sete Rope, 
478 pounds Sisal Washing - 


Rope, 15 
chins, 80,000 pounds Barb Wire, 80 pack 
cu lemen ; 
dozen ian. 30 coils Rubber Hose, 1 
case Rubber Hose, 10,000 pounds Nails, 75 
Ranges, 27 Scales, 20,000 pounds Barb Wire 
20 cases Stove parts, 105 dozen Hardware, 26 
dozen Handles, 11,000 unds Nails, 38 
Ranges, 1 case Rubber Hose, 2420 s 
Sash Weights, 126 pounds Sash Cord, 3 dozen 
Churns, 15 dozen Lines, 11 cases Hard- 
1 gross Lemon Squeezers, 4 dozen 
Razor Strops, 12 reams Sandpaper, 44 dozen 
Copying Presses, 1440 dozen Tacks, 1 gross 
Glue, 1 dozen Hardware, 18 Stoves, 2 cases 
Lareenral in 
ogee Cultivators and Corn Shellers, 1 box 
othes Wringers, 1 bundle Handles. 


PER BARK LURLINE, MAY 14, 1890, FOR 
HOBART, TASMANIA; 


By Welsh & Lea.—4 cases Iron Bolts. 
By R. W. Forbes & Son.—1 box Carriage 
ardware, 15 poston Carriage Hardware, 
1 case Stove ing, 4000 pounds Cut Nails, 
20 dozen Axes, 240 dozen Axe Handles, 1 
case Meat Choppers, 1 case Hammers, 16 
—— Hardware, 145 pounds Tire Bolts, 

box Hardware, 500 pounds Cut Nails, 
FOR BRISBANE, QUEENSLAND. 


By A. Field & Son.—894 pounds Iron Nails. 
By R. H. Dana & Co,—800 dozen Handles. 
By B. F. Avery & Sons.—66 Plows. 

By R. W. Forbes & Son.—2 dozen Axes, 1 
case Rat Traps, 1 box Shoemakers’ Tools, 1 
box Hardware, 1 box Shoemakers’ Tools, 2 
dozen Lemon Eguecers 2 dozen Stove Shov- 

Ware, 5 dozen he 
, 1 box Oilers, 10 





10 dozen Rakes, 1 case Hardware, 10 dozen 
Snaths, 1 box Lampware 1 case Hard ware, 
1% dozen Axes, 1 case Hardware, 10 pack- 
ages Stoves and Parts. 


PER BARK VIRGINIA L. STAFFORD, MAY 15, 
1890, FOR PORT ELIZABETH, SOUTH AFRICA. 


By Winchester Repeating Arms Company.— 
16 Guns. 


By Oelrichs & Co.—12 dozen Spades. 
By R. W. Forbes & Son.—5 dozen Hatchets, 
14¢ dozen Meat Choppers, 6 packages Plows, 


7 kages Ch 4 dozen Meat Choppers, 
ar: s Corn Shellers. 


3 
By Fevanon & Son.—50 ds Plow Points, 
8 dozen Axes, 40 dozen Hatchets. 
By Corner Bros, & Co.—80 dozen Handles, 12 
dozen SI 60 dozen Handles, 40 dozen 
. dozen Stepladders, 2 dozen 
208 Plows, 10 dozen 


Coombs, Crosby &@ Eddy. unds 
w parts, 543 cultural Imple- 
ments, 132 


‘ Scales, 1667 pounds oe 

14 cases Scales, Money Drawers and T 
4 Hand Carts, 1808 pounds 
Hatchets, 104 Plows... 

By W. H. Crossman & Bro,—124 cases Agri- 
cultural Implements and parts, 130 dozen 
Hardware, 36 dozen Handles, 9 dozen Wheel- 
barrows, 7 crates Hardware, 4 dozen Wash- 
ing Machines, 18 Scales, 7 cases Hardware, 
1 case Plow parts, } dozen Wheelbarrows, 


Plows, 8 dozen 


kages Agri- 
dozen Hardware, 
234 dozen Scales, 36 dozen Handles, 6 cases 
Hardware, 12 dozen Animal Traps, 48 dozen 
Hardware, 6023 pounds Jute Rope, 100,000 
pounds Barb Wire, 1 dozen Meat Cutters. 


REVIEW OF THE WHOLESALE MARKET 
IN PAINTS AND OILS. 


It should be understood that the prices 
quoted in this column are strictly those cur- 
rent in the wholesale market, and that 
higher prices are paid for retail lots. The 
quality of goods frequently necessitates a con- 
siderable range of prices. 











Paints and Colors. 


A satisfactory trade in the general line 
of Paints and Colors has been experienced 
the past week. Jobbers state that their 
sales to city customers have shown some 
shrinkage in size, as compared with the 
average during the first half of the month, 
and mail orders appear to have been rather 
smaller also. However, frequency of pur- 
chases has made up for this in a great 
measure, and the aggregate of goods dis- 
tributed is doubtless quite as good at the 
present time as a week ago. Manufact- 
urers report a steady, good movement, 
with deliveries comparing with what is 
usual for this period of the year. Im- 
porters make no complaint as to the cur- 
rent trade in their specialties. Prices are 
showing unusual steadiness nearly all 
along the line, and the condition of the 
market for crude materials, those employed 
in the manufacture of White Lead, Oxide 
Zinc and Qucksilver Vermilion in par- 
ticular, is against any movement of prices 
otherwise than in the direction of a higher 
level. The general situation, in fact, 
favors sellers more or less. 


White Lead.—The official prices for pure 
Lead are maintained by all corroders, and 
it does not appear that jobbers in this city 
or elsewhere are cutting under the pre- 
scribed figures to the slightest extent. 
Low grade pigment sells at the prices that 
have ruled for some time past. Business 
has been hardly as brisk this week as it 
was last, yet very good, all told. 

Zincs.—Prices for both American and 
foreign Zinc White are the same as they 
were at the beginning of the month, and 
the market remains firm. There is a good 
distribution in progress, but purchases are 
mainly of supplies for immediate use. 


Colors, &c.—A further advance in the 
cost of Quicksilver has strengthened the 


market for Quicksilver Vermilion, but 
there is no visible change in the character 
or volume of sales. © new influences 
bearing the cost of other colors comes to 
light. There is a good general demand, 
however, and prices keep very steady on 
standard goods generally. Ready mixed 
paints are meeting with sale. 

The market for Chalk is without. impor- 
tant change. Whiting and Paris ite 
continue to meet with steady sale at old 
prices. The same may be said of Barytes 
and Clays generally. 


Oils and Turpentine. 


Very little change has taken place in 
the market for any description of Animal 
or Vegetable Oils. Prices at present are 
almost identical with those that ruled a 
week ago, and nothing out of the ordinary 
course in the way of actual dealings has 
transpired. It has been a rather quiet 
market, in fact, with values either steady 
or positively firm, and nothing visible 
among existing conditions suggestive of 
radical change one way or another in the 
near future. The position of raw materials 
and of supplies of Oils is generally favor- 
able to sellers, but buyers’ wants at present 
are not on a scale that would have a pro- 
nounced influence. 

Linseed Oil.—Local manufacturers find 
a good market for Oil made from domestic 
seed, that product at 62¢ being given pref- 
erence over Calcutta Seed Oil at 64¢. The 
general position of the market is still 
favorable, demand being fully as liberal as 
usual at this season. Out of town brands 
have been sold at 59¢, but 60¢ is the 
general price. 

Cotton Seed Oils.—Business in this line 
has been moderate, and the demand at 
present is rather slow. Supplies are 
closely controlled, however, and holders 
very firm on prices, quoting 33¢ as inside 
rate for Prime Crude and 37¢ @ 38¢ for 
prime Summer Yellow. 


Lard Oil.—A steady trade has been go- 
ing on, and prices remain the same as 
quoted for several weeks, with no visible 
signs of any immediate change in the situ- 
ation. Raw material varies in price to a 
moderate extent only, and the make of Oil 
here seems to be in line with the consump- 
tion. 

Fish Oils.—Sperm, Whale and Men- 
haden crude products have undergone no 
change in value. Former prices are re- 
peated for the manufact goods, and 
the market retains a steady tone. In the 
latter line the distributive movement is 
very fair, but no important sales of crude 
are noted. 


Cocoanut Oils. —Supplies here and afloat 
are under close control and prices remain 
firm. The movement into consumption is 
fully up to the average. 

Spirits Turpentine.—Local demand has 
been merely fair, and arrivals from the 
South have been sufficient to cause some 
accumulation of supplies here. The local 
stock is now about 1400 barrels. Late 
sales made at 39¢, on the spot. Subse- 
quently 38}¢ was accepted for moderate 
sized lots and there were sellers at that 
price at the close. 





It is reported that a deal has been con- 
pemented between C. P. Huntington and 
Henry Villard, by which those two Wall 
street magnates gain control of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, and that one 
result will be the connection of Tacoma 
with other Pacific ports by steamship lines, 





A despatch from London says the Peru- 
vian Trust Company has been organized, 
with $30,000,000 to work the concessions 
granted to the bondholders. It isreported 
m San Francisco that a steamship line will 
be run from Callao to Panama. 
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The Shir Sling Hay Loader. 


F. E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio, are in- 
troducing a machine for unloading grain, 
beans, corn, fodder, &c., as illustrated 
herewith. The machine is referred to as 
embodying entirely new construction, new 
ideas and new devices, and is the result of 
a large amount of experimenting and in- 
genuity. It has two trucks, with four 
travelers each, so that the weight elevated 
is distributed over 5 feet of track, placing 
the strain of any sized bundle which may 





rack and the grain placed on it. Three 
or four slings are used to a load, as de- 
sired, the slings being placed under the 
successive layers of grain as they are 
loaded. The mode of reversing, it is 
stated, is the same as that of any swivel 
carrier, 
RI 


The Newell Pipe Wrench. 





G. F. Newell, 109 Kingston street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., is manufacturing the Newell 


@ ie 
AN a 


The Shir Sling Hay Loader. 


be elevated on a number of rafters. The 
purpose of the double drum is to compress 
any sized bundle. The drum on which 
the horse rope is wound is described as be- 
ing twice the diameter of the drum on 
which the elevating rope (to which hook 
F is attached) is wound, giving great 
power to elevate extremely heavy loads. 


pipe wrench, which is shown in accom- 
anying illustration, from which it will 
S seen that it has new teatures of construc- 
tion. Among many advanta claimed 
for this wrench one is that pipe ‘‘ hard” 
up against the wall may be taken hold of 
by it, which cannot be done with other 
wrenches. Attention is also directed to 





Attention is called to the arrangement of 
an automatic stop, the purpose of which is 
to keep the drum from revolving the in- 
stant the discharge pulley H strikes the 
bale B, thus retaining the bundle close up 
to the track until it is conveyed back to the 
mow, where it is deposited. It is stated 
that the machine, as constructed, can be 
used with any style of hay fork by at- 
taching the fork to the hook F on the ele- 
vating rope. In ee in the field, a 
sling rope is placed lengthwise on the hay 


The Newell Pipe Wrench. 


the fact that the handle of these wrenches 
are offset, a construction which is regarded 
as sometimes of special advantage in use. 





Gem Fruit Picker. 


Crowell & Worthington Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., are putting on the market 
the Gem Fruit Picker, as illustrated here- 
with. The purpose of this device is for 
picking apples, pears, peaches, plums and 
such fruit without bruising it. The pick- 





ers are described as made of the best qual- 
ity tinned wire, securely fastened in a 
nicely finished wooden head or handle, 
into which a pole may be inserted by 
means of a hole drilled in the bottom, 





The Gem Fruit Picker. 


This picker is referred to as light and easily 
handled, weighing but 4 ounces, and is 
also simple, durable and inexpensive. 


I 


Calking Vise. 





The Kinsley Iron and Machine Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio, are introducing to the 
trade a calking vise, as illustrated here- 
with. This vise measures about 2 feet 
10} inches in hight, is 12} inches across the 
base. They are referred to as being ma le 
of the best iron, and each one furaished 
with two plain and one beveled jaw. These 
jaws or dies are 64 inches long and de- 
scribed as made of high grade steel, care- 
fully tempered and detachable. The 
rocker bolt is also made of steel and held 
in place by a steel set screw. The vise is 
referred to as made throughout in the best 
manner. The purpose of these vises is 





Calking Vise. 


principally for blacksmith use in making, 
and especially in calking horseshoes, and 
are claimed to be much better and quicker 
in their action than other vises used for 


this purpose. 
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The “Columbia” Lock Cylinder. 


Hopkins and Dickinson Mfg. Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., are — on the mar- 
ket an improved lock cylinder under the 
name of the ‘‘ Columbia,” which is il- 
lustrated herewith in Figs. 1, 2 and 3, 
and which they refer to as being used in 
combination with both rim night latches 
and mortise locks and latches. Among 
the advantages of this cylinder as de- 
scribed by them in the manner of its ap- 





and duplicate keys cannot be made from| inscribed, It is the work of the cele- 
number. The manufacturers call atten-| brated sculptor, Mercier of Paris, and is 
tion to the point that the improvements /| valued at over 2000 francs. We learn 
have not been confined to the cylinder 


alone, but that the mortise lock cases con- 
taining the latch and bolt work have also 
received much careful study. The latch 
is alluded to as heaving an easy spring; 
also is provided with an anti-friction 
piece which is intended to reduce wear on 
the latch head to a minimum. We are 
advised that all parts exc€pting bolt, latch 





Fig. 1.—Rim 


plication to the lock case is simple, the 
lock case being provided with a round 
hole which is tapering from the inside, 
and the cylinder shell with a correspond- 
ing uncut shoulder. By inserting the 
cylinder through the hole in the case and 
turning the set screw in the face of the 
lock front, the cylinder and case are inter- 
locked. ‘The keys as described being em- 
bitted, the tumbler cells thereof are 
brought in direct and instant contact with 
the tumblers, thus insuring easy insertion 
ot the key, and preventing unnecessary 
friction and wear. The cylinder is al- 
luded to as being provided at its rear end 
with a heavy dog for throwing bolt in 


.. ANAM 


Night Latch. 


and follower (which are hard cast bronze) 
are made of cold rolled steel. Another 
advantage referred to by the manufact- 
urers is the simplicity of the adjustment 
of the cylinder to the cases, making it 
possible for the most inexperienced person 
to apply it to a door. 


hh 
Paris Exposition Prize Awarded the 
Whitman Agricultural Company. 





We illustrate herewith the Grand Prize 
Object of Art awarded to the Whitman 
Agricultural Company, of St. Louis, Mo., 
on their Hay and Straw Press, through the 





Fig. 2.—Rear View of Rim Latch, 
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Fig. 3.—‘* Columbia” Cylinder. 


there were but two of these special grand 
prizes awarded in the United States, and 
only five throughout the world. Whit- 


lock case, which is integral with the lock it- | French Government, at the Paris Expo- 
self, and therefore cannot loosen or get /sition field trials for agricultural ma- 
out of order. The manufacturers make |chinery. These trials were conducted by 
the point that any desired number of|the Ministry of Agriculture, separate 
locks can be made to fit one master key, | awards being made through the awarding 
and as only one cylinder is required to ef- | jury of the exposition. In a very 
fect this result there is no possibility of| thorough trial, continuing one week, in 
inserting key in wrong key slot and caus-| competition with both American and 
ing the annoyance incident thereto. We 


foreign machines, the Whitman Agricul- 
are advised that when necessary cylinders | tural Company were successful in carrying | man & Co. manufacture a full line of these 
can be repaired and keys fitted by any 


off first honors. The object of art is of | bailing presses, including steam, hal 
local lockmaker of good mechanical ability, | bronze, with black marble base, properly | circle and full circle all steel presses. 





Object of Art Awarded to Whitman Agri- 
cultural Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Sliding Door Hanger. 





E. C. Stearns & Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
are introducing their No. 50 Sliding Door 
Hanger, improved pattern, as shown in 
the illustration. It has broad, flat-faced 
wheels, with flange on inner edge, and 
friction roll between the tracks. These 
hangers are referred as being easily applied 


THE IRON AGE. 


point out the desirability of having them 
in shops where clocks, watches, guns, 
pistols and sewing machines are made or 
repaired. Full working directions accom- 
pany each machine. 


————— rr 


Ware’s Patent Rope Fastener. 





This illustration is half size of a new 


without cutting or mortising the door, and | device for fastening rope at any point 





No. 530 Sliding Door Hanger. 


readily adjusted by the set screws which 
come to the front edge of the doors. The 
oscillating bearings are alluded to as being 
at all times parallel to the top edge of the 
door. We are advised the surface is 
lacquered, and the wheels are finished per- 
fectly true. The hangers are used with 
hard wood track which is furnished with 
each set. 


ce 


Morton’s Tool Post Index Machine. 


™The Hatch & Holmes Mfg. Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., are making a tool post 
. index machine, as shown by the engrav- 





Morton’s Tool Post Index Machine. 


ing. They refer to it as being particularly 
adapted for making all kinds of regular 
and odd-shaped taps, counterborers, mill- 
ing and cutting tools of stubbs or other 
wire without any turning or centering. 
They guarantee these machines to do the 
various kinds of work as mentioned, and 


without tying. The wedge shape accom- 
modates itself to all thicknesses so that the 
fastener will hold securely from a 4-inch 
rope to a small cord, but it is referred to 





Ware's Patent Rope Fastener. 


as especially suitable for use as a fastener 
for hammocks. With Ware’s Patent Rope 
Fastener a hammock can be readily ad- 
justed to any hight and as readily released 
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without tying or untying, no knots or 
loops being required. It is made, both 
japanned and galvanized, by the East 
Hampton Bell Company, for whom Sar- 
gent & Co., New York, are agents. 





The 0 K Sash Lock. 





John M. Waddel Mfg. Company, Green- 
field, Ohio, are makers of the O. K. Sash 
Lock as illustrated herewith. They refer 





The O K Sash Lock. 


to the lock as being easily 
quiring no cutting of the or frame, 
and having no springs. The result isa 
positive lock. The locks are made nickel 
plated and bronzed. 


ut on, re- 





The Umpire Mop Head. 





The Wire Goods Company, Worcester, 
Mass., are introducing the Umpire Mop 
Head, which is illustrated herewith. The 





The Umpire Mop Head. 


working of this mop head can be seen 
from the cut, the mop to be placed in the 
opening made by turning down the lever, 
and to be held in place when the lever is 
turned back against the handle. 
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Easy-Lock Stove-Pipe. 


Jackes & Evans, 102 South Commercial 
street, St. Louis, Mo., have introduced to 
the trade a style of stove-pipe which they 
call the Easy Lock. As its name indi- 





Easy-Lock Stove-Pipe.—Fig. 1.—Open Joint 
of Pipe. 


cates, it is very easily put together, and 
the firm claim that it is as strong and 
durable as a riveted stove-pipe. Attention 
is called to the fact that this pipe may be 
adjusted by letting out the lower strap of 
the upper pipe and slipping it over the 
pipe below the reanieal distance, thus 





Fig. 2.—Case of Fifty Joints Nested. 


saving, it is stated, the trouble and an- 
noyance of using half joints. Fig. 1 
shows a section of the stove-pipe unlocked, 
while Fig. 2 shows the pipe nested, there 
being 50 joints packed in a case. The 
pipe is made of 5, 6 and 7 inch diameter, 
and of common, planished and Russia 
iron. 





The Stickney Oil Burner. 


The Stickney Oil Burner Company, 
Portland, Maine, manufacture the Stick- 
ney Oil Burner and Plant for heating 
soldering coppers, &c., views of which 
are presen in the accompanying illus- 
trations. This system was designed to 
supersede charcoal, gasoline and gas as a 
means of heating soldering coppers, as 
well as for small welding and other like 
purposes, by substituting the use of kero- 
sene oil. The oil is burned by means of 
an injector, or blow pipe burner, continu- 
ously —— with air under low pres- 
sure. Fig. 1 shows a general view of the 
burner with the pipe connections, The 
flame, as shown in Fig. 2, is injected into 





The system, however, requires a continu- 
ous air supply, and hence it is necessary 
to have power to furnish the compressed 
air. The parts of the plaut are shown in 
the outline drawing, Fig. 2, and consist 
of the injector, burner and fire-pot and 
oil tank, which is usually a flat tin tank 
set on the bench and capable of holding 
about a day’s supply, which we are in- 
formed is about one gallon for each burner. 
The reservoir is set a little below the level 





The Stickney Oil Burner.—Fig. 1.—General 
View of Burner. 


of the nozzle of the burner so that the oil 
will be lifted by the vacuum and will run 
back into the pipe when the air is shut off. | 
A power air a shown at the bottom | 
of the cut, supplies the air, and an air | 
tank at the side insures a steady pressure. | 
This tank is supplied with a relief valve | 
or gauge, the pressure carried being from 
3 to 5 pounds, The fire is started by 
letting on the air supply by opening the | 
rear cock on the burner, and the size of | 
the flame is regulated by the hand wheel. | 
The flame, we are told, is a clear blue; 
flame, incandescent at the ends, is intensely | 
hot and burns without any smoke. The | 
cost of running each fire-pot for 10 hours 
it is said will not exceed 7 or 8 cents. 
When the system was introduced some 
two years ago, many shops were prevented 
from using it on account of having no 
power, while some of those having power 
were supplied with it only a part of the 
year. There was no small steam air com- 
pressor in the market and no small steam 
automatic motor which would have been 


A small pump supplies water continuously 
to the coil, which is fed at the top and the 
steam is taken from the bottom, there 
being no water at any time in the boiler. 
Before starting, the air pump is run by 
hand for ashort time until the coil gets 
thoroughly heated, it making no difference 
how hot the coil is made. The water 
supply is then started and the water 
entering the top of the coil is immediately 
converted into steam and forced out at the 
bottom, and thence to the engine. After 
it is once started and the air valve so ad- 
justed that no water flows out of the ex- 
haust, the motor will run as long as the 
water and oil are supplied without any at- 
tention. The manufacturers inform us 





Fig. 2.—Outline View of Plant. 


that no explosion is possible for the reason 
that there is no boiler to explode, and be- 
cause a }-inch pipe will withstand almost 
any steam pressure. The motor therefore 
needs no water glass, no steam gauge, no 
safety valve (although a safety valve is 
used for convenience),.no throttle valve, 
no stuffing boxes and no adjustments, 





Fig. 3.—General 


suitable for the purpose. Mr. H. R. 
Stickney, therefore, after many experi- 
ments in the use of steam as applied to 
small motors, invented the motor illustrated 
in Fig. 3, which, it is claimed, is per- 
fectly automatic and exceedingly simple in 
construction, as the heat is furnished by 
one of the Stickney oil burners, the flame 
being injected into a furnace formed by a 
single coil of }4-inch pipe. A single act- 
ing trunk engine and an air pump are 


a fire-pot in which the coppers are laid, ' placed in line on the same shaft as shown. 


View of Moter. 


Furthermore, there is no governing device 
required, as with an air compressor the 
speed will be nearly enough uniform. This 
motor is adapted for pumping water and 
for all small power purposes, and is simple 
and economical, although its relative 
efficiency is below that of ordinary types 
of engines. One of these motors, which 
will develop about one-half horse power 
can, it is claimed, be run 10 hours with 14 
gallons of 120° test oil, costing about 11 
cents. 
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Day’s Combined Heater and Bathtub. | tank, the to 





The Day Mfg. Company, Detroit, Mich., 
who are known as the makers of self-heat- 
ing bathtubs, have lately added to their 
line of specialties what they call Day's in- 
stantaneous Heater and Bathtub Combined, 
a general view of which is shown in the 
engraving presented herewith. The tub 
1s portable, being placed on casters, and 
can readily be moved to whatever room in 
the house it is needed. The apparatus 
closes up and can be stored in a space 24 x 
24x6 feet. The manufacturers mention 
that when not in use it can be put away in 
the store-room, wood-shed or barn. The 
tub is made independent, that is, it is not 
fastened to the wall or floor, and is tested 
before leaving the factory. The heating 
of the water only occupies eight minutes, 
the surface over the fire being arranged, it is 
claimed, very efficiently. The tub is made 
in three sizes, No. 6 of 18-ounce copper, 
tinned, trimmed in ash and walnut ; No. 
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‘ p or cover being turned back, 
exposing the pump, pump spout and 


recess in which vessels are placed 
for filling. The manufacturers state 
that the use of this tank and 


pump does away with the necessity 


ws NE ea 3 
Tae a sta 
OIL TANS: 





Self-Measuring Oil Tank.—Fig. 1.—General 
View of Floor Tank. 


for measures and funnels, as the arrange- 
ment of parts is such that the pump dis- 
charges a correct quart at each stroxe of 
the piston. The spout is telescopic, ad- 
justable to different hights and 1s claimed 
to be of such form as to enter any vessel 
of whatever size or shape. When it is 
desired to fill jacketed cans or other large 
yessels which it would be inconvenient to 
place upon the top of the tank, they may 
be put upon the floor beside the tank and 
connected with the pump spout by means 
of a metal tube provided for the purpose. 
As the pump-spout revolves a number of 
cans resting upon the floor about the base 


Day’s Combined Heater and Bath Tub. 


7, 10-ounce zinc, trimmed in ash, and No. 
8, 26-ounce galvanized iron, trimmed in 
ash, prices varying according to the finish. 


a 


Self-Measuring Oil Tank. 





Among the more recent devices for 


| trations. 
taining the ay > 
conveniently handling oil to which the at-| and connected by 


of the tank may easily be filled without 
moving them. In filling it is only neces- 
sary to count the pump strokes to obtain 
any quantity desired. 

The basement tank which the firm are 
offering is shown in Fig. 2 of the illus- 
This consists of a cabinet con- 
resting upon the floor, 
means of a tube with 





tention of dealers has been called is that {one or more tanks placed in the basement 
now being introduced to the trade by | out of the way. The cabinet occupies a 
William Neil & Co., of Nos. 11 and 13) space 21 x 26 inches on the floor, and is 
Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. Itisknown|made of heavy galvanized iron framed 
as a self-measuring tank, and is designed | with wood. Running across it is a strong 
for floor and basement use. It is made of | iron sill 34 inches deep, upon which the 
No. 24 galvanized iron, and the various | pump rests, and is firmly secured by means 
sizes have a capacity ranging from one to|of clamp bolts passing up through the 
three barrels. In Fig. 1 of the illustra-|cap or iron casting on top of the pump 
tions we show a general view of the floor | cylinder. The makers state that all its parts 


from plunger to handle are put together 
with bolts, thus rendering it strong and 
durable. The hood, with which the cab- 
inet is provided, closes tightly over it, thus 
keeping the pump free from dust, &c. The 
arrangement is such that nothing can inter- 
fere with the valves, as the oil passes through 
strainers when it enters as well as when it 
leaves the tank. The pump stock is 
seamless brass and is attached to the pump 
a few inches above the floor by means of a 
brass ——e This may be reached by 
means of ashiding door in the side of the 
cabinet. There is a waste or filling pipe 


connecting the cabinet with the tank in 
the basement, as above stated, and by 
means of this and a syphon the tank is 
The manner of empty- 


supplied with oil. 





Fig. 2.—Basement Tank. 


ing a barrel is shown in Fig. 3 of the 
illustrations. The syphon is charged by 
placing one end in the barrel to be emptied, 
removing the cap at the elbow directly 
under the pump spout, giving two strokes 
with the pump, and then replacing the 
cap. In the cabiret is a neat steel 
wire rack upon which small cans or 
other vessels are placed to be filled. It 
is said that the syphon will empty a barrel 
of oil in less than five minutes, and that 
the pump will fill a 5-gallon can in less 
than one minute. The pump, tank and 
syphon are tested in oil before being sent 
out to the trade. The firm also make a 
double outfit, consisting of two tanks in 





Fig. 3.—Emptying Barrel by Use of 
Syphon. 


the basement controlled by one cabinet 
containing two pumps. This arrangement 
gives the dealer a very convenient means 
of handling two kinds of oil and at the 
same time use a floor space of only 26 x 31 
inches. The firm guarantee the self- 
measuring oil pump fora period of five 
years. . 
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The contract for the first of the two fur- 
‘naces contemplated at Piedmont, Ala., has 
recently been awarded to Gorden, Strobel 
& Laureau, Limited, of Philadelphia. It 
will be a charcoal blast furnace, with a 
capacity of 60 tons, and is to be finished 
by January 1, 1891. The same firm will 
probably build the second furnace also, 
which it is proposed will be a 125-ton coke 
furnace, 

The Lookout Rolling Mill Company, of 
Chattanooga, have closed a contract to 
move their entire works to New England 
City, Ga. The mills at present employ 
about 300 hands, and under the new ar- 
rangement will double their capacity. 

If newspaper accounts are to be credited 
a very important discovery of tin deposits 
has recently been made in Cherokee 
County, Ga. About forty miles from the 
city of Atlanta lies a tract of land owned 
by two citizens of that place, J. J. Cunning- 
ham, and J. T. McLendon, and J. 8. 
Thrasher, of Chattanooga. For some time 
past deposits of tin and silver have been 
thought to exist on this property. So 
confirmed was their belief that an investi- 
gation was entered into and certain dis- 
coveries made, tut this announcement was 
withheld until a thorough test was made 
and it was proved beyond a doubt that 
there was on the property a vein of genu- 
ine tin ore. The ore taken from several 

ints along the vein assayed beyond the 

ighest hopes of the discoverers. There 
is also a silver vein running parallel to the 
vein of tin ore which also assays very 
rich. A company is now being formed 
and the valuable find will be developed. 
The location of these newly discovered 
deposits are directiy in line with the tin 
mines of King’s Mountain, North Carolina, 
and in a parallel direction with the system 
of mountain ranges that form the State line 
between North Carolina and Tennessee. 
That tin exists in paying quantities at 
King’s Mountain seems to be beyond ques- 
tion. A company was organized there sev- 
eral years ago, among whom was Dr. Charles 
W. Dabney, Jr., then an official of the 
North Carolina Agricultural Department, 
but now president of the University of Ten- 
nessee. The mistake was made of employ- 
ing too ponderous machinery of an unim- 
proved pattern, and it made the mining 
process too expensive, and in course of 
time operations were discontinued. I am 
informed that the property has recently 
passed into the hands of a new company 
amply equipped with capital, who propose 
to lecdens modern appliances and oper- 
ate the mines on an extensive scale. In 
live with these deposits of tin near At- 
lanta and at King’s Mountain is the Irish 
Creek tin mines, now in successful opera- 
tion in Virginia. Boston parties have re- 
cently leased this property. paying there- 
for an annual rental of $5000, also a roy- 
alty on the gross value of the ore mined, 
and to have an option on the purchase in- 
side of two years at the sum of $200,000. 
These es are certainly unmistakeable 
evidence of the confidence that exists in 
some quarters relative to the value of these 
tin bearing properties. About ten days 
ago I was in Rockbridge County, Virginia, 
in the vicinity of the Natural Bridge, 
and while there heard of recent discov- 
eries of tin ore, but had not time to more 
fully investigate the matter. I am fully 
convinced that the mineral regions of the 
South contain deposits of tin ore. 

A rolling mill is to be among the new 
industries established at Pell City, Ala, 

The boiler works of Walsh & Weidner, 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., are to be increased 
te twice their present capacity. New 
buildings will be erected. 

The Georgia Mining, Mfg. and Invest- 
ment Company held their annual meeting 
in Atlanta recently. Julius Brown.was 
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elected president, Senator Joseph E. 
Brown, vice-president; Franklin Weld, 
of Boston, general manager, and Elijah 
A. Brown, secretary and treasurer. the 
directors elected are: Julius Brown, Jos. 
E. Brown, Jacob W. Seaver, Robert J. 
Lowry, Elijah A. Brown, Franklin Weld, 
Jos. M. Brown and Willard P. Ward. 
The company own the Dade coal mines, 
Rising Fawn furnaces, which make 100 
tons per day; the Chattanooga furnace, of 
about the same capacity, and a large body 
of iron and manganese land in Bartow 
County, above Cartersville. In all, the 
company own and operate about 20 
miles of railroad at their different works. 
The Bartow property lies in the heart of 
that fine iron region which is yet marked 
by 12 of the old stone furnace stacks that 
were built before the war. It also lies in 
proximity to the well known Etowah 

roperty, that was sold a year ago for 

180,000. 

New England capitalists are making 
negotiations at Jefferson, Texas, looking 
to the establishment there of extensive 
steel works. 

It is reported that a pipe works plant 
will be located at Bessemer, Ala., by 
Shickle, Harrison & Howard Iron Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, Mo. 

The Bessemer Rolling Mill Company, of 
Bessemer, Ala., it is stated, intend erect- 
ing 20 puddling furnaces. 

The negotiations which have been pend- 
ing between the land company at Bridge- 
port, Ala., and the Chattanooga Foundry 
and Pipe Works have terminated, and the 
latter company are to build a $300,000 
pipe works plant at Bridgeport. 

A company with a capital stock of $20,- 
000 will be organized at Ashland, Ky., to 
manuufacture the Filds Brothers’ combina- 
tion plow. 

The Fleming iron foundry, of Franklin, 
La., has been purchased by A. Moresi, of 
Jeanneretto, La., who will erect new,and 
more commodious buildings. 

Negotiations are said to be making at 
Stevenson, Ala., looking to the establish- 
ment in that place of two iron furnaces, a 
rolling mill and car wheel works. 

Three furnaces and a rolling mill are to 
be built at the new iron town of Trede- 
gar, formerly Jacksonville, Ala. Con- 
tracts have been practically given out for 
two of the furnaces. 

There is a likelihood of a wire mill be- 
established at Rome, Ga. 

ork is expected to begin very soon on 
the steel plant, at Middlesborough, Ky., 
of the Watts Steel and Iron Company. 
Witherow & Co., the Pittsburgh con- 
tractors, will have charge of the cun- 
struction. 

The East Chattanooga Land Company 
are said to be in negotiation for the estab- 
lishment in Exust Chattanooga of a bolt 
factory, with a capital stock of $75,000, 
and a nail mill to cost $50,000. 

New Orleans parties contemplate build- 
ing a 50-ton charcoal iron furnace at New 
Birmingham, Texas. 

An iron furnace is to be built at Lau- 
renceburg, Tenn. 

A Kansas City ‘syndicate has secured 
control of 75,000 acres of mineral lands in 
Greene County, Tenn., and will construct 
and operate one or more iron furnaces. 

Negotiations are pending at Cleburne, 
Texas, looking to the establishment there 
of boiler works. 

An annex will be built to the building 
of the Chattanooga Machinery Company. 
New machinery will also be added. 

A company are organizing at Humboldt, 
Tenn., to transform the Dodson Cotton 
Gin Works into a general machine shop. 

A mineral development company is 
being organized at Elizabeth, W. Va., 
by W. B. Paden, L. B. Rathbone and 
others. 

A new development company, recently 
organized, is the Prestonburg, Ky., Iron 


in 
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aud Coal Company, who have a capital 
stock of $2,000,000. T. C. H. Vance is 
president; C. M. Robinson, vice- president, 
and A. R. Almond, secretary. 

The work of construction has begun at 
Grand Rivers, Ky., on two charcoal iron 
furnaces. 

The machinery has been ordered for the 
new machine shops of the Talladega and 
Coosa Valley Railroad Company, being 
built at Talladega, Ala. 

The North Alabama Minera] Land Com- 
pany are being organized at Attalla, Ala. 

Negotiations which have been pending 
at Piedmont for the establishment of ma- 
chine shops have terminated, and the 
buildings for this industry will be erected 
at once. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany offer to move their machine shops 
from Martinsburg, Piedmont, Connells- 
ville, Keyser to Cumberland, if the latter 
place will raise a loan of $150,000 to de- 
fray the cost of the erection of the neces- 
sary buildings. 

A Pennsylvania syndicate, with a $100,- 
000 capital, will, it is stated, establish 
engine and boiler works at Chattanooga. 

___<ssiilgalaaeinai li 

The low prices for Bessemer pig have 
apparently not discouraged enterprise in 
the Pittsburgh district. For some time 
past New York capitalists have been urged 
to invest in a furnace enterprise projected 
in that vicinity. 
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J. & Rile Pat. Solid.-1/."“ineluieg soaidess | Common and Kind... a 7A | 7 A -- AOR108 
te dakehel anne I B ococccsccncccsccubaaenll 404 En Mfg. Co 2021 Yale Casters, list May 1884 
- Chatilion’s No. 8.oo ooo ooeeo ecco occc ccs 50s | Enterp ee ‘ oo. Gan 
-stainemanien. Clark’s.........+. ace cecocamecautl ale, Gem aeons 
Millers Falls CO.,,$18.00...........--0 204 | Beaters, Egg, &c— Borax......... avssecees® B 9Y@1046 Parone Anti fretion 
Sener Ans and Vise. $3.00... 2" '40R104 Keystone, P.D.&C., Each, No. 1, $1; No. Bering Machines—See Machines, | Giant Truck Casters 
i cthanwessie aeatbeae suid SUES | tee -*sereenseeteense 25 Boring. Stationary Truck Casters........ . bOR108 
Apple Denewn-iee Parers, Apple, | National, # doz $4.50. 3345 | Bow Pine—See Pins, Bow. BOCES SEREE CRBTEE. «0.00 screenees 
Family (t. & 8. Mig. Co.) # roti: sep, | Benen, Wages. Cattle Leaders—see Leaders, Cat- 
Augers and Bits— Duplex (Standard Co.)......... ® doz $1.25 | POF Be-----eeeee ceeeeees soscccece coses 2346 tle. 
Douglass Mfg. Co......... seeceeeeeees Rival (Standard Co.)........... # doz $1.00| _ Braces.— Chain— 
SEU EOEE SERED, noccccctccesavnesss 2 | Duplex Extra Heavy (Standard Co.)... | American Bit Brace Co.: 
Hum oe wee esseses oe ss oa aah ts htt tin ¥ éoowase poe. it: ie aes hosensse coccctcccvces Pontos | THACes Wagon and | Fancy Chains, ~- 
P. Se W.Co, Mestinespctocteceest te | oe nk Or go car — a a SES COVES AGU Ty BB oo 
aoe t St ee veccccescecs Advance, No. 1..... ic eaieeeeiadael 10.50 os. 13, lo DE woccccsscceces american Coil, in cask lo 
Sooke N cong Sitio Advance, No. 2..... Se eeeeeseee 2 oe ae »net.. --$1, is to He 25¢ 3-16 18 re i 8 gis 
— tres’ Circular Lip yeh 5) “leet geetei si “vero Barker's Imp’d Plain.. ..... 75&10 @804 a fo a Ot ¢ 3 4@KeRD. 
Barker’s Imp. Nickeled.....65&1 German Coil, list lot une ane 
Up .....0s0.ceecereeceserseseceeseeeeeesfOS | Triple (H. & BR. Mig. Co.).....# gro $16.20 | Eclipse Rach Oe ciassitean German alter Chain, 
eens ee Jawed........ ecvcece & = orsiune So 
ne, Diehl & Co.’s......+.+- # gro 00 








Karisnaiecunlanl OO : Bells— Lapbastaunenbaedta 
Common Wrought..... evecsouse «+» GOL Nos. Sous sustsnsceeuctenssanee 
seeeeeeeceees eT ns on enna potncsceseseee nee 14 Nos. 30 to popescccndseuenives eb hae 
DeneDewioesyeotsccusesseul estern, t’s list.............70&10% Bes BP OD Ga cc ccccece cosccccsesd 
aeeceniiil comeky “Star”........cs+++:00+-20K108 | Barker's, 
50&1 Kentu ; Sargent’s ahd ...70&10% | Nos. 8, 10 and 12............ -75&10@804 
Kentucky, Sarg Renny 15-2 70&10% » Nos. 8, 10 and 12.. £165&10@70% 
-60% ivgseeloasa Bartholomew’s, 
15&10% Nos. 25, 27 and a ++ +-50&1 
Porstne> Pat. Auger Bits. eigeoonomies Nos, BS BAB, TID... ccccccccese 70&54 
Cincinnati Bell-Hangers’ Bits...... Gommon Ul, American... $1. : a 
Stock Drilils— ’s Genuine Sport 
Gece tptet Pelli .a.0..0. 50810854 Fray's No. 70 to 190,81 t0 128,207 to4i¢” | Chalk Lines—See Lines. 
Cleveland 9202202000220 0Rd Ome "ange Novelty... Chisels— 
‘ew Haven 
Sor metal icscad Wank beepnaee Barber 3 7 Socket Framing and Firmer. 
Williams? ’ or Holt’s, for ene eeeeee oe 
ae or Holt’s, for wood.. ..40&10% | Crank. Connel’s....................20&106 | .SPOMOPG.......-.-- eveeseees ot 
Ginctnnatl for word resn- SOAS onan Hai Con, Foci Pass 
Expa Bits— Bracket 
Clarks’ dmnail, $18; large, $26...35@3585% Sheif — ‘Sargent’s list, 5541 
A yi eencletggiees Pull, Western....... LIT. .254108 | Shelf, fancy, Sargent s list, 60810 a Mert White.’: cae taeaneal 
Seeared? Ho, 9,060. nsccececccccecesc SOR | WaMMORROR co cusce sco sncsoncnnon 2og { Heading. plain.......,50810@@0a10as | Tanged and Miscellaneous, 
Gtealet Bits— Bigelow & Dowse........-.. poskesaell 20% +eee + BOL 10% 
Common ..... . 8 gros 9 $8.7 Taylor’s ee eeeeeereee eee teeeeeeee oop ee etO® Bright Wire Geods—See Wire. 
Diamond..........# doz “10. TOS oe Hand— Broi 





RO eee eee eeee Se eeweeeeees 


Bee 
Double Cut Shepardson’s.. on *145@45&10% 


Buck Bros.. ‘ 


1 
ee sveeeeee70 @ TH&L Henis’ -Inch...... 9 10 869x1) 
ine bebessweseseuns +=+88 8 onion Basting. t Per dos. .94-50 5. 650 
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a, 

Sd ceediacees . 20% 

Horse's «Aaja cach, ogabase 

wanes Oem Sere hp apap ey 

Sci indopee See eee 

mn uc! 

Skinner's Pat. Comb. Chuck.......... 40% 

Union Mfg. Co., 

WEEN cay. <codeccsecssseceoss $8.50, 25% 
CONOR a cove sy ccvccencctecereces 40% 
TPOUNEEIS bu di cccvcvoccesococcecosccces 408 
TOP OIROI. 0 cnc cvcccccuescecccecesed 4U% 
Churns. 

Tiffin Union ye. 1, 5 gallon. ..$3.25 each 

Union No. 2, 7 gallon...$8.75 each 

Timn _— No. 3, 10 gallon... 25 each 
Clampe— 

Tool Co.’s Wyensht Iron... -25% 

% tstable, Cincinnatl............ “7715108 

‘Adjustable, Hammers............ «.... 15% 

Adjustable, Stearn’s.......... 10% 

8 ’s Adjustable Cabinet Cor- 
BOP coscccccce  cocecvcccccces 10% 
arriage ers’, Sargent’s....... 

Carriage Makers, P., ot W. Co.. 408105 

aera vase Sona 

eee outers’ Clucinnatl haedvuhadaibs + 2.158 
Cleavers. 

Butchers’ . 

Bradley's. ....-.ccscccccceeccvecesees 25@305 

L. & ks. White + oe BO&5S 

Beatty’s ‘ 

Fee gags he Tol air 

conte Lobott’ & Go... A0@A0&5s 
Cilps 

£04 ere Norway A: hate, i € 8-16 S5&o8 

Seodies Axle Clips.......-... 

Sprit Bar Clips, 5-16. . 

Wreught-fron: ‘elloe ag i 

elloe CHS... 6. ese eeee eocses 

lier Astle OUES. csacsccs socsee mealies 
Cleth and Netting, Wire—See 

Wire, &c. 
COCkKOVOS.....2.252  —eaevere oe «+ BOE 
Cecks, Brass. 

Hardware list..........cccccccsecees 50&2¢ 
Coffee Milla—See Mills, Coffee. 
Collars, Dog, &c. 

Med: Fancy Goods Co.......... 

eT Gilt, Pope & Steven’s lst 

& Steven’s list.......... ti 
jeoney is Ties osccncans 

Ehapman ifs. Company.... ‘Soai6@904 
Combs, Curry. 

WES, «once 000200008 60&10@50&108105 

Rubber, per doz $10.00... .........0-04+ 20% 

Be rcccee ceeerccceccoccs cocceccceses 508 
Compasses, Dividers, &c.— 
Calipers, Dividers.70@70&10% 
= & Call Co.’s 
TINT cin oan tpn cens- covaedeecceed 604&5% 
Wing and Inside Or Outside...” s0ase 
SEE cnc cans agnebetseuseessatcaetceed 
(Call’s Pat. Inside) 
BE ss sccccgseecs 

J. Stevens &Co.’s 

Serine Co Coltpere end Divisere 850308208 
Dividers..... 
Com Dividers bi couvacsse 25108 


Cooperé’’ Tools—See Tools, Coopers’. 
Cord, Sash— 


AOR Ee eee eee eee eee 





ep ite 
8 BD 13¢ 
eee enee es LOMLORSS 
ecccsecees 10&10&54 


Braided. Drab Cotton, or “Sng 30854 sie 
emp, 
Linen, 806... ..30@3085% 


Cerkscrews—See Screws, Cork. 


Corn Knives and Catters—See 
Knives, Corn. 


Crackers, Nut— 
Table (H. & B. Mfg. Co.).......... nasen: 40% 
Blake’s Pattern......... # doz $2.00, 10% 
Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co... ....... 50% 
Cradles— 
GR cascenee -- 0X5 £2G/0k10R25 
Crayons. 

White Cray: gr, 1 1Z34¢....... 1 
D. ML. Stewart Ms. ‘g- Co., work 
at ra is: 00.; Rolling teil 
sa gr. 8 Shs webnseageas’ suneebawe 


Crow Bars—See Bars, Crow. 
Curry Combs-—See Combs, Curry. 
Cartain Pinse—See Pins Curtain. 
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Screw-Driver Bits, Parr iin nnciidensncndicetingdagnaatabed 65% 
Cuttere- Frey's Hol Hdle, sets. No.'S. Si 
Dixon's # 08.02.0005 5.ecesseege wees zB. & Co.*s ail Steel. 
O68 lescssese 4 Se fb  £» © S£BRRPBEREREIUE ce wesssee setesee rf 
eset DAWOEE,, decceccceset + Ral 
‘a re $17.00 $19.00 9sn.00 pres screw OTB anon cssgcce: FEED divecdesccthesiprectnncesiisticduuiadal 60 
gavwt _— oa "__sanecengammnes E, Smee GR cccocccccaccscned 60216 
15.00 $18.00 ‘ Z tide anddccncnumaciiiadind 65&10 
Hales Pattern ¥ dos........ ae eeahipadnadinptauatainies aid casst ech tsdecsaieel 65810810 
Serineetstccssces ‘isi.b0 gss'00 g4i-00 Egg Poachers.—See Poachers, Egg. | Keystone, P. D. & Co., each, $1.50.....25% 
BETIS in hvccncniictecka' cckeentenaet 
_ aad a ae os Electric Bell Sets.—See Bells, Elec-| Fruit and Jelly Presses—See 
Ee Each...... $5 $7 $10 $25 $50 Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 
— Sa ag Meee a 4 to No. 54 to Flour,CF- 
gcse 13 °°" 2333 46gr. 160gr. F.¥F.| Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 
a $2.50 8 86 Kegs, # D......446¢ 5 ¢ bige F 
Poaney POD oo soe. 00 yireneryg Os ® B...4568 4 g $ unnels. 
¥ doz. ...$24.00 $28.00 $36.00 id-r cans. id OGlobe fia Tene a 
Milles, Challenge dos encokall ssaabatos im case....... 6 ¢ Bee 5 ¢ 20¢; aaa 10°9 Bro 
ee ee ee eeeeees $22.00 $30.00 $40.00 10-D come, lame , 1to 6 doz.,15%; 6 to12 
B No. cess % $26.00, 558108 than 10..... 10 ¢ 10 ¢ Te doz., 20 %; over 12 doZ..........+..- 30% 
raw A Enameled and Tinned Ware—| Fuse— # 1000 ft 
sna are, Hollow. Common Hemp Fuse,for dry ground.$2.70 
Escutcheon Pins—See Pins, Es- | Common Cotton Fuse,fordry ground 
Little Giai Giant. ane a = Single Taped Fuse, for wet ground.. 3.85 


Double Taped Fuse, for very wet gr. 4.85 





















aba Escutcheons. Triple Taped Fuse, for very wet gr.. 5.60 
Wood a eee NG .1 Same ee 00 Dolo. Small Gutta Percha Fuse, for water. 7.50 
els one: eqsees*cenéa-ascaa # doz Brass Thread......... .....-+.- 60@60&. 
Tames | Lock Co.’s. e doz, $18.00 50@55% etic hiitedceusdud «asiamekeadl 254 Large Gutta Percha Fuse, for water-12.00 
Sargents's. seek W dos, $34, 68105 i cctanate, Blind— Gates. Molasses— 
A cia stinitiincutanideliaa . Mackret!’s, © don. $1.00.,......S0eeetes 
Smith's Wicccde # doz $12.00 oy Van Sand’s Screw Pat., $15 2 gr. .60&10% 
Kenny’s.¥dos Boi Bids Jape, $10.60, bg | Washturn’s Old Pattern, ¥ gr. $0.00 
Appleton’s........... ‘dos’ Bib.bo. 3 | Merriman's. io" ‘ie ee Som list 
eee eecccees seeeesseceeees oO. ecoecc cee 
Cineinnsii pencasanccesvhacsoeneesens Security Gravity, # gr.. oa «+e 89.00 
Cutlery— Punestn— No. i, $7: No. % $8; No. 3 inca tos 
waver Felts 6 & Booth’s.......... || ee — | nina 
seteeeeeeene weceeee : et Pat. Rubber Ball............. 
D we Cork Stops. ‘ - ecuneneucenagnl aiigs Ganeces. s0&108 
ampers, &c— ‘oie % 8 ter prsen~stconacoee-+seotaaabad Marking, Mortise, yee esosd teh 
Buffalo beraper GO xitadensonted 40&10% West's Lock, Open and Shut Key.. .50% 10&10% 
Seocleton nn jealon | Peg ate Bae pe ta ao: 
Metallic key, Leather 
Diggers, Pest Hole, &c. — Cita titiian 
Samson Post Hole Digger, # doz $36.00, | Burnside’s Red Cedar.................. 
Fletcher Post Hole A ¥ doz 20% oe oon Sie — 
Pane Diggers... .... doz $16. 17.00 | * Block 
Veughan’s Post Hols Auger w des totes ine: 
Kobler’s 1. Little Giant poet en ore 
Kohler’ New Champion Rellebhe Ourk Lined777- 00770277277 
seks ie" Pattern Cork Lined 
Gronk’s Pos Post t Bars, # i 
Lane’s, # Joz $36.00............. 
Gibbs Post Hole 
=~ # dos $1 Victor, # doz eso, benecocececes 
Divide Fellee Plates—See Plates, Felloe. Glue Pets—See Pots, Glue. 
See Compasses. Fifth Wheels.— Grease, Axle. 
Deg Collars—see Collars, Dog, &e. | RErby = ee enite cea re acta. 4, Par 9059 
ee Dixon’s Everlasting, ..¥ doz 1B 
Door Springs—See Springs, Door. Files— . a3 et B $2.00 
Dixon’s Ev 10-® pails, ea. 35¢ 
Drawers. Domestic— Lower v- 00 
IO Biased ii $182$u0 | Nicholson Files, Rasps, &c............... : 
Drawing Knives—See Kni Nicholson (X. F.) Files. 25% ae 00 
tawkee 8 ves, Nicholson’s Royal Fil s (Seconds). |." "75% Small, at factory.... ..¥ ton $7.50@9, 
oe " Ey on certain sizes) | Grindstone Fixtutes—See Fixtures, 
Drills and Drill Stecks— Pair brands.... ........ Oki0eIO@70RS | _GTindstone. 
esevececcescccsccees ne hn 75 —— eer mar : 0% H k Sa See Saws. 
maa Heller's Horse Rasps...... soaTg@sonins | Hafts, Awl. 
each $3.00, Saad eanhaacl 50&10% 
.. each iss orse ore a Cut...50&10% Pat Sewing, Short %8 dos. 
eeatiseiddadlled 1883, 15% I Tey # gr $16.00.. ee 
20% Pat Fes. ay BE Br 452105 
one aie 
Ratchet, iota Triple Action: |-25@30% Covert’s, Ro GOR, PONG <iceses 50&28 
Gs cnudcecicsses 305 | Fixtures. Covert’s, og Hemp........ 50&2% 
Whi *s Hand Drill, Plain, $11.00; Covert’s’ A Halters ........ 40&2% 
Adj i sawccucscuive st 208105 Grindstone— Covert’s Hemp Horse and Cattle Tie, 
Wilson's Drill Stocks... $i. 7éadie oe | Sarwent’s Patent................00. 70&1u8 | Covert’s Jute Horse and Cattle Ties, 
Hardware Co............ 308108 60& 1049" 
Te anewe-seinaihaboitanniibiiaed 50&1 P..8.& -sessesessseseeeeee: oe sSOR10% | Covert’s Adj. Web Halters........3582 % 
icsad tia "2 ee Flating Sachinas-tes Hammers— 
a - waenes dole’s, list Dec. el. "85... ....252106356 
* 60810854 Fieting Scissers —See Scissors, Hammer Co. 


Drill Bits.—See Augers and Rite, 


F 
Drill Chucks.—See Chucks, edder Squeezers—See Squeezers, 





Dripping Pans See Pans, Dripping.| Forks— 
Drivers, Screw. ey: Man ure, &c., Asso List.......... 70% 
Dou lag Mfg. ON has --20@ 10108 Plated ses pipeenh. Phila, List — 
pean Pat. Excelsior... oe Frames— 
es Saw— 
White Vermont........ .00@1 
Red, Polished and V: ‘i ae _— 
$1.50, 25s | Handcuffs and Leg Irons—See 
Sereen, Window and Door— Police Goods, 
Porter’s Pat. Window and Door zrome. mage 
Warner’s Screen Corner Irons.. - Atkins’ Sy Saw Handles— 


Stearns’ Frames and Corners. 
Freezers, Ice Cream— 


1843 Ro. 8 vt Loop, Sore." 
Boynton’s Loop Saw Handles, 50¢.... mT 





Te naceaneceiinss: ©ckemm Ee ee og Re ee 
5 Sooke fron, Wrought or Cast— 
Allarda’s Spiral, I ees acdinntin cai 25% et or ee 
Kolb’s Common ore Bits bee | Naece 
Screw-Driver r -30&30R5¢ ! ae ris 
Sirew Driv. DriverP'*s ... doz. S0a7be Per i tbo uy 196 150 








Barn Door, — 1081 
Bare Door, ¥,G08 G1.A0...........- eae 708 
Saw and Plane 


Hammer, Hatchet, Axe, Sledge, &c.. 
Brad Aw rs 


BORER ee eee e eee eeeneeeee 


40&10@40& 10458 
40% 


Barn tes gid A patterns... -B0&1L0& LO@ 704 


re Snare 


eee eee eee eer ee eee re Teer 


Peete eee e et ee eseeees 


SOP ee Hwee eee eeeeeeeeeene 


Steet een eee eseeee 


Climax Anti-Friction 


Climax Anti- tw for Wood iacksoe 
ood Track 





Terry" s Steel Anti-Friction Leader 50104 
*s Steel Anti-Friction Ideal. .50&10 
— eet S Steel en : 


Carrier Steel aa ata 





20&10@: 
Stearns’ Anti-Friction.20&£10@20&1 0 
Paine see » O58 OR10¢ 


POOR Rees ee eeeeees-seseece 


eae Anti-Friction Single S$ 


in. Whee! 
00 1, $15.00; 


POOR eee ee ewneeresecesess 
POP eee eee eee weeeeeeee 


TOR eee seen esses ene 


Harness Snaps—See Snaps. 


—_— Ax 
B e and Tool Co. 





Hay and Straw 


Blind Hinges— 


eee e eee eeeesees 


COO Oee eee reese eeeeeeeeeeeee 





Clark’s satiate Gravi 
en 8, Nos. 1, 3, 5, 


Hee ener eeeee wee 





Ree eee enews eneee 


75% 
- -» 7 V&10&5@75 
& Porter, Nos. 0 sq < 


THe Oe Owen eee eeeeeeeeese 


10&2 
Aiitonatie ae Fixtures, No. 
; No. 3, for Brick, 


ens Hinges— 





Union 8 as tage —_e a 
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Gem, and Star... ............ ro 
Barker’s Doubie Acting. ........-. 20&10% 
Union Mfg. Co........ pbadnkins a 
sommer’s 30% 


ene ees 6 to 12 in., # ® Satie 
Screw Hook and } 14 to 20 in., ® 2.3 7-10¢ 
Strap ee eee renee 22 to 3 tn. ‘ 2.3 3108 
n., J 
Heavy Welded ) 14 to 20 in., # B.3 7-10¢ 
eeeeeeneee 32 to eu.F BS 5-109 
Screw Hook n., 0s fe 
in., ® doz $2.45} 10% 
ond Bye Ge | # doz $3.80 
Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 32 and , ae 
Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 232 and 2 
Rolled Plate. -...ssessesseeseeseesss 70e10% | Tt 
Plate Hinges fs 10 & 12 in., @ D.....5¢ 
“ Providence ” over 12 in., ® BD. ...4¢ 
Hoes— 
Eye— 
Di: BR: Dee G , ok:.ovectosssshencsencsace 20% 


Lane’s Crescent Planters Pattern. .45&5% 

ee Razor a see Pattern. ..30% 
aynard, S. & O. Pat..........-.++++ 4585 

sae Tool Go. C&O. Pat. “2. 


Hubbard & Co.,S. &.0. Pat. eous@oonion 
Chattanooga Tool Co., 8. & O, Pat..d0& 


1 
GIUD. coccecce seccee coccececcs 60@60&104 
Handled— 
Garden, Mortar, &c............ ocseneenee 
Planter’s, Cotton, &c......... esescesice 70% 
Warren Hoe......... <sneets2ceagpennenin 
BEREEO. coe © cosccceccvenscescsns # doz $4.00 
Hog sy and Ringers—See 
Rings and 
Hoistin Apparatus—See Ma 


chines, a Hoist! isting. 
Hellew-Ware—See Ware, Hollow. 
Holders. 


Bag. 
Sprengle’s Pat......... ~¥® doz $18.. ...60% 
Bit. 
Se Rad pee 00. 40@40&108 
8. oz $15.00. ...... 
Tbs senbousexahenl 
iiococseestits ¥ doz $24.00, 40855 
— and Tool— 
ppaenoeenenenenate # doz $4.00; 254 
Richoleon File Holders........ eeeneese 20% 
Heoks— 
Cast Iron— 
Bird oo poy list..... ° 
Bird Reading.......... 60&10&108 
Clothes e, Sargent’s list... 
Clothes Line, Reading list. 
oosoesenies 
Tottins. eoreee pe. soned 


55&10&10% 
" ssuidgennionioe 
Darien Hat, Sengent’s list. - 
Coat and Hat,Reading 50RDpbOR ieee 
Wrought Iron— 
Cotton Pat. (N.Y.Mallet & ens 
Tassel and Picture ee, Hook & S. Mfg. Co.).. Bon 
Wrought Stapleg, &e. 
rought Goods. 
Wire— 
Wire Coat and Hat, Gem, list April, 


1886. 
Indestructible Coat and Hat.. 









Wire Coat and Hat, Standard. +++ -458 
Handy Hat and Coat.. 50&10¢ 
steady Ceiling Hooks..... -50&108 
| eer ema. 80@80810% 
Atlas, GD OIE BiB osc ccneccrncnsseense 60% 
Miscellaneous. 

Grass. No. 2, $2.00: No. 3, $2.25; No. 4, $2.50 
Nolin’s Grass......... # doz $2.25 
SL ccceocsegaveresane ae 60% 
Whiffletree—Patent.................+« 55% 
Hooks and Eyes. Maileabie iron. 

70&104 
Hooks and Eyes—Brass........ 10&10% 
Fish Hooks, American................ 50% 
Bench Hooks ...........+ See Bench Stops. 


Horse Nails—See Nails, Horse. 
Horse Shoes—See Shoes, Horse. 
Hose, Rubber— 


Huskers— 
Blair’s Adjustable......... .... ® gr $8.00 
Blair’s Adjustable Spe. --8@ ar 7.00 
Hubbard’s Solid Steel......... Baer 4.50 


Indurated : Fiber-Ware—8& 
Ware, Indurated Fiber.— 
Irons. 


Sad— 
From 4 to 10, at factory....# 100 B, 


doz mane 3 


ees teseereseees 


Rucorprioe Star a . 
Cold Handle Sad Irons . 
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Ideal wens new list.50&10@50 & 10&10% 
amen 72 sens ocondeed-sooceutense 


$15 
Fox eatin Self-Fluter ® doz 


Chinese Laun om Butt Co.) 8 15% 
New age Tro a Anaioubedts bdeccak di , 15% 
Maho: 
Sensi 





Covert’s Be eee tabio. list Jan. D see. 
B5&29 


Irons, Pinking, per doz., 65¢. 
Jack Screws—See Screws. 
Jacks, Wagon. 


S . Si . 
es eD.. Oe eres? 


= larger than 17 in., ose 
maaensied and Tea—See Hollow-Ware. 
Keys— 


Lock Asso’n list Dec, 30, 1886. . .50&10@ 
GOS 


agile, Cabinet, &C........ccccceces 
kiss’ Brass Blanks 


Katte ECharpenere—tee Sharpen- 
ers, Knif 


Kuives. 


Butcher, Shoe, &co— 
Wilson’s Butcher Knives. 
Ames’ Butcber Knives.... 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c 
Nichols’ Butcher Knives 
Ames’ Bread Knives. ¥ doz $1.50, 15@20% 
Moran’s Shoe and Bread............... 20% 
Hay and Straw........... See Hay Knives, 
Table and Pocket............. See Cutlery. 
Corn, Auburn Mfg. Co. Western Pat., 


00 
Corn, Auburn Mfg. Co. Crescent... ..83.50 
Corn— 
Basa scccnasecacessicpoes ee execs 1 
WORTH OTRN Bec cseevececd'es  cedese eves ‘Box 





Hay and Straw— 


.-Mfrs’. Rad 
eee et joteers ee this oe Fan.00, ses 
often selling at 38 @ $a50 50. 
Wadsworth’s 


Leones neeennel Os 
¥ doz 813,00013.50 
Auburn Hay, Com. ‘and ae Point. 

Auburn, Straw ye 


‘een ee 


es, sutra 


1 —— 








Knapp & Cowles. 
Ruffalo Adjustable 
Buffalo Double Adj’table. ® doz $3.00 '25¢ 
Knobs— 
Door Mineral....... -60@65% 
Door Por. Jap’d. +». 70@75% 
Door Por. N jekei -82.00@2.25 
Door Por. Plated, Nickel....... waeaae 
Drawer, Porcelain... ..60&1 10&10% 
Hemacite Door Knobs......... 10@50% 
Yale & Towne Wood, list Dec., 1885. ..40% 
Furniture. Plain......... 75¢ gro inch, 10% 
Furniture, Wood IWS. ccocccccce 10% 
Base, Rubber BaP vcsesse vetianind 1 
Picture, Judd’s..... TORK 
Picture, t's 70&10% 
Picture, Hemacite. . f 
Shutter, + ene 658104 
Carriage, Jap........... gro 80¢, 60&104 
Bardsley’ sv ood Boor, é Shutter, &c..404 
eo Sargent 55&108 
ng, BOS, osccccevs ee 
Melting, Reading. goces cgscacenea 85&108 
Melting, Monroe’s Pat.. viet = “8810404 40% 
Melting, P.S. & W..... eee 
Melting, Warner’s....... eveccccccocecee Ce tOE 
wales. 
Plain with aenete ¥ os... one $4. onet 2s 
Lift Wire, with Guards.....: 4.75 
Square Plain, with Guards. -00@4.25 
Lift W tha -25@4.50 


Sq. uards.. 

Without Guards, 25¢ # doz less. 
mM neous. 

Police, 1, $6.00; Medium, 


’ eh De cecwewene Oren eeeeneeee 


Lawn Mowers—Sce Mowers, Lawn. 


7.25; 
25% 


Leaders, Cattle. 
Humason. Beckley & Co.’6..........+++ 70% 
MOB. cccccccccccccescoccccsced Of 
THOGIMNIGS. 2.0.0. c0ccccsee ‘anna 
Peck, Stow & W. Co....... woo -60&10% 


Lemon Squeezers—See Squeezers, 
Lemon. 


Lifters, Transom, 


Wollensak’s : 

Class 3 and. 4, pronesd ives... cocceseseen 
Class 3 and 4, Bronze Metal.. 25% 
Class 3 and 4, Brass.. ae 


eee eeeeeeee 





wn, Eagle and Shield... 
Reiher’s, A\ . 1, 1889- 


ee ee geen 


Tro’ 
Brags, Real Bronze or Nicke! Plate, 30% 














50&1 parenss i 


| lege oo aeveccees soe0e OG OGSS 


Toes Universai. . 


sores ss AO@40&108 


Lines— 
Cotton and Linen Fish, Draper’s.. 


Draper's Masons’ Linen, 84 ft., ‘No.3 
1-25; No. No. 2, 1.75% No. 3, $2.25; N 
ostien Gh ee cana 


Samson, Cotton, No. 4, $2; No. 43¢, ia) 


Silver Lake, Braided, No. 0, $6.00; No. 
1, $6.50; 0. 2, $7.00; Ne. 3, 87 1.0 


+ Oe 


Peewee eenee ae 


00 ft. 
Ventilator Cord, Samson _ Braided. 
White or Drab Gotton.. # doz $7.50, 20% 


Lecks, &c.— 
Cabinet— 


Eagle, Gaylord Par- 


List March, ’84, rev 
ker — Core. _ S3Gk25 


Jan, 1,’85 





oc. anes 
™ Night Latches.... .... 
6, Co. ss aieh ht hekm mel - 40@40£108 


ae ks sseennanee 25R24 
sone" ™ "Cab. and COM, a ae 


ee Locks, Latches, &c. 
R. t2y Mfg. Co. ,list Mar.20, } 60&1 


SCA TASUEKEGRGHESSRAEDEDS &10810 
mliory Wheeler & Go:; list Much 

it & Oo iat Ag, 88 ner net 
aan ces 
— ‘Hardware Co., Us ‘often 
Britta, Grebans "e Sieiss list’ Jan. 

itis ea tnceectndsbedenns 10&104 

Perkins? Burglar Proof............ 
Barnes Mfg. Co............-: . 406 

a adie mie npc ccceeccccccoccccoese net prices 
Deitz Flat Ke 


L. & C. Round Ke 
L. & C. Flat Ke 





List Dec, 23, ’84 
Brittan, Graham & Mathes....... 7 
ae) Lock Mfg. Co.’s 
Eureka, Eagle Lock Co............. A0& 28 
Romer’s, Nos, 0 to 91.. 

Romer’s Scandinavian, “Ke. ‘Nos. 160 to 


505.158 


eee eee wees 





90@90R1 
E. T. Fraim’s Keystone Scandavian 


Nos. 119, 120, 130 and 140... -90&1 

OS) aa 
Ames Sword Co, up to No. 150......... 408 
Ames Sword Co. ve No. 150........ 508 
Slaymaker Barry & Co. 

Os OR RO. bck dade. 6 devccscce one Ab RSS 
IED sdeennvntesccennnasesatl 6085 
Ws BE BRO voodcveccccccsse coeceees T O@SS 

Sash, de. 








~ 
Common Sense, Jap’d, 1 Bopd and 
DE osicantbisuhs Geqsaknkend y $4.00 
Common Sense, Nickel P 
gr $10.00 
Universal.. ........... eve congene-es +++ DOS 
compete Le enseeasne Soe 
‘s le — -enpeees 
Corb [> Deter. at Feb. 1886..... ioe 
Payson’s Perfect............... oe 
Hus in’ N Seah Locks Riel 2585825 
nin’s New Sash Locks...... 
dard “ sraets sphnhe scien 10% 


Ives’ Patent.......... - .60&10@ 60810855 
Liesche’s, Nos. 100 ‘and 110, var 
Bs BD, . can cc dsces cetsdcceccose 20&1 
Davis, Bronze. Barnes Mfg. Co.. . 508 
Champion Safety, list March 1, 1888 





70% 
# gro $4.80 
selene Gesle-te Tools, Lumber, 
Lustre— 
Four-ounce Bottles....# doz, $1.75; Seo 
gross 


M achines, 





Boring— 
‘anon Upright. A lar. 
— Di 7) aee 
Dougias ee $5.50 $6.75 ......... 508 
Snell's. hice’s Pat. 5.50 6.76. ..40&10&10 
Jennings ......... 5.50 6,75.. ~45@45810 
Other Machines... 2.35 2.75... ..... 
Phillips’ Patent 
with Argers,.. 7, 750.... 
Fluting. 
Knox, Sietncd F Bets .. 25 each 
Knox, 6-inch Rolls. :...; oo each } 308 
Eagle, 3 Inch Roll: - besoes evenness DOS 
Eagle, 544-inch Roll, $2.85........ «+... 
Crown, $3.50; ein. $4.00; 8 in., 
Crome Jewel, Cia Ms Sachi, 30% 
American, 5 $3.00; 6 in., $3.40; 7 in., 
$4.50 each........ cocccccccsecccoesens 
Domestic Fluter ..........+++: each, $i 


Geneva Hand Fluter, White Metal 
ty 25% 
Crown Bend 0.0 Nos. 1, $15.00: : 
#12.50; 4, $1 des cedgdébech. Qiceee 
shepard | and Frater, No. 85 ® on 






































































































Z sal 
May 22, 1890 THE IRON AGE. 
No. 110 # des World's Best, %. ErOts, No. 1, $12.00 ron Planes— Pumps— 
he ard | Hand Fiuter, 1 desea a No. § on 06; No 0.8 3 § 00 50&1 Bailey's @ 3 (Stanley R. & L Co, CO esas aes 7 Cistern Best Makers I sosnan e108 
Fluter, oO. Sa v OZ Salva as eee 
She 00 a sont os vunvameotnnna 66°" A Domestic,’ ¥,d0s $2.50, Wigcellancous Planes (Stanley. R. La ~ Pee - Spo wt, Cheaper Goods. Monae 
’s Hand Fluter.® doz $15.00.....% ampieao oz $2.00 .... Wad. sccucucenancasee™ 
ark Bs Fluter - et zoe, bo .....808 celia welts Victor Planes (Stanley R. Big10@ 2081081 “es 
eeeeet a — - 
Buffalo ....... # doz $10.00 .,...10% P Rubber— Steer’s Iron Planes............+ toetOkL 4 Saddlers’ or Drive, good, # 4 CO@B5¢ 
Meriien Mal.Iron Co.’s......... et oaiog | Bemis & CallCo.’s Cast Steel or 508 5% 
Hoisting— Standard ............ --60&10@60&10&10% | Davia’s tron Planes’ ||, Bemis&Call Co’s Springfield Socket,50&3% 
Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lock eRe sep rep: 50&10@60% | Birmingham Plane Co. . 50@50&10% Spring qual ty ns. ¥ don 82.0062.00 

Brake eo ee eeccccecesseseeseereeececes . N.Y. B. & P. Co. a Standard . . SORLORSS Gage Tool Co.’s Self. Setting. 208 10% ’ ~4r— = peeks bee 15% 
yooss’s Pimerential Pulley Steck N.Y. B. & P. Co., Empire ............70% | Shaplin’s Iron Planes ........ 16810808 | Rete Cita toning and Gives 10k 
Energy Mfg. CO’S......6..seeeeeeeeeee N.Y. B: & P. Co., Salamander. Sargent’s 30&10@30&10&10% | em Tinners’,P.S. twee doz#1.44, 554 

# Db 65¢, 30% Standard Tool Co. eeccces-coecece 50@50&5% Tin’rs’ Hollow Punches P.S.&W .Co.20&2% 

—— Senn Ne... 20. cess wae Plane srone— 25 tog | Rice Hand Punches ........-....00..++- 13% 

Hickory. we see 2OK1L0@2&10K108 Miscellaneous— Butcher’s.... 35.00@35. og | AVery’s Revolving................00000. 404 
mvite.. wiecges~ ii 20&10@20&10&10% | American Packing.......... rene ¥ . Buck Bros aaugenna Avery’s Saw-Set and Punch. See Saw Sets. 

Lignot Block Co., Hickory & L. V. ON PROMI 666 cocsccccccecenss Auburn “ Thistle 35826 

B. & 30@30&10s | Italian Packing ..\... |... easy en DE acssiverss . 

ttockas. Regular list..... senent 60&5% | Cotton Packing - 15¢@17¢ # Db Landusky 25% ail— 

Ma F Pe ikaaniicedscaisadcundenccanes 7¢@8¢#OD|S.& 1. J: V white bonsd ciscbe nd do onueeanataale ennding Dose. Wr's Bendae te... 16 
* Sliding Door, Bronzed Wr’t Iron. .# ft. 7¢ 

eae : : Padlocks- see Locks. a Sliding Door, r, Iron Painted, # foot 4¢, 40% 
Standard Fiberware, No. 1, peck, ® ds as # » ce@orge | Slidh rer 4 " A 

ecenenide seummaatiate Pails. Per 100 "ee ce 2.50 3.10, 108 

See Cutters, Meat 1 Sill esi, Pliers and Nippers— B.D. for N. E iia "et, Lome 
ee P wae none ane wabiia 10 12 14 | Button’s Patent..... . ateceeees ee Per 100 feet.. "$2.15 2. cod 3.25. net 

Mills. aill’s Light Weight, # doz. $2.75 3,00 3.25 Hall’s No, 2, 5 in., $13. habe sige | Terry's Steel Rail, @ f00t......-..ce-, i 

Coffee— Hill’s Heavy Weight,# dz. 3.00 3.25 3.75 $21.00 # doz ......... .. Go ienlontie Vina Track Rail, 1¢® aan 508 
a Side, List Jan. 1, 1888.... 60&2¢ | Whiting’s..............004. 2.75 3,00 3,25 Humeoce & Beckley Mfg.Co. ae Carrier Steel Rail, # foot............. tee 
Rruerican, Enterprise ife Co.20&10@30% sidney Shephard & Go... +. 2.95 2.86 3.08 | Gas Fee an sa-n see cc ass o-a' geen | Moonee Weseet ene - 
The Swift, Lane Bros.,........ s+. ROSS | re eeeaacsteorseeed “aN? 2.75 3.25 3.50 Eureka Pliers and Nippers .........0+. = iti 
—S§8 i . | Buckets, see Well Buckets, ussell’s Ws. case vounencccensasasemm 

Bijectae Kuives — See Knives ” Indurated Fibre Ware—25% . S. & W. Cast Sent - weapon eee Cast Steel, Association goods .........70% 

fi Star POI, 15 0 onc ceees-kcccs ¥ doz $6.00 | P. S. & W. Tinners’ Cu 1g Nip p PED. a. | Cant Stach eumbiie quate - 

Molasses Gates—See Gates, Mo-| ‘jre, stable and Milk, 14 qt ..® doz $7.80 : Wire Cutters 20% 60&10&10@7 085% 

~ lasses. Standard Fibre Ware— ee Ee ee sas 0h aie) Miele cccecrececenn . .70@70&5 

Fee | cer cher gis Go: 0 le 621.66, | Gibbe Lawn fiake.......... i300, 30813 

Money Drawers — See Drawers, | water Pails, 12 qt., per doz..$4.00 4.50 | Cronk’s 8 in., $15.00; 10 in. $2 40@40&5¢ | Canton Lawn Rake....... $9.00, 50&10 

Money. Dairy. Pails, 14 gt., per doz. 4.50 5.00 Ft. Madison Prize Bow Brace and Peer- 

7 Fire Pails, No. 1,12 qt.perdoz 4.50 Plumbs and Levels— aan ee “65% 

Mowers, Lawn. eunmnacadiaa Fire Pails, No.2,14 qt-per doz cee aso | Regular List 70810@ 708108104 Fort Ma Madison Steel Tooth Lawn Rake, 

ae Sugar Palls.........+ssseeees F : aia eaeehaea eee eens Lice -sanianasncddddaaasea cigs sieane 
Other makers seeeees 60&10&5@60&10&10% | Horse Pails. ......-.+-+.-.--- 5.00 cee ness dh “+85 ea aoeIORIOE 
eee Ee:--++- fee See Goe | BUSBY Pals... = Davis Iron Levels..........-.c.+00+00++ 30%| Razer 
Continental Se il ao oa a e5- | Slop Jars (bal. trap)........ oe oa Davis’ Inclinometers .............. 10&10% 

Now Model... -...++++eereees 10g, | Chamber Pails, L-qt.-. 2... 6.50 7.50) Da , . R. Torrey Razor Co...............-+- 208 
New Quaker City............ .- COR1ORBS Poachers. $B Zeezez and Butcher, $10.00 to oe 
Great American............+.++ Pans. Koo. : 

Poachers, # doz, No. Jordan’s AaAl, list Nov. 1, 1889....... 508 

— prepping. ¥D Ou¢ BOO. te 2, a secesec ° covcccee 25% qocnen' 's Old Faithful, list Nov. = — 

8 ee ee ee M : ; ee ee es Pee eee ee eee eee eee ee 
dike nacntcxekeeseeas # doz, $3.00, 25 4 Larxe, ses Deere noor"" oe | Seltes Goods. i ae ectric . 
R.L. Tool Co., Handcuffs, $15.00% Stvops—See Strops, Razor. 
Naits. Standard List: Rt. Tool Co., Leg rons, $25.00 # doz los co ; = ae 
see Trade Report. | <0..+... T I ssccictcnnsach nen ciasatainl aie. ‘n aanteiaaiiaaiae ngs an n he 
Wire Nails, Papered. re wid e8.00 33.75 e495 B45 e820 | Powe Handcuffs: 2 Hands, Bult Rings— 

Association list, July 15,'80.,70@1085% > ai Mecasee esd $6.0 00 $7 oo $8.00 $0. 00 Polished, eae epolished, # doz Ce 

fire Nails, Standard Penn nny. OORTOSIOS | polished, regular goods.........+. 7o&103 | $73°00; Nickeled, $84.00... 20+... B54 | Sargent’. 5. +--+ COWRLOG T0858 
wpe ne. t oS oe Y §. 60 @ $2.70 | Acme Fry Pans .............00000: 60&10% | 5. "P. Lovell’s Police GoodS.....+-.-.- .25% —— low lis ie Gaia ae 

vies d Cloth— Polish, Metal. Peck, Stow & W. Co’s. .50&10@50&10&108 
Nos. 6 8,2 10 Fuge ane Cte I i ndaisingintesiutesail 20&10¢ | Elirich Haw. Co., White Metal, low list. 
Ausable. ... *28¢ 2ue Che 244 234. Sand and Eme Prestoline Paste .... .. .....ce-ceeee 33465 | 50@50&108 
Of | List ‘ TT 33bas 
2581062581081 List April CS eae 50@50&10% | Gaston’s Silver Compound pes Hog— 
Clinton, me. Mas sé5 tz sions @ 11¢, net Sibley’s Emery and Crocus Cloth..... 30% Pokes, Animal— Top oft he Ail Ringers. ssseee® gos $3.00 
er Ssaetorg Sse108104 eS a © doz $6.00 ee oe Kiger. oe ae 
See.  xsaad 2Q5¢ W3¢ We 21¢ 2W¢ Parers. DAS Oy Bivncess cans: ences # = Ss Hill’s — Ringers.......? doz $2.75 
LOR 10R5@50x Apple. Bishop’s Pioneer.............. # doz $3. S| hereto cece. doa $4.50 
Snowden 25¢ 23¢ 22¢ — aoe . DO oii stanasdadincasio # doz $4.75 | Bishop’s American.... ...... # doz $2.7 Hill's Rin "8 doz bxs #2.1562.25 
€10&5@50% | Antrim Combination.. --¥doz 5.50)" poiah. stove. fie ie See ee eit 
Putnam,.....23¢21¢ W¢ 19¢ Ise. ns ccaueteceessongeennae # doz 5.25 : 2 Perfect Ringers........® doz $2.1 “Os 
1000 ® in year 15% NS REECE: Bdoz 7. Joseph Dixon’s # gro $6.00,"104 Beles Heg Rinaura...@ Goa $2.25@2.50 
Vulcan ZO 216 DG 199 186..1ZIGRSE | Daley... .....--2se+ secceeces # doz 4.00 | Gem,.............. $4.50, 10% | Blais Hoe Ries. S on Soookt ne 
Northwest’n.25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 21¢e 2we. « | Bureka, 1888. ...........seceees each 17.00 | Gold’ Medai..:::: -00, 28% | Champion Ringers... Oe doe 32:00 
25@2K5% Family Bay State...... Giuieeae ® doz 12.00 ca 6 a =e Champion Rimes D Double..... .® doz $2.25 
Globe We Vle Wve 19¢ 18¢..20&26¢ Favorite Wsdaeiccnsneseuakusirs # doz 5.00 | Lustro ® gro $4.75 | Champic epee S dos $2.00 
Boston Be Z1¢ WE 19¢ ING. LORIE | Gam... ..... seen eee # doz 5.25 a rinhesneddununendiaas # gro $3.75 Browa’s Rises... *"" doz 81. al. 30 
Be Graces 25¢ We W2¢ 2le Wwe. Gold _ SS eee iekeendnd # doz 4.00 | Rising Sun, 5 ) ae ® gro $5.50 

; L5&LUE@ISYGRSE NE i enck cintanedeces cues a #@doz 4.00 Dixon’s Plambago bale wacaaiteellt ed DB $5.00 Bivees and Bar 
C. B.-K...... 25¢ WE We 21¢ we. improved Bay State.......... # doz 30.00 | Boynton’s Noon Day, # gro......... 13.00 rs— 

" 25 8 LO@33GR5S | Little Star.........-.c.ce+eeeeee # doz 4.50 | Parlor Pride Stove namel. 2 $ cans Trow, list Nov. 17, °87...<-..ccce-ees 40% 
Champlain 28¢ 6é¢ 25¢ 24e “Zasranes Sonaren eneaseneseeeeesecete # doz 13.50 Yates’ Liquid, aay 3 5 10 gal. ae Cette, ree "308106604 

ga «é . 
26¢ 2h¢ 24¢ 23¢. yates Standard Paste Polish, i0-mcans, | Rivet Sets—Sce Sets. 
ee aeanemenanaas Ra ene ¥ doz 4.00 | Tate % B 1b¢ 
Saranac. .....23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢...30@10% | perfection ¥ doz 4.00 | Jeg Black ........e.cceeesee oe ¥ cr0 $3.50) Reds— 
Champion ...25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 21¢ 20¢. POMONA... .......0ee0es ¥ doz 4.00 | Japanese. ......... saaesciaaieee 35.50 
10&108108 | Rocking Table..... ¥ doz 6 00 | Fireside................ss000+- # gro $2.50 | Stair, Brass ........ goocrsecetesgs gas 
Capewell.....28¢ 26€ 5¢ 24¢ 23¢. Turntable. # doz 4.50] Diamond O. K. Enamel.....% gro $19.00 | Stair, Black Walnut ..°222277. 
35X5@35K106 | Gictor.... ¥doz 13.50 | Ronnell’s Liquid Stove Polish. # gro $9.00 
is kéat nese 23¢2l¢e ve 19¢ 18¢. Waverly........ doz 4.00 Bonnell’s Paste Stove Polish. .# gro $6.00 Rollers— 
ar 10k10G 10812494 White # doz rc mack Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 and = a ‘ ‘ asain e0n108:105 
.23¢ 21¢ WE 19¢ 18¢......! 7 Nt GN cc vncctamt peaubaie.| «tandeeiaed Barn Door, Sargent’s list ...... 
Westerti.....23¢ aie 209 109 184... con 76... # doz a Black Jack Water Paste, 5 and 10 4 4 iome > 7 tL-Friction... ecccccces a 
1, Sree . PY 1 COATS 0 ccc ccc erccccccereescscecseceses wee eee eee eeeee 
ai 5.50 Nickel Piate Paste... 0.000. -.# gro 36.00 2 
Brass Head, Sargent’ Met ‘ = f0nieeiee “00 Poppers, Corn— ‘ ope— a 

rass Combination list.....! 5. S 1 at.. 10.00@10.50 | Manufacturers — 
enue ead, Sargent’s list.50&10&10% | Hoosier...... ........ ..8 doz $13.50 Round - Siuare ia i Po tshinee Renate i enw e 
Sepesuen Beas, Comstnation ae Pencils Round or Square, 2 qt..# gr $18.50@19.00 Menila ny “a aets > : > ieee 8 
errr ae ss aiadmaia San Sake “ak ae beens Mantla. : sa 5.18 # B 1GNe 24 

Nail Pullers.—See Pullers, Nail. we ees gro $5.25 and Diasers—see Diggers, Post | yanie ta cea BRI5 ¢| $5 

ail Sets.—See Sets, Nail. Dixon’s Lead........ .... IIDy gro $4.50 ole, &c Sisal...¢ inch and enie es 

Crackers .—See Crackers, Nut. Dixon's Lumber .# Bro 36.75 Potato Parers—See Parers, Potato. GN docetebcnceecnae ae # DB 12%¢ <o 

— Dixon’s Carpenters’ ...... ........ 40&108 Pete. Sisal. is - id am and el in. - > 128¢ = 

Nuts— ‘tien Si ay : 

: Tarred Rope........ 2 BILKE IS 
Nuts, off list Dec. 18,1889: ore 6.106 Picks— nd. asenghecitmabesuneusadn ccce SOD cieal Medium Lethe Yarn, e@nl ¢ 

Se Peed: snesenstenenss 5.10¢ 5.0u¢ | Railroad or Adze Eye, 5 to 6 =. ~~ Sone Mune ye acceorse nae Cotton Rope. .........-... 8D 15@18¢ net 

In lots less than 100, WB, add 44: 1-B | 6 C0 7, $18.00..... -o.ee, ncon OO OTN | CE: Pos 4 eee ee Tate Bove Sioa secant ine 
t ss : es 

er Picture Nails.—See Nails, Picture. Presses. san May 7. 2088, 

Ks Fruit and Jelly— WR iadacacyeccsausndas icalaeatacades cae 
O" ma ice ciisenieaae oD taoie Pinking Irons.—See Irons, Pinking. | enterprise Mfg. Co.. - 20n10g se Iron. Galvanized. Riaiactes wedneiellil oe 
MR ale vex cosvaaineshites ¥ D 54¢@559¢ | ping Henig .............0000- ..¥ doz as RE osc uscce ncas ce 

ey . Shepard’s Queen City... 007. oo... ' 

Oilers— Bow— ey a Pruning Hooks and Shears.—| Rules— 

i OG FOR cc ccecescccencuseas 65&108 Ramesses, Dooney & nih = “Sonivs See Shears. Boxwood...... a cen ganas 
Brass and Copper ...... 50&1 = Sargent ‘oO so aiaieen eum payee... 
es YE BT e400; Now’ MELd0' w dor — — oe : yee : . a a: Starrett’s Rules and a | stnths 

i a “yes os ae ie, _... we ceed » EN desenuadebaseeseada anes 

$3.60; No. 2, 10@10&54 Silvered Picéiectentadee vesneqneneneaae urtiss popenee Saal § dca "ernae ine Steel 
“ise. “ eet eet " ge ome Se =o ae ae Giant, No QT doz, $15.00, 10% Saa Irons—See Irons, Sad. 

Prior’s Pat. or “ Paragon ” Zine, Iron, list Nov. 11, 1885. .50&10@50&10&5¢ | Pelican.......... cases ceeett G02, $9.00, 25% Sih ont Meee ete a 
met BEABS.....-s0eseeceererenenees ----60@6085% | Pullevs— Cleth—See Paper and Cloth, Sand 

ae as A &e 60&104% and Emery. 

Olmstead’s Tin and Zine............... 60% w ht Irea— Hot House, Awning, ——" 

Olmstead’s Brass and Copper ......... 50% Pipe, roug Jepenned Bo rew.. | 

Broughton’ 8 —~ ecccccceccesescgoccoese List September 18, 1889, fe acento A 10% 

Seen. RCo LW george | UM and under, Plain dla | Gapanned Goes ik 80810% | Sash Locks—Sce Locks, Sash. 
ee ee ee Lace pescae 8M | Moores Sach, AcEirictions"6508 | sag Welehte-See Welghta, Sash, 
and 0 . eeeeeeeceses So e, wive 

ooo ne da 3 Boller Tubes, Iron. m oe eeececsece we. 50a 10@50&10&5% Sausage Stuffers or Fillers— 
ee ee..---».9 ¥ ross 58 3.00 OO eet Hay Fork, “Anti-Friction,” 5 in. Solid, seaiseuiininias teins tnpinies 
DupleX........eeeeeeeeere sc don 8.75, 25 4-inch and larger.. HY opie,“ Goi sa soneeecesgeueal 

perenne 5 7 I i ie ie te ee eee ee eee ee 
- 4 French.,........ * Ra OZ - s5@005 Planes and satiate lIronus— BAe: arte Pat iro 3 204 ee 
aoe - os anil oe 7 dos ae ‘os Wood Planes— , Hay F Fork, Reed’s Self-Lubricating .. 80% Disston’s Cir. ies 
Sardine Scissors.........¥ ame Molding. ...........+.000+ se eeeeeee ABRZS Shade RACK -...-..e0ve00e veers = AOR Disston's 45.85% Pp some 
prague, No. i, i ab é| Bench i Sou AY ccs ioe OR Moore's Anti-Friction in. Wheel, ¥ doz wee +--,45@4585% | by job 
’ He 1, Wines ae 10s | Bailey's (Stanley R. & L. Co.) "2. 40@105 | $12.00... ee Disston’s Hand 2oaseees 


E 
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Atkins’ Circular Shingle and eee 


Atkins’ Silver Steel Diamond X Cuts 
® foot 70¢ 
Atkins’ Special Steel Dexter X Cuts 
® foot 50¢ 
Atkins’ Special Steel Diamond x eo... 
ms a Champion and Electric, Tooth 


.B foot 24@25¢ 
Atkins’ Holiow Back X Cuts. .#® foot i 
Atkins’ Mu 


y, Mill and D: 

Atkins’ One-Man Saw, with | ae 
® foot 32¢ 

W. M. £o pease erence 5@30&104 

wa & Cc. yes x ¥ foot Bee Regu- 

Ww. Al. & C. X Cuts, Thin Back. x... dai 
ot 

Peace Circular and MilL........... 

Peace Hand Panel and Ri 


10&1: 
Peace Cross Cuts, aden lee ose 
Peace Cross Cuts, Thin ay 


foot 27@28¢ 
Richardson’s Circular and in 


1 
Richardson’s X Cuts, ee 
No. 1, 39¢; No.2, 27¢; No. 8, 24¢ 





Grif —. one 1 40&10@508 

n’s, complete. ........... 

Griffin’s Hack Saw, Blades. . aeneene 

Star Hack Saws and Blades 

Eureka and Crescent..............se00s 
Seroll— 

Lester, complete, $10.00....... ........ 25% 

Rogers, complete, $4.00. ............... 25% 

= Builders’ and Cabinet ee 

pane? ‘Scroll Saw Blades. ...025.:735s 


Saw Frames-—See Frames, Saw. 
Saw Sets—See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools—See Tools, Saw. 


Sets. 


Aik = may a aT 

en’s ts, Awls an 00. 

No. 20, ® doz 710.00. teed 
Fray’ 8 Ads, Tool’ Hals., Nos. 1, $12: 2 fa,” 


I se setinciittntc en antl ere 
Miller’s Falls A 
Nos. 1, Pe Tn tscanscneceden saad 


‘Sets, 
No. 42, ‘$10. 50; No. 43, $12.50. .7: 
ee s Excelsior: . ne 
No. 1, $7.50; No. 2, $4.00; No. 8, 
*50.” becnsdedeneesonsecessnedcqnseee 30&104 


| RRR Sa. 27 
Cannon’s Diamond Point. ..®# gr.,$12, 20% 


Rivet. 


Regular list..... ........sessece0000-50R106 


Saw— 
Stillman’s Genuine...# doz $5.00@7.75, 
Stillman’s Imita...... doz on Stee, 


Common or 
Morrill’s No. 1 


ieee. -No. 0, $8.00; No. 1, $15, 1 
ee No.3, $15, Inan 
kang Hotehkiss.. .. ....... 


Hammer, Bemis & Call Co.’s aa Pat 
30&5 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Lever and Spring” 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Plate. 02772777". 10g 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cross Cut........ 12464 
Aiken’s Genuine........... $13.00, 50&104 


Aiken’s Imitation........ oo ee B87. 
Hart’s Pat. ens 


eee eeeeeee 


# doz $15, 50s 
Scales— 


Hatch, Counter, No. 171, eons uality, 

02 $21.00 
Hatch, Tea, No. 161....# eont 
Union Platform, Plain 65 rg §7 0 
Union Platform, i. . = 
Chatillon’s Grocers’ Pp Scal 


Chatillon’s Favorite.................... 
Family, Turnbulls............. 
Riehle bros.’ Platform 





Scale Beams—See Beams, Scale. 


Scissors, Fluting............ wwaiend 45% 
Scrapers— 

Adjustable Box Scraper (S. R. & L. Co.) 

Tiuiseuses. nevb-evegsesensiawhiesiell 1&103 

Box, 1 Handle............ # doz $4.00. 10% 

Box, 2 Handle............ # doz $6.00, 104 

ae Box and Ship............. 2081 
Dbdktiobhiiecnescesbecasheaenll 

Ship, Ts nena do 

Ship, R. I. Tool Go...” - > 8.30 et 


Screen Window and Door 
Frames—See Frames. 


Screw Drivers—See Drivers, Screw. 


Screws. 
Bench and Hand— 
I I wiican sduiiiiel 55&10@55&10&104 
Bench, Wood, Beech.......... ¥ doz $2.25 
ae. Wood, aay «+++ - 208108 





+O Ce ee eene see eeesseee eee seeee 


Oeste waeeereses 


Cork— 
Humason & Beckley Mfg. Co..40&10@50% 
Williamson’s........ -. B35G@3345R54 





Hows Bros & Huibert 
Machine— 
¥lat Head, Iron...........- eerecvecese 558 
Round Head, Iron ..........cceeeeeeeee 508 
Wood— 
List March 1, 1889. 
Flat Head Iron......... 
poune Head Iron...... 40% 
Flat H wil Extra 
Round Head Brass.....354{ 5 @10% 
Flat Head Bronze.. ..45¢ | often given 
Round Head Bronze ..35% 
Rogers’ Drive Screws........ «+ B63Gt 


Scroll Saws—See Sas, Scroll. 
Scythe Snaths—See Snaths, Scythe. 


Sharpeners, Knife. 


Parkin s. 
Applewood Handles...# doz $6.00, 40% 
Rosewod or Cocobolo. ® doz $9.00, 40% 


Shaves, Spoke. 


ee ae obenvevesseece erences fd® 

Tas nacencnkssagheebaananennertnatiadd 

Bailey’ 8 (Stanley R. & L. Co.)...... preys 

ET ss nnccncenve enccececcoccovese 30&10% 

CSOEE . . ccvevesccsesscocsnsesese v5a106 
Shears— 


American (Cass) Iron... .75&10@75£10&54 
Pruning ...See Pruing Hooks and Shears. 
Barnard’s Lamp Trimmers... # doz ere 
ET itnaeas .50006ntinennboneseinks 2&2% 


Seymour’s, List, Dec. 
coeibeLnGo0e 10810854 
Heinisch’s, List, Dec. 188 
\Eiha10g0081081085% 
potatos Tailor’ s Shears ........... 


et analy 6 C.8. 


RRR een eee en eeee tees eee e en ee 


Howe Bros. & Hulbert, Soli 
Steel 


Fi 
Clauss Shear Co., Japanned ........... % 
Clauss Shear Co., Nickeled, same list .60% 
BGIIOD. vv ncnccscscecesecsesnonsonh List net 


Pruning Shears and Hooks. 


Disston’s Combined orpning Hook and 
a doz $18.00, 20&104 
Disston’s Pruning fiboK, # doz $12. 2.00, 


E. S. Lee & Co.’s Pruning Tools........ 40% 
Pruning Shears, Henry’s Pat, # d 
$3. Tea. oO net 
Henry’s Pruning Shears, ® doz $4.25@ 
4.50 net 
Wheeler, M, & C. Co.’s Combination, 
# doz $12.00, 20% 


Dunlap’s Saw and Chisel, ® doz $8 .50, 30% 
J.M son & Co., No.1, $5.25: No.2 7.25 
Pg BB We GO ccccccvesesccecovevcsssed 60% 

Tinners’, &éc.— 
Shears and Snips (P. S. & W.)...... 20@25% 
Snips, J. Mallinson & Co............. 33ygs 

Sheaves— 

Sliding Door— 
M. W. Co., list July, 1888. .50&10@60&5¢ 
R. & E., list Dec. 18, 1885........... 55&20% 
ae 60&10&2% 
PROGES DOMIIEE. 0000c0ccccccescossd 60&10&24 
Patent Roller, Hatfield’s.......... .... 75% 
as Anti-Friction, list Dec. 18, 

s weakeapebseep hes ibeskonenentase 60&2% 
aaa 8 Anti-Friction.............+00++ 508 

Sliding Shutter— 
R. & E. list > 2B, 2985 ...cccved 60&10&2¢ 
ea 60&104 
Deas We ...cccocccceccccvees 60&10&10% 

Ship Tools— 

Bi BES, WORN. cvccccccnvesvovcssss 20&5% 


Shoes, Horse, Mule, &c.— 
Alorse— 
Burden’s, Perkins’, Phoenix, at oe, 


Mule— 
Add $1 # keg to above prices. 


Ox, Wrought— 

Tete BAG. . co vccccccee cesescoccccceess BD O¢ 
BOSD BD BOOS... cccvccccccccecccesse Db 
SEO BD BOOS. vccccccsccccesecsossccsse Dail 

Shot— 

(Eastern on 2¢ off, cash, 5 days. 
Drop, : bag, 25 Ay esetsuieeebsctesoened $1.19 

Drop, © beg 6 snp hea seonneosensenns 29 

Buck and Chilled, # 25-® bag....... L.44 
Buck and Chilled, # 5- bag........ 34 


Shevels and Spades— 
Ames’ Shovels, Spades, &c., list Nov. 1, 
1885 


Seed peach eb eb eve censkeaeséseckunbke 204 
NotTe.—Jobbers frequently give 5@714% 
extra on above. 
Griffith’s a Iron 
Griffith’s C. S........... 
Griffith’s Solid C. 8. R. R. Goods...... 20% 
Old Colony (Sanford Fork & Tooi Co). ne 
St. Louis Shovel Co. 






bard 
Lehigh Mfg. 
Payne Pet 
Biv ececinececsnssvesene 20s ¢eamnanete 


Remington’s (Lowman’s Pat. )2)&1 
Rowland’s, Bask Iron 
Rowland’s Stee’ 


Shovels and Tongs— 


eeeeee eeeeeee 


0&10% 


0% 


Bag 00000504 tnnnss don 24.0 
smiith’s ‘ajustable Sifters... “4 doz $2.00 
3mith’s Adjustable Milk Strainer. | 
# doz $2.00 
3mith’s Adjustable T. & C. Strainer. 


#® doz, $1.25 
Steves, Wooden Rim— 





Iron, ay ~ 
Mesh 18, Nested, ® qos... 80¢ $1.00 
Mesh 20, Nested, ® doz. 95¢ 1.10 
Vesh 24, Nested, ® doz.. ; $1.15 1.25 
Skeins, Thimble— 
Tne BR... an ccvnpesescgs 75&5@75&10% 
Columbus Wrt. Steel, list Jan. 3, 1889... 
458106 
Coldbrookdale Iron Co.... .. 608 
Utica P. 8S. T. Skeins...... .- 608 
Utica Turned and Fitted.. + 35% 
Slates— 
School, by case.......... «vee 50@50R108 


fnaps, flarness, &c.— 





Apchor (T. & S. Mfg. Co.). .....0..000005 65% 
Fiten’s (Brisvol)........... . 50&104 
Hor. is ean eencess hse cendscanen ckeel 10% 
SN. o0un sadase+engntesacecsnannanl 508 
Sa:gent’s Patent Guarded..... 70&10&104 
ANE Eee secescccsesnacnad 40&104 

Ph cicenen. ixesgncsavessencanhael 5Ok2S 
Covert, ae pugeet cana 6 in seein 50&5 R25 
CEN Tis Mas 200 <ccesccaghtan 

Covered Spring...... 60&10&108 

Snaths, Scythe. 
i iciciin vakecdntinnimmnessil 50k1L0@B50K 1054 


Spiberten Irons—See Irons, Solder- 


Spittoons, Cuspidors, &c. 


Standard Fiberware— 
Cyspidore, Si¢-inch, ® doz., No. 5, 88; 


N 
compen, ipaley, 8-inch, No. 1, 84; 10 
and 1 


Spoke Shaves—See Shaves, Spoke. 
3 Trimmers—See Trimmers, 


Spoons and Forus— 
Tinned lron— 





Desting. Cen. Stamp. Co.'s list.. -T0&10% 
= able and Tea, Cen, Stamp. Co.'s 

tebe dt heh Kane Seeesnenneencanen 70&104 

Buffalo Tins -scchesseenseit 334424 

ey Plated—(4 mos. or 5% cash 30 

days). 

Meriden Brit. Co., Rogers. ...40, 15, 10&5< 

C. Rogers MOM. caceessonned 40, 15, lu&5 

Prhccptuennses «+e, 15, LORSS 

Reed "2 i ikccktnetéosnddhabeda 408104 

Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co....... “) 15, 10, 5&5« 

Simpson. Hall, ier & Go 40, 15, 10&5% 
Holmes & Edwards Silver Co............ 

40, 15, 10, 5&54 

KL. Boardmam & BOR..00. ccccoccccccced 60% 


Miscellaneous. 
Holmes & Edwards Silver Co.: 





No. 67 Mexican Silver........50&10&5¢ 
No. 30 Silver Metal........... 50R10&5% 
No, 24 German Silver......... 50k10&54 
No. 50 Nickel Silver 
No. 49 Nickel Silver 
Se BPO sons cccevsnesesecans 50@50&5 
German Silver, Hall & Elton. aoe cash 
= EP senenwed 50&5@50&10&54 cash 
PD -cenceacheneses, asttacanssenel 
Soon 8 Nickel Silver.....50&5% cas 
Boardman’s Britannia Spoons, case 
Ps chakgebessonnnaswsesen +++ CORSE 
Springs, Door. 
Torrey” 8s Rod, ‘Eaho size....¥% doz $1.30 
Gray’s, # Br. $2 S eabiatahipaie tink sérgieaianl 
Bee Rod # gf., $20.00. ..........ccesseee 
Warner’s No. 1, ox, ‘sisi Lae .” 
ih <ccibieuehoehnbtibaeeaned 


Gem (Coil), list April 19, 1886 
Star (Coil), list April 19, 1886, 20 
WH GUINEEE. o nnn0s cocccunsansed settee: Os 
oom = (Coil)........60&1 0&10% 
elphia, 5 in, "$6.00; Bie 87.75" % 
Cowell 0.1, ¥ doz, $18.00; No. 2, 


Poe e eee T SSSI SSE STE CCT Seer eT eee 









SD. c0iksnn0060eeeesnncaneey cc eenl 
Shaw Door Check and spi Si 
Eiiptic, Concord, Platform and Half 





ak cecdiaebniene. onerous 5% 

Cliff’s Bolster Springs...............+6+ 254 
Squares— 

Steel and Iron.... wens 

Nickel Plated Be ners ; tees eeed 80 &10% 


Square and T Bevels.. manea 


10% 
Disston’s Try Square — | T Bevels.45&107 
Winterbottom’s Try and Miter. ...30&104 
Starrett’s Micrometer Caliper Squares. 


25: 
Avery’s Flush Bevel Squares........ ed ion 
Avery’s Bevel Protractor.............. 50¢ 
Squeezers. 
Fodder .— 
7" ee eecceseeeens # doz oe 
Biair’s “ Climax”’.......... oe @ COZ $1.25 


Lemon— 
Porcelain Lined, No, 1....% doz .00, 


75, 20% 
, 


40854 
W doz'$12.00 


King 
Hotchkiss Straight Flash.... 


Standard Fiber Ware—See Ware, 
Standard Fiber. 
Staples. 


Barbed,! 


Barped.ig in. and arger... ..B® ZeT4¢ 


| Fence staples, Galvanized. Same price 
Fence Staples, Plal Saaaeke as Seo Tree, 
Steelyards....... + seees ee AOK10@508 
Stocks and Dies— 
Blacksmith’s 
Waterford Goods......... -- 40@408108 
Butterfield’s Goods........ - 40@40810% 
Lightning Screw Plate othnass 
Reece’s New Screw Plates... 
Reversible Ratchet...........++++ sees SOS 
QI RBEP sc ccccccccccccccece se snecccceses 25% 
Stops, Bench. 
Morrill’s...... gencewoesvant eas # doz $9, 
Hotchkiss’s.......... ¥ doz $6, 10@ 104105 
Weston’s, ~ a i ™4 #9 1 
McGill’s ..¥ doz $3..... 0% 
Cincinnati, Lumauenenesened .neavecenel 25&1048 
Stone— 


Hindostan No. 1, 3¢; Axe, 3%¢; Slips 
No. 1, 444¢ 
Sand Stone.............++ 
Washita Stone, Extra 
Washita Stone, No. 1. 
Washita Stone, No. 2.. e 
Washita Slips, ze 1, Extra..¥ ® 87@40¢ 
Washita Slips, No. 1.......... % DB 25a26¢ 
Arkansas Stone, No. 1,4 to6in® D $1.50 
Arkansas Stone, No. 1, 6 to 9 in® B $1.85 
Turkey = © eg 4to8in.......  D 40¢ 
bcee ae seecece # BD $1.00@1.50 
+ Did¢ 


seeee 


Chase...¥ B seme 
oe eel Pacer Brand.. 





Seneca 


Seneca Stone, High Rounds..¥? B 
Seneca Stone, Small Whets..¥ gro 


Stove Polish—See Polish, Stove. 


Stretchers, Carpet. 

















Cast Steel, Polished........... © dez $2.27 
Cast tron, Steel Points sone doz iz 
GH Rn pevecsrcesscccee ° Fae doz 1.7 
wilard’ Br cccccccccccsccccccescce 
Strops, Razor— 
Genuine manegeee popneseocecenes % 
pastes eee # doz $2.00, 10&54 
WD axcacnsangnanranessese qunceaueti 20% 
Badger” : Belt and at ® doz $2.00 
Lamont Combination......... * doz .00 
Jordan’s Pat Pudided, list Nov. 1,’80.50% 
SN desesnccicaveacmrneenseaad List net 
Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage— 
Miles’ “Challenge,” ® doz $20, 5 Me5S 
Perry ....# doz, No. 1, $15.00: No, 0, 
BRD. cc ccnserccccccveccecs SOK 5@ SORE 
Draw Cut No. 4, each $30.00........... 
Enterprise ) “ee 20&10@3048 
BERG OE Bs ccccce cscceccccoce-coseevees 402108 
Sweepers, Carpet. 
Bissell No, 5.........+-senee+s ¥ad 17.00 
Bissell No. 7 New Drop Pan.¥ doz 19.00 
Bissell, Grand % doz $36.00 
Grand Rape ” —: 2 - 
wn Jewe ; No, 
— $19.00 ; No. 3, $20,00 
Fem. 
Jewel 


N 


Garland 


Sceenn 
 SSSss 


Advan .¥ 
Ladies’ ePriend, No. 1, * om, $16.00; 
- Bao. ad 16, 


228 


‘Lack Brads, &c.— 
© List “ hg 
‘arpet Tacks— 
‘American Iron, Blued 
Amertesn ey or Cop'd. 7 
Steel, Plain or Bright...... rene 
Steel Tinned or Coppered....... 704 
Swedes Iruu, Blu ; 
Swedes Iron, Tinned orCoy’d.. 
American Iron Cut Tacks......../ Sings 
Swedes [ron U pholst’rs’Tacks.S.8 
Swedes Iron ee Teoks, 


ers’ Tacks, come 











Swedes Iron Card and Upholster- 
ers’ Tacks, Tinned, Lanc...... a 
Gimp and Lace Tacks Lanc., 
eretes | aren aneéauenxecwcetanse 3 
Gimp Lace Tacks, Lanc., w 
Swedes eam Tinned... .....++. 
Gimp and Lace Tacks, 8. S........+ # 
Gimp and Lace Tacks Tinned, 8.8.704 
Swedes pw Basket or Trimmers’ | 7 
Miners’ 'T Ks S 
ners’ Tacks, 8. °4 
Bill- Posters’ | or Raliroad’ “Packs, z 
Lanc.,Swedes ..... ..ssesessee = 
~, Poster's’ or Railroad Tacks, £ 
cpustipscutpapskuneesaessesiueud 3s - 
Copper Jekdedbetanbarceay busek 
sopne Finish, & Trunk Nails..... os = 
Cigar KE MOMS... cccccccee oo cesee 
ae eee secveseensees® 50% 
ure-Frame Points............ oo 
a = TACKS. ..cccccccccecs om 
Tin-Capped Trunk Nails......  ..60% 
Finish pe peptentesocgscoegoces 65% 
and Clout Nails, Black og 
TIMMOG . cocci sseccccers o-seee-ee 
Common and Patent Brads 
Hung Nails.... ... J 
Basket and Chair Nails oS 
Carpet Tacks 
Miscellaneous— 


Double Pointed govecececevees oe anny tS 
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Wire Brads & Nails, see N 
Steel-Wire Brads, Brads, fare Gs £o's 


Ree RRO Oe HERR R eRe RHETT e ee eee ee 


Tap Borers—See Borers, Tap. 


Tapes, Measuring— 
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Well Buckets, Galvanized-—See 
Buckets, Well, Galvanized. 


Wheels, Well, 
8 in., $2.25; 10 in., $2.70; 12 in.,"$3.25 


Wire and Wire Goods— 














Te as ii: ile frap® | W acon Boxes—Seo Boxes, Wagon aartet 
cos n full Cases, # doz... .. Washer Cutters—See Cutters ; 0 1 
Hotchkiss Imp. Rat Killer... ® i850 + Nos. 0 to 18...... See 
Hotchkiss New Rat Killer...¥ gro $16.50 | * ¥ *8BeF- sie Es Ros: 0 to 18......+» con Trade 
itinniaitien Wagon Jacks—See Jacks, Wagon. Pk Tinned list Nos. 0 to is, | Beport 
Thimble Skeine—see Skeins. Lothrop’s Brick and Plastering, Ware, Hollow, Enameled, &e. | Br. and Ann’d, Nos. 16 to18..... 
Ties, Bale- Steel Reed’s Brick and Plastering... 194 | grow aay tomy Houow— Brand ann'd, Nos. 27 to 90... 70k10% 
Standard Wire, list.............. 50810858 | Disston's Br'k and Plastering, 25@25&10% wee mere 3 ded 67 
MB -sarcccvvcescccseceseg Rig conres iy 
Tinners’ Shears, &c.—See Shears, omens 4 ae DAFA’S. «6+ +00 0e-+eee 4 ieee White Enameled-Wa 
Tinners’, &c, cesarean ee ts 254 _—_ naar evddsscbacose 60&10&10% 
oo rer: mt ya Anneale 
Qeeme- Worrall’ 3 Brick and Plastering .-::: 20% Tinned Botlers and Saucepans. +— ee Brass, ist Jane se Guaiesai dated 25% 
POOP e CMEC eee OeeCe reer erie Ts anf ustless Hollow a ee > le eccsecece «+ 0020h 
Stamped, Jgpenned and Pieced, list teon~ Gray Enameled-Ware— oe a Recasccreee Trade Rapes 
Jan. 20° 1887.,.....0066 70&10@70R1085% Sich ose: snes sosncanesioegpeiatedl we om Spec on sensesomsgs=* 
Butter and cheese .........6..00eeeeceee 25%] Maslin Kettles............... 60&10&10% | Malin’sSteel and Tin’d on Spools......50% 
Tire Benders, Upsetters, &ce—| Tyimmers, Spoke. Bollers and Saucepans..... .....¥ eateeoBeegs and Oop.cn Speshh......28 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. Enameled— ’ Steel Wire ..........86.00 to £, 30€ 
Penney’ Wisscescoseseevscs # doz $10, Sohioe ane and Granite Ware, list = se Sree mane whe Nos. 12 to 0. 30. Be’ we Nes 
Tools. Ives", No. 1, $15.00; No. 3; $13.00 # dos.” | tronclad Enameled Ware../dis s9t¢10% | BTN Setety Guaras, 8°” Om 
Douglas’ # dos 90.00. 208 Kettles— F 2000, GRAS, SEB 
Cincinnati see ee eeeeeeesees “UYU, 254 Galvanized Tea-Fettl Wire Clothes Lines, see Lines. 
Peg ic ccccscscnsccocess MNRAS | Oummmmanovcssosasonernenseesessne inch... a ke sty: 
‘ rCo— Vac. 5 : Brig Goods 
Albertson Mfg. Co Trucks, Warehouse, Ge Saati TE DR si stceanctecontitniniincagl 85% 
aeaks tool Go. B, & L. Block Co.’s list, ’82.........+4+. 40% . > Per Dozen, Wire Cloth and Netting. 
n. Dec’ Seree! 
cave, Tubes, Boiler— Wash-Rasins, 103 in....... $2.00 $2.25 | Tainted F so ae St. est 
Ring Peavies, “ Blue Line”. ..® doz $20,00 | Se Pipe. Wash-Basins, 12 in.......... 225  °2.75 | Galvanized Wire Netting... 
Ring Peavies, Common...... # doz $18.00] Pwine— Rests. T1354 IM... 2... ee eeee 4.00 
Steel Socket Peavies........ # doz $21.00 Cuspidors. ........ spagetees 8.0C | Wire Rope—See Rope, Wire. 
Mall. Iron Socket Peavies....# doz $19.00 | Flax Twine— Spittoons, “Daisy,” 8in.... 4.00  4.5€ 
Cant Hooks, “Blue Line’... ® doz $16.00 No. 9, and 44 ® Balls eck Measure........ ...... 4.00 Wrenches— 
Cant Hooks, Common Finish. . #doz$14.00 No. 12, }4 and D Balls. Half-peck Measure........ .. 3.50 American Adjustab 408 
Cant Hooks, Mall. Socket Clasp, “ Blue No. 18, 14 and % ® Balls. See also Pails. perteet Aeeaenie “g's """* GRO S08 
Ne can sdsncecerninsa ian $16.0c } No. 36, 44 and 16 B Bails Indurated Fiber—25% Baxter’s Diagonal **! 40&10@508 
Cant Hooks, Mail. Socket Clasp, Com- wo Sen ene o> es. Spittoons, No. 2, # doz............... ‘am, st . 50a 
mon Finis “ite Garonne ua Oz $14.50 Cha ik Li a Cote ne 25. Basins, Ringed, ¥ idos., No. 1, $4. Goes’ “ Mechanics’ ” °° -°°""": 50& 10836 
Cant Hooks, Clip Clasp, “Blue Line” || Sinton Line, Linen, i¢® Balls ......... $ | ho 2 2 N08 iy aaa Girard Standard .....-...°/7..-77. 65a@108 
, Linen, 3g ® Balls ......... ¢ . ; ; 
Cant Hooks, Clip Ciasp, Common Fin. 2Ply Hemp, 4 and ig ® Balls (Spri pieces), Dest... ..--. Lonnoum & Sesatons? Standard... * Foalog 
ete ai a aiid cee doz 2 evsee 0n0ecs geceusde .coseneqeal Keele ted, N. L 
Hamid Spikes... # dos ft, @15.00; att SFiy Hemp, 2 © Baile.........- 16¢@1644¢ at 90 | Giese none ftead ns 
$20.00 | Cotton Wear i 6 Balis to ® . — { €\ Butter Bowls 15,°17 and iinch (3_ | Lamson & Sessions’ Agric’l. 
Pike Poles, Pike & Hook, ¥ doz., 12 ft., eae HHO oe | « PICS) © ME... .eeccreresereeneaes Bemis & Call’ 
$11.50; 14 ft., $12.50; ‘16 ft., $14.50; tyes 4 and 5- lute, 44 ® Balls....... 10¢ Liquid Measures, pt. qt., 2 qt. and fun- Pat. Combination 
eee ; ay. 5 . ft. $21 > on ti baad eocencsaseadeese cscscecedbed $ | nell 4 pieces) # set. .....0....-.0++- Merrick’s Pattern 
oles, Pr tiie “Si GR Bi ata tivncssassaniiennenieness 
$10.00; 14 Ct., $11.00; (16 ft., $13.00; 18 Cotton Mops, 6, 9,12 and 15 ® to dos..18¢ nee Manes, 1 5 6 Seen? oe 
ft., $16.00; 20 ft., $20,0¢ V See also Pails. ye *"i0a108 
Pike Poles, ‘pot, ironed, doz, 12 ft. ises— Silver Plated, Hollow— Aiken's Pocket (Bright)... ..$6.00, 50&10% 
fr 12.00; 30 fe. gi¢.00, "©! 18 | Sold Box... - .-..+e0un 50810@5081085s |. , ,f MoO. oF 5 # cash in 30 days, The Favorite Pocket. ..-@ doz $4.00, 40% 
Setting Poles, ¥ dos, 12ft., $14.00; 14 | pignes ‘t Neevis Double Screw.....15&103 | Meriden Britannia Co....7.7.7727. ae oe . re 
ft., $15.00; 16 ft., $17.00 Stephens’ 25@30s | Simpson, Hall — B Goisccce ° 405% Always Ready a ee 
Swamp Hooks steeeeecemeereere ¥ doz $18.0 | Parker's. neereureec acececeoesenere SABIE Rogers & Brother........... geo). Ila ovuantthaoudnaaacyudeebipea 
pe, ® doz $12.60 L tlson's. IP ORR L sabiinssaaeaaial 5s Hartford Sliver | Rinie a Donohue’s Engineer 
Atkins’ Excelsior............+. # doz 86.00 WIT no cueecacvereate coil 40&104 ‘Acme, Nickeled 
Atkins’ Giant .............0005 ¥ doz $4.00 | Willers Fai ” 40@ 1 Washers— Walker’s........ 
Trenton... SR ¥ 1 | Di d Steel. ; 
Tobacco Cutters—See Cutters, To- | Merrill's. Mee gah Washers.. * 6 94 Pr) o, e ¥ s Cincinnati Brace Wrenches -15&108 
bacco. ent’s. 60&10&10% | In lots leas than 200 D, ® B, add \4¢, 5-t Cincinnati Monkey Wrenches... ..15&10¢ 
Backus and Union. .....«.----ss.ses++0+ 40% boxes l¢ to list. Tafts’ Vise Wrench.............. 55&10&34 
Transom Lifters — See Lifters, | Double Screw Leg..... .-- L5&108 
Transom. | Prentiss............ ..seeeeeevees ...20@254 | Wedges— Wringers, Clothes— 
Trape— creer acer tes eis $B Ps | List March 11, 1880, 25 cash. 
sl eee pidere Te eee tte ROe | Steel. wees eeeeeeceeeesereeeenee eee 
is. a sicenivnrsicinci 40@40&54 | Bonney’s, Nos. 2 & 3. $15.00.......408108 | Weights, Sash— Wreught Geede— 
CMGIER PACCEEM. 200000000 cocccccess 70&10% | Stearn’s............ B34 a1 10&10% Staples, Hooks, &c., list Jan. 12, 1886, 
Game, Biake’s Patent........... 40&10&5% | Stearn’s Silent Saw Vises * eons@ace Solid Eyes. ......sssccccccee ® ton $18@319 80&15¢ 85% 





PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS.-——Wholesale Prices. 





Animal and Vegetable Oils. 
Linseed, City, raw.. 62 














per gal wal. @ 
Linseed, City, boilec @ 66 
Linseed, Western, TOW onces — @ 00 
Lara, City, Extra Winter.. 54 @ 55 
as awe Prime, present 
heec Samnesvenaceoescese 53 @ 54 
Lard, City, Extra No. 47 @ 50 
Lard, City, No.1 - 42 @ 15 
Lard, Western, prime...... — @ 53 
Cotton-seed, Crude,prime. 33 @ — 
Coan aees, Crude, off 
aching haenentieiheansns 30 @ 32 
Cétton-seed, Summer Yel- 
low, prime baie socee csoagete 37 @ 37% 
Cotton seed, Summer Yel- 
low, -off gr: Bcc csocsscecs 3u @ 36 
OO ee 65 @ 67 
Sperm, Natural Spring...... 67 @ 69 
Sperm, Bleached 8S 72 @ 74 
sperm, Natural W meer. 74 @ 77 
oom Bleached Winter... 79 @ 82 
hale, ee 10 @ 46 
Whale, Natural Winter..... 47 @ 48 
Whale, Bleached wee. 50 @ 51 
Whale, Extra  — 54 @ 55 
Eleph hant, leached 
Sein SET scugvendecetenseenses 58 @ 60 
Menhaden, Crude, Sound... 23 @ 25 
Menhaden, Crude, Southern .. @ .. 
Menh den, Light Pressed... 26 @ 27 
Menhaden, Bleached W’ ter. 30 @ 31 
Menhaden, Extva Bleached 35 @ 36 
Tallow, City Es coccede - @ 4 
Tallow, W estern. prime.... .. @.. 
54e@ 5 
6@ 8 
31 @ 32 
33 @ & 
oie oo 
25 @ 26 
traits - 7% @ 
Olive, [talian, bbls « @@ as 
Neatsfoot, prime .. + 624%@ 75 
Palm, prime, Lagos....# ® 554@ 6 
Mineral Oils. 
ae, 29 gravity, 25 @ 30 
ch venseewed gal 8 @ 9 
Black, 29 gravity, 1 cold 
Black, ack, 30 ravi ae, Seana 6 @ 7 
t, Hitered. @ 2 





Cylinder, dark, filtered .... 14 @ 20 —_ hema in oil, 25D tin 
Cylinder, dard, st’m refined 10 @ 18 eens cee ecsenes concsccsce @ 7% 
Paraftine, 2344 @ 24 gravity. 11 @ 12 a “Wie, in oil, 124% DB tin 
ParaMine, 25 gravi SF secaseus BO @ Fh |. PORBecc cs igeccesecccccese @ 84 
Paraffine, 28 ey escceece 8K@ 9 Lead, White, in oil, 1 to 5 B as- 
Paraffine, 1@ oe gr’ty 14 @ 14% sO GEE. cerccccccescesé cscs @ 9% 
Paraffine, red. *eaieeas gr’ty 12 @ 13 Lead, Red, oo. Ge Dindndcans @ ey 
eéue -eecsse @ 
Paints and Colors. Litharge (pow ‘d), kegs kdowdidenda @ 74 
2 Terms, &c.—Lead and Li .—On 
Barytes, Prime White... . lots of 500 ® or over, 60 days’ time or 
# ton.$22.00 @22.50 29 % discount for cash if pai within 15 
Barytes, Amer. refined...20.00 @ .... s of date of Anvoice. Rebates, pay- 
Bayes —— ae: ee" tee 00 $ vee le June 30 and December 31, if quan- 
Barytes, Amer. off-color.13.00, @15.06 aes cogngn oe ere Ge are 
sue, Celestial. hieedene Dm 5 744 | than 10 tons, 4%; 10 tons and less than 
rae: © aman S $ s 25 tons, 6%; 25 tons and less than 50 
Blue. — arine 7@ 2 tons, 8%; 50 tons and upward, 104. 
Brown, Spanish . a low 1 Ocher, Rochelle............ 1.35 @ Ls 
Brown, Vandyke,Amer.. 3 @ 3% | Ocher, French Washed..... 1lgq@ 2 
Brown, Vandyke, English 6 @ 8 Ocher, German Washed... 14@ 
Black, American Drop 8 ® 10 Ocher, American........... lbe@ iM 
Black, seatien Drop...... 12 @ 14 | Orange Mineral, English.. 8e@ 9 
Black, Frankfort, ee 56@ 18 Orange Mineral. French. . 9 @ 
Black, Lamp, common, 12@e 18 Orange Mineral, German .. 8kK@ 
Black, Lamp, medium 19 @ 2% Orange Mineral, American. 8 @ 
Black, Lamp, prime...... 27 @ 33 Paris White, English Cliff- 
Carmine, No. 40,in bulk. 3.10 @ EEG he whwnecscantanedens 90 @1.10 
Carmine, No. 40, in boxes Paris White, American..... 70 @ 80 
WE IE cic osenvecasce @ Red, Indian, English....... 54@ 7 
Cyrmme, No. 40, in ounce Red, Indian, American.... 2 @ 6 
Ebasuces ecccascases @ ee Red, Turkey........+++00+5 9 @ lt 
Chalk, in bulk.... ®@ton. 2. "75 @ 3.00 a EL: ¢dabededinucetae 9 @ ll 
Chalk, in bbls..# 100 D 30 @ 3 Red, Venetian, America. . 
China Clay, English.... #100 >. 90 @1.25 
ton.13.50 @18.00 | Red, Venetian, Englisa....1.00 @1.45 
China Gey Southern...10.00 @ 11.50 Sienna, Italian, Burnt and 
Cobalt Oxide, prep’d.... 2.00 @ .... WORN cccsesssctassand 5 @ 6% 
Cobalt Oxide, oy a Sienna, Ital., burnt Lum 1Kk@ 346 
lots 100B,2.60 @ Sienna, Ital., Raw, Pow 5 @ 6% 
Cobalt, Oxide, back penees Sienna, Ital, Raw Lumps.. 2 @ 3 
less 1002.65 @ .... Sienna, American, Raw.. 1%e@ 1 
Crocus Martus, Engl, eb. 68 a4 | Amertenn, Burnt 
Crocus, American ........ 1 2346 | and Powdered............ 14%@ «1 
Green, Paris, in es ua @ i146 Tale: a ps sv eccvccecesce 1m@ 1 
bs Paris, 170 @ 175 ‘alc, American......... 1@ i 
sieecansnesenanenvenas 144@ 15 Terra Alba, Fr’ch. #100 DB 724@ 80 
oreln. Paris, small jk 16 @ 21 Terra Alba, English ....... 80 @ 85 
Green, Chrome, ord 8 @ 13 Terra Alba, American No.1 70 @ 75 
Green, Chrome, pure... 22 @ = Terra Alba,American No.2 38 @ 40 
Lead, Eng., B.B. white... 2 @, Umber Turkey, Bnt. and 
Lead, Amn.White, dryinbbis @ 6%| Powd.,. .... ........ D 4 
Lead,Amn. White, dry, in kegs umber, Lurkey Bnt.Ln e@ 3 
Lead, Amn. White, in oil, keg mber, ee _— nd 
WRU Mii cickis ax oe0te~ @ 7 “"Fenduet. ssectcecces oe «6S COG 














Umber, Turkey, R’w Lmps 24@ 
Umber, Turkey,Bnt. Amer. lg@ 1 
Umber, Turkey.R’wAmer. ix3@ 1 
Yellow. Chrome............ 10 @ 25 
Vermilion, Americ. Lead.. 1l4e@ 13 
Vermilion, Quicks’er, bulk. 70 @ — 
Vermilion, Quicks’er, bags. 71 @ — 
Vermilion, Quicksilver, 
smaller pkgs.............. 76 @ .. 
Vermilion, lish Import 82 @ 85 
Vermilion, Imitation, Eng. 8 @ 25 
Vermilion. Trieste...’ ...... 7 @ 77 
Vermilion, Chinese....*.... 88 @ 90 
W hiting,Common. # i0d RB 40 @ 45 
bg =. + ome ate 
ne, American, D @ 4 
Zinc, French, Sfrax: a a a 
ic, French, Green Seal @ 
Zinc, French, V. M. X..... 6 @ 
Zinc, Antwerp, Red Seal... @ 
Zine, Antwerp, Green Seal @ 7 
Zinc, caee, "i, B. O.. a 
Zinc, V M. in Poppy Oi1,G. 
Seal, “as of 1 ton and 10%4@ 10% 
GO riecedevencosccuvcsde @e@ 
lots P. than lton...... 1 1 
Zinc, V. M. = Poppy Oil, 
lots of 1 ton and over. ese 10 
Lots of less than 1 ton.. 9%@ 10% 


Drscounts.—French Zine. —Discounts 
to buyers of 10- obi. lots of mn Or as- 
orted es. 1%; 25 bbis, 24 , 50 bbls, 
4%. discount allowed a: less 
than bbl. lots. 


Colors in Oil. 


Blue, Chinese ......... 
Blue, Prussian. 






8O0OHOHH 8H9SHOHOOO 


Rooke 
aessaes 














THE IRON AGE. 


May 22, 1890 





—— 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


MAY 21, 1890. 


The following quotations are for small lots, Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market reports. 





IRON AND STEEL. ‘ 


Bar Iron from Store, 


& 2: d and ar 
to . round and square.. ° 2. 
1 to 6in. x 344 tolin...... .... serene Lor 
a d and are 
to 2 in. round and square.. 
4c, in. x 3g to 1% in........ Le D 2.20 @ 2.30¢ 
4% to 6 in. x 3g to lin........ 
1to6m. x4 and 5-16. ........ BPW 2.40 @ 2.507 
Rods—5¢ and 11-16 round and sq..8 B 2.30 @ 2.40¢ 
Bands—i to 6 x 3-16 to No. 12.....@ DB 2.50 @ 2. 60¢ 
“ Burden Teen eores.-0 b 3.00@....¢ 
Burden’s * H. B. .”’ lron, base 
tet enh ek cnet: pa Bb 28@....¢ 
Is Sp ck wae tbaceps os ebanoes eb 3.00@....¢ 
TIGTAIR OED o.oo 00 secncsccccces dened 4.00 @ ....¢ 
Norway Shapes .... .... .....-sseees: 5.00@ ...¢ 


Merchant Steel from Store. 


Per pound. 
m-Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 
‘oe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe, base 
price in smali lots.................-.- 234¢ 
Best Cast Stee. base price in small lots 8 ¢ 
Best Cast Stee] Machinery, base price in 
SY HLS 56 5.6dsuhsbe) sab bbe eGeenseis 


Sheet Iron from Store, 


Common Ameren. R. G. pane, 





O0¢ 8.50 @.....- 

825¢ 3.50 

@ 3.35¢ 3.75 

seat 3.75 

B2G¢ 4.00 

oo oo. Ge 
@... 4.754% @ ¢ 
nus sims caves ¢ 
g -.- 530 @ -.¢ 
sos SEM... 28 
S..- Sa sD... ow 
pic eee Coen eee @ DA 10¢ B, 9¢ 
Ne cas oes Raavien SF # Db @ 10¢ 
American Cold Rolled B. B...... ..... B b 5¢ @ Te 
Craig Polished Sheet Steel............... # b, 844¢ 

English Steel from Store. 

Best Cast ....... jxaesidéamwenes la meennel emis ¢ 
Extra Cast ..... Sikiens 6554. 5ann ie ¢ b 1% @ 17 ¢ 
Rs wabnas con's bees Semekanee 16 ¢ 
Best Double Shear........ Eeua< echanena #@bi15 ¢ 
Blister, 1st quality............ oon wae Pdi2 ¢ 
German Steel, Best........ 0 .........08- @b10 ¢ 
SG. cinnes:ccve ensasesscsscescs #@b9? ¢ 
oe 6 diouinne. “enyiebid aeaite BS ¢ 
Sheet Cast Steel, ist quality......... ... @bis ¢ 
SN os eennt6ssckoueiancbeeasauebke #4 ¢ 
. a re .... bh 12Ke 
R. Mushet’s **Special’’......... ....... BwM4Is ¢ 
- ” PED a ssisescccesvccaee PbRWw ¢ 





Tin Plates. 





Charcoal Plates.— Bright. Per box. 
Grade. .....+. IC,10x14.. .... @ $625 
. oF eae IC, 12 x 12. @ 6.50 
* 1C, 14 x 20., @ 6.25 
* «eee JC, 20 x BW, @ 12.75 
‘ “ X, 10x 14 @ 7.% 
° = IX, 12 x 12. 8.C0 
ee ST @ 7.7% 
= = ~soneeue IX, 20 x 28.. @ 15.50 
7 ef  feosdesay te Ee Ei ee @ 5.75 
S- 8 75sosccllthg BOG Ee Bee. @ 7.25 
Calland Grade..... AC, 10 x 14,. @ 6.25 
- WO Seeeeaie IC, 12 x 12, @ 650 
“ es IC, 14 x 20, @ 6.15 
“ —  aeeekee IX, 10x14 @ 7.40 
ea wane IX, 12x12 @~ 7.65 
ba - seece IX 14x 20. @ 7.40 
Allaway Grade......IC, 10 x 14.. @ 5,35 
“ aa? IC, 12x 12 @ 5.50 
ss <a TC, 14 x 20.. @ 5.35 
eS poe IC, 20 x 28 @ 10.75 
as O  steeke IX. 10x14... .... @ 6.50 
sa ee: So ee @ 6.65 
weer, = i 4 6.50 
“ S - stan IX, 20 x B.. @ 13.3 
“ “« ...DC,12%%x17.. ... @ 5.00 
« “« , .DX,12%x17.. 600 @_ 6.00 
Coke Plates.—Bright. 
Steel Coke.—IC. 10 x 14, 14 x 20,. @ $5.12% 
10 x 20.. @ 7.8 
20 x 28.. @ 10.25 
IX, 10 x 14,14x20.. @ 6.00 
BV Grade.—IC, 10 x 14,14 x 20.. @ 4.87% 


Charcoal Plates.—Terne. 


Dean Grade.—{C, 14 x 20.. ..... . @ $5.00 
x, 42 a -ne? = 
BE Bs on oc ° e 
20 x 2%.....-.-- She 11.60 
Abecarne Grade.—IC, 14 x 20...’ 4.85 
20 x 28... @ 9.87 
IX, 14 x 20... @ 5.8) 
2 x 2... @ 11.60 


Tin Boiler Plates. 


DOR OR, canny 112 sheets. ......$13.00 @ $13.00 

TER, Maw....... 112 sheets.... a e; 13.25 

as ee Ul ree @ 14,75 
Copper, 

Dury: Bar and Ingot, 4¢; Old Copper, 3¢ 


Pig, 
? bd. Manufactured (including all cles of 
which Coppe »is a component of chief value), 
“4 ¢ ad valorem 
Ingot. 
DEE: .cicenle sinwthiws: abies kaeee 
Baltimore Grade.. 


Sheet and Bolt. 


« seveses @ UGC 
@ 13%e 


Prices adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers of the United States, December 5, 











| 8 § | Weights per square foot and prices 
= g s | per pound. 
& & ae ae . . ° ° > -ig 
$e & 8/8 [s(F( s/s] slg. 
B § SS (Sisisisizisiel("s 
- 
~ ~ sc a 8 & Ss & s 8 a 
° 
z 2 4 {Slaleiziaie Sik 
spn acini samedi asec ahaha geen endleatee 
380-——72——____-| 22 | 22 | 22 | 23 | 24 | 25 | 28 | 30 
72 | 22 | 22 | 22) 2 | % | V7 at |... 
36——96-——___—_| 22 | 22 | 22 | 24 | 26 | 80 | 83).... 
22 | @ | WB | 27 | 31 | 3) 
48——96——. ——/ 22 | 22 | 24 | 26 | 2 | B)....).... 
48-—_———96 | 22) 22 | 25 | 27 | 20) 33)....).... 
60—96-————_| 22 | 22 | 27 | 29 | $4 /....| ...|... 
60-——__——-96 | 22 / 2% / 28/ 81/....]....|.... Jeeee 
8i1——96-———. | 23 | 24 | 29 | 33 ° cecelaccp 
84-96 | 24 | 25 | 30 uP T--00 lisa sth ones 
Over 84in.wide! 25 | 27}... |....l..islecsclesecleces 





All Bath Tub Sheets..... 16 oz. 14 oz. 120z. 10 oz 
Per pound £0.25 0.27 029 0.82 


60 inches in diameter and less, 3 cents 
ad pound advance over lowest prices of Sheet 
‘opper of the same thickness. 

Circles, over 60 inches diameter, up to 96 inches 
diameter, inclusive, 5 cents per pound advance 
over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of the same 
thickness. 

Circles, over 96 inches diameter, 6 cents per pound 
advance over lowest prices of Sheet Copper of 
the same thickness. 

segment and Pattern Sheets, 3 cents per pound 
advance over price of sheets required to cut 
them from. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square 
foot and heavier, 1 cent per pound over the fore- 

oing prices, 

old or Hard Rolled Copper. lighter than 14 ounces 
pcr square foot, 2 cents per pound over the fore- 
going prices. 


Copper Bottoms, Pits and Flats. 


Per pound. 
14 ounce to square foot and heavier............ 
12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot..... 27¢ 
10 ounce and up to 12 ounce.............ecee-8- 


Circles less than 8 inches diameter 2 cents on 
pound additional. 

Circles over 13 mches diameter are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. 


Tinning. 
Tinning sheets on one side, 10,12 and 14 x 48 


Cs ccucimiccinem, ios sarinion Kudneeiea eile staan e's Gib 
Tinning sheets on one side, 30 x 60 each........ 
For tinning boiler sizes, 9 in. (sheets 14in, x 60 

in.), S \witeiian ete diction eal 5. ushvess cake eae 15¢ 
For tinning boiler sizes, 8 in. (sheets 14 in, x 56 

ae el Fee 12¢ 
For tanning boiler sizes, 7 in. (sheets 14 in, x 52 

ROME vec) stherssdcbanedes oe bv evastplanles 12¢ 
Tinning sheets on one side, other sizes, per 

ists. i .siie? ha cckeesee neh cael 


Planished Brass and Copper. 


14 x 48. 

14 and 16 oz. and heavier..31¢. By the case...30¢ ® D 
12 oz, and lighter...........33¢. By the case...32¢ ® D> 
"24x48 and 30 x 60. 

14 and 16 oz. and heavier. .44¢. 12 02........... 37¢ # Db 


Seamless Brass and Copper Tubes. 





O.G. | N.G. | % | % | % | M | HY) TL [Ts 
tial de aenieicacee oil eal ssstie | caectglatines baad 
8-14 6-12 | 37/ 38| 30| 29| 28| 27| 2 
15 13| 38] 33] 31| 30| 29] 28| 25 
16 14} 39] 34] 82| 31| 30| | 2 
17 15| 40/ 35| 33] 30| 81] 3o| 26 
18 16] 42] 36] 34] 32| 31 | 30| 27 
19 17| 48| 37] 35| 34| 33| 33] 30 
20| 18-19] 44/ 39] 37| 36| 35| 34| 31 
21 20| 46] 41] 39] 38| 37| 36| 34 
22 21| 48] 42] 40] 39] 38| 37] 36 
23 22| 50] 44| 42] 41| 40| 39] 39 
24 23} 53] 46| 44| 48] 41| 40| 41 
25 24) 561 49/1 431 451 441 431] 45 


Copper Bronze and Gilding Tube, 3¢ ¥# ® additional. 





Brazed Brass Tubing. (To No. 20, inclusive, 


Above 5-16 inch to 3 inch, inclusive ......... peeecesed B5¢ 
Se MUIR DIDI, on badeb4cedeces sta00 Gaede ctdde iMeail 45¢@ 
ees CE BOM. s occncececccces wp eebb es ene cnhsesacetanantl 45¢ 
ne MC ML. oaceiccssoubateniuccnceterceetiubtes oon 
i nacnbdd vuacbdavend, seneonneene ++ $l ry 
ee cones cia deen gidesccal ata se scanivn 1.50 
Fancy Tubing, Brass, to No. 20, inclusive...... 43¢ 8 D> 
bronze Tubing, 3¢ ® D more than Brass. 

RS CI oh 0 .ccecnecccctdodcteciccend 25@...% 

Roll and Sheet Brass. 
Divcouh Cem iia cisisz vescicsedi gtivese 26 


High Brass Rods, 


yp i |. ee 
44 inch to 1 inch diameter, both inclusive...... ¢ 
No. 8 and less than 44 inch diameter........... 26¢ 


Smalier than No,8............. 


30¢ 
Rexagon, Octagon and uare, 2¢ # 1 advance 
over Round Rods, ™ ¥ 


Spelter. 


Duty: Pig, Bars and Plates, $1.50 @ 100 b. 
Western Spelter .. ... . 
*Bertha” . ° 


Saree eee enee weeee 


Zine, 


Duty; Sheet, 244¢ 8 Db. 
600 f) casks 


Duty: Pig, $2 8100. Old Lead, 2¢@ Db. Pi 
4 Sheets, 3¢ ® D. ¥ ” 


PL <cileh.ccee csvadeved. Ke tuceurabee 44¢ 
ih Ciba Cue bands £hbe seemnteee susea . 444¢ 
DG MATUN ce ds nee SAnsanunnedetse reas. senpee-ee 

Pipe, sub. to trade discount.... = ...... 6 ¢ 
Tin-Lined Pipe, subject to trade discount..,. ..15¢ 
Block Tin Pipes, subject to trade discount......45¢ 
Sheet, subject to trade discount............... b34¢e 

Solder. 

46 @ 4 (Guaranteed)... ........6. 0 eee 15 ¢ 
MN ebaie Sac enndoseeianss SeRaad BREA i eOe ae 12 ¢ 
I Pe itieskccnws, dove. os, <onnns 114¢@ 12 ¢ 


The prices of the many other qualities of Solider 
in the market indicated by private brands vary 
according to composition. 


Antimony. 
SIN ix aduadeus-« GWee aceneet ‘watts 8 Db 228¢ 
Hallett’s. ......<. gin Peeeessaetses “<a 
ALUMINUM. 


Prices in Ingots. 


2.00 ® ® in lots of 1000 P and over. 
$2.25 ® D in lots of 500 D and over. 
$2.50 ® BD in lots of 100 ® and over. 


Prices Per Pound on Rolled Sheets. 
(Brown & Sharpe, Standard Gauge.) 





Wither COM. occ. c0ssisii. 2 in. 10 in,|14 in,|18 in.|22 in. 
And including............ 10 in. 14 in. | 18 in.) 22 in.)24 in. 
! j | 
| | 
Up to No. 20 inclusive. . .|82.50/ 82.60) $2. 80 $3 .00 | 83.20 
Nos. 21, 22, 23 and 24....! 2.60) 2.70) 2.00 | 3'10| 3.30 
Nos, 25 and 26............ 2.70] 2.80) 3,00} 8.20) 3.40 
Nos. 27 and 28............ 2:80 2.0 8.10} 9.80/ 9.80 
| 





Sheets, thinner than No. 28 gauge and wider than 24 
inches, special prices not less than 85 per pound. 

Add 30 cents per pound for sheets cut to particular 
widths and lengths. 

Sheets rolled to .001 in. and under, 50 cents per ounce. 

Leaf in books, 20 cents per book; $2 per pack of 10 
books, sheets 5 x 5 inches. 


Aluminam Tubing. 
From $4 per pound upward, according to size and 
thickness of walls. 
Aluminum Castings. 


From 50 cents upwards per pound extra over the cost 
of the metal in ingots, according to the number 
wanted, weight, the difficulty of casting, cost of 
patterns, &c. 


Aluminum Wire in Coils. 


(Brown & Sharpe, Standard Gauge.) 





Per 
All numbers up to No. 14 (.064 in.) inclusive..... $3.00 
Nos. 15 (.05706 in.) to 22 (.02534 in.) inclusive.... 3.26 
Nos. 23 (.02571 in.) and 24.0201 in.) inclusive... 3.50 
Nos. 25 (.0179 in.) ana we wrt in.) inelusive.... 3.75 
Nos. 27 (.014195 ~ and 28 (.012641 in.)inelusive 4.00 
Nos, 29 (.011257 in.) and 30 (.010023 in.)inclusive 4.25 
No. 31 (.008928 I1.).....cccccccececeses Bib oscoccocce -. 4,50 
IO, 3B (00706 IM.)......cccccccdscveccccccceces ee 4.75 
No. LID vcrobevednoesesevesecversvenceeeene 5.00 
BEG, BA NO MP e is bc bch kok G0 000 Beeb de eee cccceccece 5.26 
TO SOLON OL Mh ics decd doveccccbepancascoscceccee 5.75 
No. .00500 in. 6.25 
No. 37 (.00445 in.) 7.00 
No. 38 (.003965 in. 8.50 
No. 30 (.008581 1m.)......seeees 12,00 
No. 40 (.003144 im.)..........e0000s poensecnerecee dts -» 16.0€ 


Spooling, on 1-pound spools, 15 cents per pound e 
Spooline, on id-pound spools, 5 cents per pound extra 
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